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I F -what I have ,, tried to prove in my ‘ Science of 
Thought ^ ’ is true, if thought is impossible with¬ 
out language, as language is without thought, many 
things will follow, not dreamt of yet in our philosophy. 
But leaving aside these graver matters for the present, 
there is one thing which, as everybody can see, will 
follow by necessity from the admission of the insopar- 
ableness of language and thought, and that is that 
all thoughts which have ever passed thi'ough the 
mind of men must have found their first embodiment, 
and their permanent embalmment, in words. 

If then we want to study the history of the human 
mind in its earliest phases, where can we hope to find 
more authentic, more accurate, more complete docu¬ 
ments than in the annals of language ? 

I speak, of course, of the materials of thought only, 
of the words which in reasoning we add and subtract, 
combine and separate, whether in the daily intercourse 
of life, or in our speculations as philosophers, or in our 
flights of fancy as poets. Ho doubt, the way in which 
' we reason, in which we arrange orcontrast our materials, 
is our own, the work of our own will, our own judg¬ 
ment, our own genius, or whatever else we like to call 
it. With aU the bricks, or all the marble, silver, gold, 
and precious stones that may be given to an architect, 
> ■ The Science of Thought,’ by F. Max MUller. Longmans, 1887. 
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it is only a Michael Angelo that could build St. Peter’s; 
and with all the wealth of the Greek language, it is 
only an Aeschylus that could create the Agamemnon. 
But neither could a builder build a temple without 
bricks and mortar, nor a poet make a poem without 
the materials supplied by dictionary or grammar. We 
are far too apt to take these bricks and mortar for 
granted, and to look upon our dictionary as something 
given, something for which no one is responsible, 
something for which we owe no thanks to anybody. 
But that is not so. Our words are not rough, unhewn 
stones, left at our door by a glacial moraine; they ai*e 
blocks that have been brought to light by immense 
labour, that have been carved, shaped, measui'od and 
weighed again and again, before they became what wb 
find them to be. Our poets make poems out of words, 
but every word, if carefully examined, will turn out 
to be itself a petrified poem, a reward of a deed done 
or of a thought thought by those to whom wo owe the 
whole of our intellectual inheritance, the capital on 
which we live, with which we speculate and strive to 
grow richer and richer from day to day. 

Every word therefore has a story to tell us, if only 
we can break the spell and make it speak out once 
more. It is known that every word, if we can analyse 
it at all, is found to bo derived from a root. It is 
equally well known that every root is predicative, 
that it predicates something of something, and that 
what it thus predicates is in reality an abstract or 
general concept. This applies to all languages, even 
to those of so-called savages, whenever they have been 
subjected to a really scholar like analysis. All words, 



even the most concrete, are based on abstract concepts, 
and whatT^as supposed to come last, namely abstraction, 
has now been proved to have come fii-st, at all events 
in the growth of real language and I'eal thought. 

This may sound strange particularly if we remember 
how often we have been told that thei’e are savages 
how living in whose languages we find as yet no 
abstract nouns at all. These poor' savages are a real 
godsend to our young philosophers, a kind of Utopia 
where they find everything which their hearts desire. 
If by abstract nouns we mean what Schopenhauer 
calls abstract nouns of the second degree, such 
as whiteness, goodness, kindness, this may be true. 
These woi’ds form a kind of second story, and may 
well be absent in some of the languages of so-called 
savages, without causing serious inconvenience. Even 
in our own advanced languages we could dispense 
with those words. We could speak of the white 
of the eye, instead of its whiteness ; we could speak 
of the white of milk, chalk, and snow, and we 
should convey the same idea, though less definitely, 
as if we used the woi-d whiteness. But what we have 
now learnt is that the very ground-floor of our lan¬ 
guage is made up of abstract terms, that it rests in 
fact on arches and pillars, and not on mere rubbish. 
White is an abstract term, so is good, so is kind, so 
are also man and woman, dog and cat, river and tree. 
A river is a runner, and presupposes a root meaning 
to run; a tree is what can be torn or peeled or hol¬ 
lowed out or shaped into shafts, and presupposes a 
root meaning to tear. There is this ancient crypt 
underlying everywhere the ground-floor of our Ian- 
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guago, and though that crypt is often very trouble¬ 
some to explore, very slippery and full of cobwebs, 
no one can any longer deny its existence, or doubt 
that it consisted of what, for want of a better name, 
we call roots. 

What we have more ately learnt is that these 
roots, or these elements, which resist further ana^ ; : \ ; 
expressed originally concepts, and that these concbpv,. 
can, in most cases, be traced back to simple states of 
consciousness of ceriain primitive acts of our own, 
which, if repeated and conceived as one, contain within 
themselves the first germs of general and abstract 
concepts. 

There ai-e, or there were, writers who try to deny 
these facts, or to minimise their importance. Thetfe 
are no such things as roots, they say, and they imagine 
that in saying this they have started quite a new 
heresy. But the question whether there ever wa§ a 
time in wdiich language consisted of roots only, is really 
an absurd question. A root with us is always the 
result of an analysis, and, as such, it cannot strictly 
be said to have ever existed by itself. A word, even 
though identical in sound with a root, has no right to 
be called a root, as soon as it forms part of a sentence. 
All this has been explained a hundi’ed times. San¬ 
skrit grammarians have insisted on it more than two 
thousand years ago; and yet it is preached again 
and again as a new revelation, that in real language 
we never meet with a root^. 

^ * Der Wurzel werden wir eino einstinalige reale Existenz abzu- 
sprechen nicht im Stande eein.’ Schrader, ‘ Uber den Gedanken einer 
Kulturgeschichte," 1887, p. 7; Delbriick, ‘Einleitung in das Sprach* 
Btudium/ p. 74. 
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A nother discovery which likewise seems to be made 
peripdicaUjr, is that roots, such as we can now dis¬ 
cover by phonetic analysis, need not therefore be con¬ 
sidered as the ultimate elements of language. Of 
course, if ultimate is used in the sense of existing in 
the beginning of all things, we can know nothing of 
tiJ'imate roots. But if, as every scholar knows, we 
mean by ultimate the last elements within our reach, 
then the 800 roots of Sanskrit may he called the 
ultimate elements of Sanskrit. Of ultimate, in the 
sense of primary elements of language, we can never 
Jhope to know anything. We may, if it gives us 
jpleasure, believe in ever so many extinct generations 
Jof roots, but real science has nothing to do with such 
■mere dreams of possibilities. What we know is that, 
j given about 800 roots, we can account for the great 
majority of words in Sanskrit. Modern languages, 
.-hough richer in words, require even a smaller number 
of roots for their explanation, because where all the 
idescendants of a root have become extinct, and this is 
^frequently the case in modern languages, the very 
^existence of such a root would be unknown to us, 
'lunless we possessed some documents of an earlier 
date. V 

The fact then that nearly the whole of the Sanskrit 
Dictionary can be accounted for with about 800 roots, 
expressing about 12,0 concepts, remains unaffected by 
all these vague surmises. All we mean when we call 
these roots ultimate elements is that, for the present 
at least, they admit of no further analysis ^ It is 

* If in the list of Sanskrit roots, as arranged by me for the first time 
under 121 concepts, there are roots of a clearly secondary character. 
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the discovery of these predicative roots which lie 
embedded in every word, which has restq^^ed life to 
our words, and has enabled us to read the original 
meaning of many of the most ancient names in our 
language. 

Every word, if it can thus be analj^sed and traced 
back to its root, tells ns its own story, and though ill 
listening to these stories we may occasionally be 
deceived, that is no reason why we should not attempt 
to do what we can. It is no sign of scientific honesty 
to attempt to claim for what is in reality a branch ol 
historical research, a character of mathematical cer¬ 
tainty. We all know that in dealing with the earliest 
phases of human thought, whether in language, o- 
religion, or mythology, our evidence is often ver’ 


f 


—O ' %/ • 

imperfect, and our conclusions liable therefore from j. 
time to time to considerable modifications. This is so. I 


it cannot be otherwise ; and it is only the rawest 
recruit who expects mathematical precision where, 
from the nature of the case, we must be satisfied with ^ 
approximative aimings. If we cannot interpret every | 
word, let us mterpfet those we can. If we cannot 
guard against the possibility of eiTor, let us guard a' f 
all events against too positive assertions. No one j 


knows better than the hardy workman, who haaf* 


whether in form or in rneaning, this means no more than that in\ 
Sanskrit we cannot go beyond such roots. Thus N. 51 T, to dance, is^ 
certainly very far from being primitive, but if we try to go beyond, we 
find that NiR is no root at all, at least in Sanskrit, and that there is no 
concept, either more special or more general, to which in Sanskrit that 
of dancing can he traced. Why will people always ask for what is 
impossible, namely, the discovery of Pre-Adamite roots, instead of trying 
with all their might and main to do what is possible, namely, to discover 
the real constituent elements of real language? V 
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i ■ passed his whole life in opening a mine and digging 
for gold, how many dangers he has to face, and how 
■often he may take for gold what only glitters. But 
\ though he knows the risks he runs, and the disap- 
I poin^ments that await him, he does not therefore give 
up his work and throw away his tools. It is the idle 
lounger who thinks it folly to enter a shaft where 
thei’e has ever been an accident, and who sneers at 
anything which, when brought to light, does not turn 
out to be pure gold. New facts must modify old 
theories. In all historical sciences — and etymology, 


as such, must be called an historical science—we keep 
) door open for the discovery of new documents and 
or a more accurate interpretation of old documents. 
At historian who claims absolute certainty for his 
^:-guments, or infallibility for his conclusions, may 
|ose as an oracle, but his utterances will bo ignored 
,>y all who know what real history is. 

In the Semitic languages we are never satisfied till 
Ve have traced words back to their roots, and even 
hough the radical meanings assigned to some nouns 
■re very startling, the general principle that words 
!ust have had a radical predicative meaning is never 
Wbted in Hebrew or Arabic. Why then should it 
, i considered so incredible that the same holds good 
f ith regard to the Aryan languages ? Nothing seems 
have given so great offence to certain students of 
P anthropology as what I consider one of the funda- 
I mental principles of the Science of Language, namely 
jlthat everything in language had originally a meaning, 
for, what is the same thing, that every word is derived 
|from a predicative root. These roots may not always 
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give the anthropologist the answer which xie expected, 
they may sometimes startle oven unprejudiced scholars 
by the strangeness of their replies. But without sup¬ 
posing that our interpretation of the facts of language 
is always right, the facts themselves remain, whether 
they are ignored or ridiculed, and they will have to be 
explained, however troublesome they may appear. 

Much has been written of late against my interpreta¬ 
tion of words expressive of the different degrees of rela¬ 
tionship in the Aryan languages, and more particularly 
in Sanskrit, but nothing, as far as I know, to invalidate 
in the least degree the lessons which I thought we 
ought to learn from the interpretation of these words. 

What is, for instance, the meaning of the word 
Father? Has- any more plausible intei-protatio’ . 
been offered than that it meant feeder, protecto 
ruler ? Pater, Sk. pitar, consists of a radical elemen 
Pa, and a derivative element tar. The root rk meane 
to feed in pa-bulum, food; it means to protect in Sk 
go-pa, cow-herd; and it means strong, ruler, king, ii 
Sk. pa-ti, lord, decr-TTo-rrjs, lord, pot is, strong. Som( 
scholars may doubt about the connection of pa h 
pati with pa in pater, but the fact that father wi 
intended by the early Ary as as a feeder, protecto 
and lord, would not be in the least affected by thi 
Which of these three meanings was present to the min 
of the original framers of the word it is impossiblv 
to say. A root lives in its derivatives, and its mean- 
/ ings are called out and differentiated by the varying 
purposes which it is made to serve. But whether the 
Aryas, before they were broken up into Hindus, 
Persians, Greeks, Italians, Teutons, Slaves, and Celts, 
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conceived the father as a feeder, or a protector, or a 
ruler, it is (juite clear that they could not have framed 
such a name during the so-called metrocratic stage, 
when, as we are told, the mother was the feeder, pro¬ 
tector and ruler of her young, and the father no more 
than a casual visitor. 

Whether in unknown times the Aryas ever passed 
through that metrocratic stage in which the children 
and all family property belong to the mother, and 
fathers have no recognised position whatever in the 
family, we can neither assert nor deny. But if Aryan 
language makes the Ar^an man, then the Aryan man 
had certainly emerged from that half-brutal state before 
he could form such a name as father, Sanskrit pitdr, 
Armenian hayr, Greek rrarijp, Latin pater. Gothic 
fadar, Irish athir, whether it means nourisher, 
protector, or ruler. To the students of Agriology such 
facts are unwelcome, and they try to laugh them away. 
They hoped to see in the image of the earliest stage 
of society as reflected in the mirror of language, clear 
traces of metrocracy, of. communal marriage, of omo- 
phagy and cannibalism, but there were none. It does 
by no means follow therefore that the Aryas never 
passed through these stages of brutality, savagery, 
ind barbarism. They may or they may not have 
done so. All I maintain is that their language has 
‘preserved no traces of it, and that there is no evidence, 
so far as I know, more ancient and more trustworthy 
than language. 

If Agriologists are quite convinced that all humanity 
must begin with metrocracy, communal marriage, omo- 
phagy, and cannibalism, there is every excuse for their 

b 
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declaring that the Aryan jieriod, as reflected in the 
common dictionary of theAryanlanguageSjiifiiist be very 
modern and very far removed from the (Equivocal birth of 
the primitive savage. It maybe so. But when I look 
at what is pretended to be the more ancient .picture of 
bloody savagery, such as the students of prehistorio. 
ages have drawn it, I find that it is mostly composed 
of far more modern elements, of sketches in fact taken 
from uncivilised races of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. To transfer the customs, myths, and reli¬ 
gious beliefs of these modern savages to the end of 
the glacial period requires a bold flight of imagination, 
which we may admire, though we should not like to 
imitate it. One advantage, therefore, may be justly 
claimed for our modern narrow picture of modern 
Aryan life. It really rests on ancient evidence, and 
on evidence which can be criticised and verified by 
every student, without appealing to mere authority 
or trusting to his own fertile fancy. 

We are restricted to the evidence which lano^uaire, 
by means of a careful analysis, can be made to reveal 
to us. The Agriologist is under no such restraints, 
and he can fill his canvas with whatever suits his 
taste and purpose. If his work is done consci¬ 
entiously, it deserves no doubt the highest credit, 
and may still lead to great discoveries. But there 
should be for the px’esent, at least, a broad line 
of demarcation between bis studies and our own. 
Our materials are different, our method is different. 
We cannot listen to the Agriologist when he tells us 
that pater may be derived from. Pa, and mater from 
M a, which are called sounds of nature uttered by 
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savages all over the world. I know there arV great 
names wdiich may be quoted in support of such 
“theories, but we are dealing here, nofc with great 
names, but with small facts. If pi tar were derived 
from Pa, and m 4 tar from Ma, then bhratar, brother, 
ought to be derived from a natural sound bhra, and 
duhitar from a.natural sound DUH, and sh in infinitum^ 
at in ahsunlum. Whenever language has been forced to 
give evidence in support of metrocratic and similar ^ 
theories, the attempt has always failed. I do not for 
one moment deny the existence of a metrocratic stage 
of society in some part of the world, nor do I maintain 
that we find no traces of it here and there, in the customs 
even of certain Aryan races. AU I object to is the un¬ 
natural craving of discovering such customs h tout prix. 
Because, for instance, the Hindus say m^tfl-pitarau 
for father and mother, not pita-matarau, it has been 
argued that they were still in a metrocratic stage 
when they formed that compound, as if the children’s 
love and a father’s inborn chivalry did not supply 
a far better explanation. 

Another attempt to discover in the Aryan languages 
traces of the former prevalence of marriage between 
brothers and sisters, has been equally unsuccessful. 
Because b h ar t a r, husband, is derived from the same root 
as bhrfitar, brother, it was argued that in the earliest 
phase of Aryan life there was no distinction between 
brother and husband. One might argue in the same 
way, as has been truly remarked by Pick, that because 
(})apiTpa, quiver, and (p^p^rpov, litter, arc both derived 
from the same root, therefore the early Aryas used 
litters instead of quivers, or quivers instead of litters. 


ha 
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The root bhar, to carry, assumed at a very early time 
the meaning of supporting or feeding. A mother 
supports, i. e. feeds her child with her milk. Bhr^ti 
means food and pay, bhritya, a servant. Hence 
Ibhartar meant supporter, husband, and bh&rya, she 
who is to be supported, or a wife. 

From the root bhar a secondary root was formed 
/ BHRA^, like MNA from man, dhma from dham, etc. 
B hr Si tar therefore may at first have meant no more 
than carrier, helper. This may be called idyllic or 
pastoral, but if the ancient Aryas formed their voca¬ 
bulary, such as we know it, during a half-nomadic, half¬ 
pastoral state, why should not their language show some 
traces of it? And if the young men in the wanderings 
of a family from one valley to another were called the 
carriers, why should not the young girls, the daughters, 
have been called the milk-maids? We see nothing 
strange in unmarried women being called spinster^i^ 
why should the derivation of duhitar, daughter, from 
DUH, to milk, be considered so incredible? That it 
is a dead certainty, no one in his senses would dare 
to assert; that it is more plausible than any other 
etymology hitherto proposed, no one in his senses 
would dare to deny. More than this we cannot and 
we ought not to expect. 

But the words for brother have been made to yield 
another proof of metrocratic life, if not among all the 
Aryas, at least among the Greeks. If bhra tar meant 
originally no more than the carriers of a family, or a 
clan, we can understand how in Homer ^prirpy) came to 
be used in the sense of a company of young men, living 
^ ‘ Science of Thought/ pp. 375, 525. 
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together, working together, and fighting together, with¬ 
out necessarily being the sons of the same parents. And 
if (fypdriop in Greek became restricted to the meaning of 
a member of a (^parpta, a new name was wanted to 
express children of the same parents, brothers and 
sisters. We see the same process repeated in modern 
language where, as in Spanish, frey takes the sense 
of friar, and is replaced by hermano in the senile of 
brother, as sorella is by hermana. But the Agri- 
dlogists at once smell a rat. Why, they ask, was 
a brother called dS€A(/)os in Greek, which meant 
^-5eA(/)09, i.e. co-uterinus, born of the same mother? 
Does not that show that brotherhood was determined ^ 
by the mother alone^ and that the Greeks were still f 
in a metrocratic state when they invented this new' 
name ? 

I do not deny that this argument is clever, nay that 
it would carry a cei'tain weight, if the historical 
existence of that metrocratic stage in Greece had 
been proved by independent evidence. But is there 
not a much more natural explanation ? Children of 
the same father, but of different mothers, were 
allowed to marry at a time when marriages between 
children of the same mother were considered inces¬ 
tuous. Hence what could be more natural and useful 
than to distinguish the d- 5 €\(/) 09 , i.e. the co-ute¬ 
rinus, or, in Sanskrit, the sa-garbha, by a new 
name, which name in aftertimes became generalised 
and applicable alike to all children, to all brothers 
and sisters? 

And if in Sanskrit bhratar meant originally the 
carrier, bhdrtar, husband, bh^ryS, wife, svdsar, 
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sister, also may well from the first have been intended 
for those who took care of the well-being of the family. 
Svds-ar is formed by ar (like dev-dr, nandn- 
dar) from svas, to be well. This compound root 
we have also in svas-ti, i.e. well-being, €V€(7 T(o. 
This may again sound very modern or sentimental, 
still the combination is phonetically safe, and psycho¬ 
logically intelligible, and more than that we cannot 
hope to achieve. 

In .^vd^uras, which stands for sva-.9uras, I see 
likewise an old compound, meaning the lord of his 
own people or of his own estate. That sva is used 
in Sanskrit in the sense of die Seinigen and das 
Seinige we see in the Upanishads, in such pas¬ 
sages as Kaush. iJp. IV, 20, yathd ^reshii^/dnaw 
sva bhu/l^ate, ‘as his people live on the master.^ 
That it meant s u u m, one’s own, one’s property, 
we see in the Eig-veda, VII, 82, 6, dhruvam asya 
ydt svdm, ‘safe is what is his own.’ 

So again in the case of devar, which I take to 
have meant originally a play-fellow, from Div, to 
play, I do not claim absolute certainty for this ety- 
mology, though it is curious that in Sanskrit devar 
should be used more especially of the younger bro¬ 
thers of a husband^. All I maintain is that in an 
early state of society such a name would have been 
perfectly natural. To say that not every brother-in- 
law is a play-fellow, is saying no more than that not 
every beau-frere Is beautiful. A very common 
name for son in later Sanskrit is nandana, which 
cannot mean anything but rejoicer. If then a sister- 
^ Belbriick, ‘Zeitschrift fur d. Phil.* i. 152. 
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in-law also is called nan^ndar, why should we 
not understand that name also as play-fellow, com¬ 
panion, friend? 

When we find such a name as pa^u in India, 
Italy, and Germany, used in the sense of cattle, we 
know that the people who used such a word must 
have tethered their cattle, for pa^u copies from a root ^ 
PA6", to fetter. If we find in Sanskrit vadhri, in 
Greek castratus, we may be sure that the Aryas 
luxd made some advance in the tending of cattle. 

It may be said that rA.^^ to tether, does not yet 
mean to tame or domesticate, but it is nevei-theless 
the first step towards it. In the Vedic and the Epic 
periods the difierence between wild and domesticated 
animals is clearly established. As wild animals 
{di'iiny^/h Zend auruna?) the following are men¬ 
tioned in the Mahflbharata, VI, 165siwzha, lion, 
vyiighra, tiger, varaha, wild boar, mahisha, wild 
ox, vara^m, ^ild elephant, riksha, bear, vanara, 
ape. As tamed animals the Atharva-veda XI, 2f9, 
mentions:—gava/^, cows, horses, a^^vayai^, 

goats and sheep; and lastly purusM/^ men. In 
the lacustrian dwellings of the stone age remains 
of all these animals have been found, and those of 
the horse also at Viville (Van den Gheyn, p. 14). 
Sometimes gardabha,donkey, and a^vatara, mule, 
are added to this list of domestic animals, but, strange 
to say, never the dog. 

The name for king, ^ an aka in Sanskrit and 
chuning in German, seems to me still, as it did 
years ago, a very strong argument in support of the , 
patriarchal theory of government. For it could only 
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he among people where the father (^anaka) wielded 
the highest authority that the name for father could 
become the name for king, as ^ani, wife, became 
the name for queen, Gothic quino. 

' We- kiiow from archaeology that weapons were 
made in 'different countries and at different times of 
stone, wood, and bone, before they were made of 
metal. Language tells us the same lesson. We have 
names of weapons before the Aryan Separation which 
clearly point to their material having been stone, 
wood, or bone, but none as yet which indicate their 
being made of metal. Thus aKcov is clearly the San¬ 
skrit dt^an^ which means stone and stone-weapon, as 
E.ig-veda II, 30, 4, tapushd^neva vidhya, ‘pierce 
as if with a fiery , stone.’ ^ ^ 

The evidence for wooden weapons we find in ddpu, 
cori’esponding to Sanskrit daru, wood. 

The use of bone is eonfii-med by the Zend asti, 
arrow^ which is the Sanskrit asthf, Greek Scrriov, 
Latin" o s, and still better perhaps by Trike kvs, the 
Sanskrit para^u, provided that para^u is con¬ 
nected with pdr,9u, rib and knife, and meant 
originally a rib of an animal, used as a falx or a 
curved weapon. 

These few specimens may serve to show how words, 
if only properly deciphered, may reflect the thoughts 
of the people who framed and modified them, and how 
wide a field is still open here for both linguistic and 
historical research. It is extraordinary to hear young 
people say that there remain no. kingdoms to conquer 
in the Science of Language. It seems to me on the 
contrary that there is almost the whole world to 
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TSonquer. Even in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, there is 
still plentjj, of work to do, and one of my chief objects 
in writing the following papers, the ‘ Biographies of 
ords,’ for Good fFmh, was to show to younger stu¬ 
dents how many straws there are still to bo gleaned, 
how many tracts lie uncultivated, how many mines 
unworked in the study of words. 

But the student of language has lessons to learn, 
npt only from the Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian 
languages, not only from languages which possess a 
literature, but also from the unnumbered dialects, 
generally classed as savage, though if one knows what 
I language means, it seems almost like a contradictio in 
adjeclo to call any language savage. When one looks 
a% the work that might here be done, one feels indeed 
inclined to say, ‘ The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the labourers are few.’ There was a time when it 
was thought possible to write^ about savages, to 
explain their customs, to criticise, their legends and 
myths, and to compare their religions with the reli¬ 
gions of more civilised races, Avithout a previous study 
of their languages. That time is past. As little 
as a scholar would venture to compai’e the religion of 
Homer with that of the Veda without knowing Greek 
and Sanskrit, would any one now consider it safe to 
compare the legends, say, of Mangaia with those of 
Rarotonga, without some previous knowledge of the 
grammar and dictionary of these dialects. Many 
revelations await us here. When we are told that the 
people of Mangaia look upon the universe as the 
hollow of a cocoa-nut shell, and that at the bottom of 
that shell there is a thick stem, called Te-aka-ia-Roe, 
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we seem to move in the very thick of dense savagery; 
But if the student of languages analyses Jo-aka-ia~ 
R oe, and tells us that it meant originally the ‘ Root of 
all Existence^/ our savages become suddenly meta¬ 
morphosed into modern metaphysicians, and we learn 
that even the thoughts of a Hervej^an islander may 
have possibly some antecedents. If those who agree 
with me that many customs, legends, and beliefs of 
civilised nations can be explained by a comparisqp 
with the customs, legends, and beliefs of less civilised 
tribes, would only concentrate their energies on the 
study of their dialects, they would find ample work to 
do, and they might render service of real and perma¬ 
nent utility. In the Science of Language, Mythology 
and Religion, words have their history in Zulu quite as 
much as in Sanskrit and Greek, and the unravelling 
of one cluster of Zulu words would be more really 
useful than the most ingenious guesses on the true 
character of Tsui-goab“, or on the original purpo);^ 
of the Te-pi custom 

I look upon the work done by such scholars as Bl^^, 
Hahn, Gill, Callaway, Brinton, Hale, and others, as 
every whit as important as the labours of Grimm and 
Kuhn and Pott. Wherever we analyse language in a 
truly scholarlike spirit, whether in Iceland or in Tierra 
del Fuego, we shall find in it the key to some of the 
deepest secrets of the human mind, and the solution 
of problems in philosophy and religion which nothing 
else can supply. Each language, whether Sanskrit or 


* W. W. Gill, * Myths and Songs from the South Pacific/ p. 2 . 
^ * Introduction to the Science of Keligion/ p.280. 

* 'Ijcctures on the Science of Language/ ii. p. 37. 
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Zulu, is like a palimpsest, which, if carefully handled, 
will disclose the original text beneath the superficial 
writing, and though that original text may bo more 
difficult to recover in illiterate languages, yet it is 
there nevertheless. Every language, if properly sum¬ 
moned, will reveal to us the mind of the artist who 
framed it, from its earliest awakening to its latest 
dreams. Every one will teach us the same lesson, 
the lesson on which the whole Science of Thought is 
based, that there is no language without reason, as 
there is no reason without language. 


F. Max Mulleu. 


Oxford, Oct. 12, 1887. 
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I. Fobs Fortuna. 


TF ever there was an age bent on collecting old 
things, it is our own. Think only of our museums, 
brimful of antiquities from all countries and all ages, 
and which, like our cemeteries, will soon become small 
villages, if they are to hold all that was once young 
and alive on earth. 

Besides these vast public repositories of the old 
things of the world, there is hardly a house of any 
pretensions in which we do not meet with some col¬ 
lection of old coins, old gems, old books, or old 
pictures, to say nothing of old lace and china. 

Yet such collections are expensive, and become 
more so with every year. Then why should not 
those who are unable to pay for Koman coins or 
Greek bronzes, for Egyptian bracelets or Babylonian 
cylinders, collect antiquities which will cost them 
nothing, and which are older than the oldest things 
from any part of the ancient world 'i The fact is that 
everybody possesses such a museum of antiquities. ' * 
Only he does not value it. He does not take the 
various specimens, clean and label them as he ought, 
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if he wishes to know their real value, and hopes to 
make them useful to himself and others. > 

That museum is our language. There is no word 
in English, French, or German, which is not older 
than the oldest of the pyramids, and yet, while we are 
willing to pay any sum for a scarabee containing the 
name of Sevsostris, which after all tells us very little, 
we attach hardly any value to words which, if we 
would only trace them back to their distant source, 
might teach us lessons of the highest import. It does 
not matter what language we take or what word we 
choose; every one of them will carry us back to times 
when there were as yet no statues, no gems, no coins, 
no cylinders, no pyramids, not even lacustrian dwell¬ 
ings, stone hammers, or flint-heads. For all these are 
the workmanship of intelligent beings, and no being 
can be intelligent without language. 

Here therefore is an opening for all who have a 
taste for collecting old things, and who are too poor 
to pay for what are after all, in comparison to words, 
very modern antiquities. But although the specimens 
for such a collection are cheap, the labour of collecting, 
of sifting and analysing them is not inconsiderable. 
There are some provinces in the vast realm of speech 
which as yet have been but very imperfectly surveyed 
and mapped out, and I should advise no collector to 
begin his museum with Patagonian, Indo-Chinese, or 
Abcbasian words. It is best to begiu with our own 
language, and from thence to allow our researches to 
radiate towards the other languages of Europe. 

These have all been classified. With two exceptions, 
all the modern and ancient dialects of our small Euro¬ 
pean continent belong to three great families, the 
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Aryan, the Semitic, and the Turanian. The two 
unclassed languages are Bask and Etruscan, which as 
yet stand alone without any recognised relationship, 
while all the rest can prove their legitimate origin and 
their unquestioned descent. We might in fact claim 
the whole of Europe for the Aryan family of speech. 
For modern Hebrew, as spoken by a few Jews, is 
really a foreign language in Europe, while Maltese is 
a very insignificant representative of Semitic speech. 
As to the ofishoots of Turanian speech in Europe, we 
have Hungarian in the south, and Finnish, Esthonian, 
and Lapponian in the north. Excluding these in¬ 
truders, or, it may be, these exiles, the w'hole of Europe 
is the homo of Aryan speech. 

, Before we begin to collect, however, and before we 
can hope to arrange our collection systematically, we 
must remember that the Aryan family did not take 
possession of this Western peninsula of Asia as an un¬ 
divided body, and at one and the same time. They 
had been separated for centuries, nay, more likely, for 
thousands of yeaa-s, and to such an extent th^t when 
they poured into Europe, wave upon wave, they 
hardly recollected their distant relationship, and had 
certainly become as unintelligible to one another as 
if they had never had the same fathers and mothers. 
We must therefore keep in our collections separate 
departments. In well-arranged museums we do not 
mix Greek with Koman statues, Celtic with Slavonic 
and Teutonic coins. We have one room for historic, 
another for prehistoric antiquities. We must keep 
the same order in our museums of words. I do not 
like to repeat here what every one who takes an in¬ 
terest in the subject can find in my Lectures on the 
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Science of Language/ I have given there a full out¬ 
line of a scientific classification of the principal lan¬ 
guages of Europe, and according to that outline every 
collector can arrange his small collection of words, 
can trace their relationship, and follow their inigi*a- 
tions from century to century. Though these lectures 
wore published many years ago and may possibly 
themselves be counted among old things, I believe they 
will still answer every purpose in the hands of careful 
collectors of words or students of Comparative Phifo- 
logy. It may be that some more recent linguistic 
theories are not mentioned in them, but in that case, 
though my silence does not necessarily mean dissent, 
still less disapproval, it may mean that adhm sui 
judice I is est, i. e. that these theories require more 
careful testing before they should be admitted into a 
manual of the Science of Language, It may also be 
that some of the theories which I still adhere to in 
these lectures may seem to others superseded by newer 
theories. But here again, though in a growing science 
like that of Comparative Philology we naturally have 
to learn and to unlearn from day to day, and from 
year to year, I doubt whether I have in my lectures 
put forward any doctrines which I should now have 
to surrender, or whether I ever represented arguments 
and conclusions as firmly established which, in the 
present state of our knowledge, cannot be otherwise 
than problematical. 

I may therefore, I believe, with a good conscience 
refer those of my readers who really wish to arrange 
for themselves a small museum of words to my ‘ Lec¬ 
tures on the Science of Language * (last edition, 1885), 
where they will find all those rules which a librarian 
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wants for a catalogue rauonni of his books, or the 
keeper of ?>■ collection of coins for a proper arrange¬ 
ment of his chests and drawers. 

And as example is always better than precept, I shall 
select a few specimens in order to show how words 
should be collected, how they should ,be cleaned and 
arranged, and how their migrations should be traced 
from century to century, or from cotintry to country; 
for words are tossed about in the world, and their fates 
are often very strange. Each word has its biography, 
beginning with its birth, or at least with its baptism. 
Wo may speak of its childhood, its youth, its manhood, 
and old age, nay, even of its death, and of its heirs 
and successors. The early chapters of these word- 
biographies are no doubt the most difficult and require 
very careful treatment; but, as in the lives of men 
and women, they are also the most important, and in 
the case of most words they often determine the whole 
of their subsequent career. In the earliest chapters 
we shall find that our authorities sometimes differ 
and are not always quite trustworthy; nay, there are 
many lives in which as yet the earliest chapters are 
entirely missing. But there are rich archives which 
have still to be ransacked, and every conscientious 
student, I believe, will find that, with proper care and 
judgment, his researches will be amply rewarded. 

I shall begin with a word that seems to be very 
easy to place and to trace, but which, nevertheless, 
will prove somewhat troublesome when we try to 
follow it up to its first beginnings. 

Fortune came into English with that large class 
of words which the Normans brought into England 
from the north of Trance. The Normans, being them- 
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selves of Scandinavian, that is, of Teutonic origin, 
adopted Northern French as their language, and had 
to learn a number of Latin words in that form which 
they had assumed in the langue d’oil, or the northern 
dialects of Gaul. The Latin fortuna thus became 
the Norman fortune, and with a change of accent 
the English fd r t u n o. 

These later fates of the word require indeed hut few 
remarks. Almost every one of the meanings which 
fortuna has assumed in English can be traced back 
to French, to mediajval Latin, and finally to classical 
Latin. 

We speak of good and evil fortune, so did the 
French, and so did the Eomans. By itself fortuna 
was taken either in a good or in a had sense, though 
it generally meant good fortune. It is the same in 
French, though in such expressions as Bieit, vows 
preserve de wal et de fortune it is clear that it can only 
be intended for manvaise fortune. Whenever there 
could be any doubt, the Eomans defined fortuna by 
such adjectives as hoiia, seeunda, prospera, for good; 
.mala or adversa for bad fortune. Fortuna thus be¬ 
came at a very eaily time one of those numerous 
words which, when their real origin has once been 
forgotten, prove very troublesome to all thoughtful 
speakers, and as they seem to be full of contradictions, 
call forth numerous more or less ingenious explana¬ 
tions. Fortuna came to mean something like chance, 
and the ancient Eomans accustomed themselves at a 
very early time to believe that certain things hap¬ 
pened by chance {^forte qwddam), while others were 
ordered by a divine will (divinitus). Sometimes they 
speak doubtfully whether there is such a thing as 
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there is a god who cares for what 
happens to^, us (Cic* Att. iv. lo^); while more philo¬ 
sophical minds deny altogether the possibility of any 
chance, if all things are held together by necessity. 
(Cic. Divin. ii. 7, Si haec habent talew necessitalem^ quid 
cas 4 fieri aut forte fovUindputenins ? Nihil eumi est lam 
conlrarium ralioui et consiantiae quamfortuna: ut mihi ne 
in deum quidem cadere videaitir ut eciat quid casn et forhdio 
futunm sit.) In another place, however, ho admits 
that, according to the judgment of aU men, fortune 
may be asked from the gods, while wisdom is to be 
found within ourselves only (Nat. D. iii. 36). In this 
manner the word was tossed about. A distinction was 
sometimes attempted between fors, having the sense 
of chance, and Fortuna, being the name of a goddess, 
a distinction which is clearly artificial, and is contra¬ 
dicted by the old name of the goddess herself, which, 
as we shall see, was Fors Fortuna. 

Another more definite sense which ‘fortune’ has 
assumed in English and in French, namely ‘ wealth,^ 
seems at first sight unclassical, but it is not so. As 
we say of a young lady that she has no fortune (which 
is not necessarily a misfortune), elle n'a point defortune, 
or as we speak of a man who has made or lost his 
fortune, the Romans used fortuna, and particularly 
the plural, fortunae, in the sense of riches, or what 
the Germans call GlucksgUter. Cicero himself (pro S. 
Rose. Amer. 3) says, a Ohrysogono peio ut peeunid for-- 
tunisqne nostris contenlus sit. 

There are other meanings, however, which fortuna 
assumed in the mouths of the less classical descen¬ 
dants of Cicero, for which we are unable to produce 

* Sed de ista ambulatione fors viderifc, aut si qui est qui ouret d^us. 




' f; any warrant from classical writers, though, of course, 
this does not prove that for tuna, in its early youth 
and manhood, did not possess those meanings. In 
mediaeval Latin fortuna means a storm, or peril of 
the sea, and so it does in French. Froissart (i. i. io8) 
writes: Leurs vaissaux enrent n grande fortune S2ir mer 
que plmietm de lenrs nefs furent perdueSy which leavCvS 
no doubt that fortune here means misfortune. Rabe-^ 
lais uses fortunal for tempest, and a sail which may 
be left during a storm is even now called voil de 
fortune. In Italian too fortunoso is used for a 
tempestuous sea, though originally it may have meant 
no more than perilous; peril and fortune being used 
almost synonymously in such expressions, for in¬ 
stance, as ^ ees risqzieSy perihy et fortune* 

Another curious meaning was assumed by for¬ 
tuna when in mediaeval law-books it occurs in the 
sense of treasure trovey i. e. trSsor trouve. Thus we read 
in the Stabilimenta St. Ludovici, lib. i, Nus lia for^ 
tune d'ory se il n'est roisy i. e. no one has a right to 
treasure trove of gold, unless he be king. 

Such are the later chapters in the history of the 
word fortuna, and it might seem that nothing more 
was wanted to make us understand the whole of its 
curriculum vitaCy if only we are satisfied that from the 
very beginning fortuna meant chance, fortune, or 
misfortune, both, to our minds, very familiar ideas, and 
which seem to require no further justification. If an 
etymology was wanted, nothing seems more natural 
than to derive fors and fortuna from ferre, to 
bring, so that fors would have meant something that 
brings, and Fortuna a goddess that brings good or 
evil gifts. Why should we wish to know any more, 
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or why should we hesitate to accept so natural a 
derivation ?> 

I appeal to those who have studied the biographies 
of similar words in Latin whether they do not feel 
some misgiving about so vague and abstract a god¬ 
dess as Dea quae fert^ the goddess who brings. That 
Fortuna and Fors were names of goddesses cannot 
be doubted. The only doubt is, whether the abstract 
noun fortuna was raised into a goddess, like Virtus 
or Victoria, or whether the name of the goddess 
became afterwards an abstract noun, as in the case 
of Venus, Gratiae, Mars, &c. 

When abstract nouns are changed into goddesses, 
they seem in most cases to represent acts or qualities 
of men and women, such as virtus, virtue,pudicitia, 
shame, victoria, victory. Fortuna, however, is of 
a very different character. She is something un¬ 
known or divine, supposed to bring good or evil to 
man. We ask, therefore. Who is she? What is her 
birthplace? What stuff is she made of? And here, if 
we inquire into the earliest traditions about the birth 
and the parents of Fortuna, we observe a very great 
difference between her and such thin and airy per¬ 
sonifications as Fides, Spes, Virtus, Favor, 
Pallor, Honor, Victoria, Concordia, Pudi- 
citia, and all the rest. These abstract goddesses 
have hardly any antecedents, and even later poets 
have no more to say of them than what any poet 
might say even at present, when addressing such 
heavenly spirits as Virtue or Honour. 

Very different are the early credentials of For¬ 
tuna. To the later Romans Fortuna may have 
seemed to be no more than ‘ one who brings,’ dea quae 
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feH^ but Fors was one of the most ancient Italian 
deities, and her worship flourished in ins^ny places. 
One of her oldest names is Fors Primogeiiia, or 
Primigenia, the first-born of the gods, though she 
is represented at other times as the daughter of Jupi¬ 
ter. One inscription^ is addressed to her as Forfimal 
Fiovos filiiai immoceniai^ others as Fortunae Jovis puero 
jprmigeniae',^ This puer (child) ^r fill a of Jupiter 
held an even more exalted position in some parts of 
\ Italy, for Cicero tells us of an old sanctuary and 
i oracle at Praeneste, where For tuna was represented 
' as holding Jupiter and Juno on her lap, and giving 
the breast to young Jupiter. 

I ask, can such a goddess bo explained as one of 
the modern abstract deities, like Fides -or Spe&l 
Do we find in Roman mythology anything analogous 
to a nondescript ‘ being who brings,’ but occupying at 
the same time old sanctuaries, and being raised to the 
rank of either the mother or nurse or the child of 
Jupiter? It will be said, no doubt, that if we have 
in Greek such abstract goddesses as Moira or Aisa, 
wo are hardly justified in objecting, on principle, to a 
Latin goddess, Fors, in the sense of a bringer. But, 
first of all, old Italian mythology is not the same as 
Greek ; and secondly, Moira, at least in Homer, shows 
no traces of that truly mythological character which 
can be discovei*ed in Fors Primogenia. I believe 
that tliroughout Homer we might take Moira as a 
simple appellative, meaning share or fate, without 
destroying the poetical character of any passage in 

' See H. Jordan! Symbolae ad historiam religionnm Italicarum, 
in the Index Lectionum ex Regia Academia Albertina per aestatem 
anni 1885 habendarum; Regimontii, 188.6. 
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which it occurs. I remember neither parents nor 
offspring of Moira and Aisa in Homer, nor do I 
think that, either in the Iliad or in the Odyssey, are 
prayers ever addressed to either of them. In later 
times, no doubt, they assume new names and a new 
character, but this seems chiefly due to their being 
joined or even identified with such really ancient 
goddesses as the Erinyes, Keres, and Charites. 

Who, then, was this Fors, the first-born, who can 
be conceived both as the daughter and as the mother 
of Jupiter? According to the language of Aryan 
mythology, the first-born of the bright gods is the 
Dawn. She is called AgriyA,, the first, who comes 
at the head of all the other gods, who brings, indeed, 
pft'ecious gifts, namely, light and life, and who, therc-^ 
fore, is invoked first (pratham^) at every morning 
prayer (pfir vahfltau). The same Dawn is also called 
the daughter of Dyaus (Zeus), duhit^ Diva//, and 
in other places she is, like Fors, represented as the 
mother of the gods (Rig-veda i. ii 3,19), and as carry¬ 
ing her bright child, rusadvats^. There are, in 
fact, few praises bestowed in the Veda on Us has, the 
Dawn, which cannot be transferred to For tuna, thus 
showing her to have been originally, like Us has, the 
bright light of each day, worshipped from the earliest 
days as the For tuna hujusce diei. For tuna had 
one temple near the Circus Maximus, another in the 
Campus Martius, and her own festival fell on the 30th 
of July. This Fortuna hujusce diei was very 
much what we might call Good Morning. There 
w^as likewise a Fortuna Virgo, reminding us of the 
Fer-onia as Juno Virgo, and her festival fell on 
the same day as that of the Mater Matuta. Are all 
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these purely fortuitous coincidences, or may we not 
see in all these sayings the same thought which Isaiah 
expressed in a parallel Semitic metaphor; ‘ Thy light 
shall break forth as the morning, and thine health 
shall spring forth speedily ? * (ch. Iviii. 8.) 

And if in the concept of Fors Fortuna we cannot 
but recognise a reflex of the goddess of the Dawn, 
who brings everything, who in her lap has good and 
evil gifts, or who, as the German proverb says, ‘ has 
gold in her mouth,’ does her name resist our attempt 
to trace fortune back to the East and to recognise in 
her an old Aryan name of the Dawn ? No one who is 
acquainted with the phonetic laws which determine 
the form of Aryan roots in Latin and Greek, will 
hesitate for one moment to see in Fors a possible 
and, as far as phonetic rules are concerned, a perfectly 
legitimate descendant of the Sanskrit root to 
glow, from which many names expressive of the light 
. of day have sprung. In Sanskrit, by the side of H^, 
we find the fuller form gh^, and from it we have a 
large family of words, such as ghrineb, heat, but also 
ghriwa, warmth of the heart, or pity; ghr^;^i, sun- 
/ shine, gharma {Oepiios), summer, but likewise a name 
for a warming vessel, a kettle, and for what is 
warmed in it, hot milk; ghrzta, melted butter, fat, 
&c. This root is most prolific, particularly in words 
expressive of the affections of the heart. Thus hri- 
ra-te is used in the sense of being angry, i. e. of being 
hot against a person, while har-yd-te means he is 
hot after something, i. e. ho desires it. From this we 
have har-yata, desirable, beautiful, Lat. gratus, 
while in hri, the original meaning of heat or blushing 
has been changed into that of shame. Many names 
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.. ^lour too OVTB their origin to this root, such as 
hari, harit, hari?/a, and harita, all meaning ori¬ 
ginally bright, but afterwards specialised, so as to 
express the colours of red, yellow, or green. Two of 
these adjectives have in India become mythological 
names, hari and harit, both being used in the Veda 
as the names of the horses of the sun and of Indra. 

And while harit in Sanskrit remained the name 
of the horses or rays of the morning, in Greek the 
same word Xoptr became the name of one and after¬ 
wards of many bright and graceful goddesses of the 
morning, well known to all lovers of Greek poetry 
and art as Charis and the Charites. From the 
same source that yielded xapir we may, I believe, 
safely derive Fors, Fortis, taking it either as a mere 
contraction, or as a new derivative, corresponding to 
what in Sanskrit would be Har-ti, and would mean 
the brightness of the day, the For tun a hujusce 
diei. 

But it will be said. Why should the people of Italy 
have called her Fors, and not Hors? To answer 
this question fully would require a long phonetic dis¬ 
quisition, and I prefer therefore to appeal hero to a 
few facts only. Latin was poor in what we call 
aspirated sonant consonants. Greece was entirely 
deficient in them. If, therefore, we have in Sanskrit 
words beginning with h, gh, dh, or bh, we must be 
prepared in Latin to find either the aspiration alto¬ 
gether dropped, or h and f doing service for guttural, 
dental, or labial aspirated sonant consonants L That 
f and h vary in Latin we know from the statement of 
Latin grammarians, who mention fostis by the side 

* See Grassmann, in Kuhn’e ' Zeitschrift,’ xii. 89. 
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of hostis, fostia by the side of hostia. Onr 
shortest way, however, to show that For% may stand 
for Hors, is the Latin word corresponding to ghar- 
ma, heat, Greek 0 eppo's, which is the same as the Latin 
adjective formus, a, um, hot. If gharma could 
become formus, harti could become forti. On 
phonetic grounds it is impossible to raise any objec¬ 
tions. From a mythological point of view Fors finds 
its full and perfect justification as a name given 
originally to the bright Dawn, as the daily bringerof 
good or it may be evil tidings, as the unknown or 
uncertain goddess, as the first-born of all the bright 
powers of the sky, a.nd the daughter of the sky; but 
likewise, from another point of view, as the mother of 
the daily sun, who is the bright child she carries fin 
her arms. 

i It is a very common fate for etymologies of this 

'' kind to be sot down as ingenious and plausible, but 
no more. Now I protest against this. I do not claim 
absolute certainty for any etymology, but I maintain 
that, if all phonetic rules have been carefully ob¬ 
served, and if all psychological difiiculties have been 
cleared away, an etymology ought to be accepted and 
treated like any other historical fact. I do not claim 
more, but I cannot accept less. Like all historical! 
facts, an etymology also is liable to coiTection by the 
discovery of new evidence. We accept the fact' that 
Napoleon was born in 1769, but we do not say that it 
is impossible ho should have been born in any other 
year, and if new evidence should be forthcoming to 
show that his birth took place in 1768, we should be 
perfectly ready to accept it. The same applies to the 
bkth of words. Show that Fors could not have 
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sprung from the root GHJS, and that there ia evidence 
that it sprang from the root bh^, and we are willing 
to reconsider our conclusion. But, as the case stands 
now, we have a right to say, that unless some analogy 
can he shown for an ancient Italian deity having so 
thin and unmeaning a name as ‘ she yrho brings or 
carries away,’ and this, not as an epithet of another 
more substaiitial deity, but as a pure appellative, we 
must object to the explanation of Fors as Dea quae 
fe°rt. We have likewise a right to say that Fors, as 
derived from GH^, and meaning the bright or golden, 
would, like otyAjjfcro-a, Aa/xirpo(/)a?;s, ^aevvd, be a 

most natural name of the brightest of all goddesses, 
the Dawn, the Morning, the Day. If a better ety¬ 
mology can be found, let it be produced, but until 
then let us accept our facts, as we accept all other 
facts, liable to correction, but, until so corrected, true. 
There are historians who doubt whether Napoleon 
ever existed, and there are philosophers who doubt 
whether the Dawn and other manifestations of nature 
had any existence in the poetry and mythology of the 
ancient world. With such antagonists I am too old 
to fight. But if any should doubt that Nature in her 
common and yet her grandest aspects is reflected in 
the myths of the most ancient poets, let them consult 
the myths of the most modern poets, and they will 
see in them too ‘ the calm, all-permitting, wordless spirit 
of Nature—the sunrise, the heaving sea, the woods 
and mountains, the storm and the whistling winds, the 
gentle summer day, the winter sights and sounds, the 
night, and the high dome of the stars absorbing the 

^ See 'Birds and Poets,’ by John Burroughs, Edinburffh, 1887 
P* ^55 J Plight of the !E^gle (\yalt Whitman). ^ 
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spirit of the beholder, and quickening and purifying 
the thoughts of the true poet with fresh and un- 
breathed morning air. 

Thus our biography of For s For tuna ends, as the 
biographies of most words end, with thoughts taken 
from that nature by which man found himself sur¬ 
rounded when ho formed his first concepts of words, 
by which he was taught his first lessons, and supplied 
with the first metaphors for the expression of higher 
and less tangible ideas. It may seem a long journey 
from the golden rays of the dawn, which were a for¬ 
tune to our earliest ancestors, to the bright gold coins 
which are supposed to constitute our own fortune. 
But there is really no break on the road on which 
Fors or Fortuna travelled from East to West, if only 
we look carefully for the faint footprints which she 
has left behind. 


II. Words ik their Infan9y. 

ri'^HERE are not many words whose history, like 
Jb that of Fortuna, can be traced back without 
a break from their old age to their very birth, but 
whenever this can be done, we invariably find that, 
like Fors and Fortuna, every word expressed in 
the beginning something that could be handled or 
sm^elt or seen or heai’d. Every word, in fact, has had 
to spend some time in the cradle and in the nursery, 
and during that period there is little call for abstract 
ideas or sublime conceptions. 

For some reason or other a certain class of philoso¬ 
phers has always protested, and is still protesting, 
against this view, whether it is advocated as a mere 
theory by sagacious thinkers like Locke, or proved 
as a fact by the students of language. They seem 
to consider it almost as an indignity that language 
should have started with such poor and home-spun 
materials, and should not from the very first have 
been endowed with general, abstract, spiritual, and 
sublime ideas—should have been earth-born, in fact, 
not heaven-bom. But why should these idealistic 
philosophers feel uneasy on that score ? When will 
people learn that in order to know what a thing is, 
we must always try to learn what it can become? 
As far as any outward signs of language and reason 
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are concerned, no doubt a baby is no better than a 
puppy. But an infant, that is to say, a being that 
speaks 7 iot yet^ grows into a speakei', a puppy never 
develops into anything but a barker. Aristotle would 
have said that with regard to language a baby and a 
puppy were alike actually^ but not so virtually. 

I confess I like these old scholastic terms, if only 
they are properly understood, and it is by no means 
easy to replace them by more telling words. We 
might say that there is vii‘tue in the baby, but not' in 
the pnppy; and that though the infant does not 
speak as yet in very deed, there is in it a germ which 
sooner or later will unfold—will blossom and bear 
fruit. Aristotle, who was one of the first to struggle 
with these distinctions, called what we call germ,, or 
power or force bvvafXLSi w^hich in Latin was rendered 
both by potentia and virtus, while what was 
perceptible in act or deed was said by him to exist 
ivcpy^la, which mediaeval philosophers have translated 
by actu. When we now use these words virtually 
and actually^ we hardly remember to whom we owe 
them ; nay, we sometimes imagine that it was reserved 
to the nineteenth century to discover the constant 
transition of the virtual into the actual —the real 
essence of evolution and development—a misconcep¬ 
tion which has lately received a well-deserved casti¬ 
gation at the hands of Professor Huxley^. 

But it is strange that not philosophers only, but 
philologists also, nay, even comparative philologists, 
seem to have a kind of feeling that there is some¬ 
thing disheartening in the confession that language is 
entirely of the earth, earthy. They would like to 
' ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ December, 1885, p. 854. 
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make an exception, if only in favour of a few words. 
Thus, whiles Cousin pleads as a philosopher for at 
least two words—je, I, and etre, to be—as of 
equivocal birth, G. Curtins, whose recent death will 
long be felt as a real calamity by all who have the 
true interests of the science of language at heart, 
claims an exemption from the general rule for at 
least three pet roots of his own, viz. man, to think; 
SMHl, to remember; and onA, to know. 

tiousin, in his ‘Lectures on the History of Philosophy 
during the Eighteenth Century’ (Paris, 1871, vol. ii. 
p. :^74), writes :— 


' I shall give you two words, and I shall ask you to trace 
them back to primitive woi-ds expressive of sensible ideas. 
Take the word je. This word, at least in all languages known 
to me, is not to be reduced, not to be decomposed; it is 
primitive, and expresses no sensible idea; it represents nothing 
but the meaning which the mind attaches to it; it is a pure, 
true sign, without any reference to any sensible idea. The 
word efre is exactly in the same case; it is primitive and 
altogether intellectual. I know of no language in which the 
French verb etre is rendered by a corresponding word that 
expresses a sensible idea; and therefore it is not true that all 
the roots of language in their last analysis are signs of sensible 
ideas!’ 


A ‘sensible idea’ is a horrible mixture, but sup¬ 
posing that it is meant for a sensuous percept, there 
is no difficulty any longer in discovering a very 
definite percept which is at the bottom of etre. The 
French etre has passed no doubt through many 
vicissitudes, and it really stands for so monstrous a 
grammatical blunder as ess ere instead of esse. It 
does not stand for stare, as has been sometimes 
supposed, though stare was used to express the 
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concept of mere being in the French 4 t 6 , j’ai ^td, 
i.e. ego habeo statum. The question'therefore is 
whether we are able to discover something earthy 
even in so airy a concept as 6tre, to be. Without 
entering here into the whole history of that word of 
which I have treated elsewhere^, I think I may safely 
say that as, which is the corresponding form in 
Sanskrit, meant originally to breathe, just as Biitr 
(fui, (l)ij(jii) meant to grow, VAS (Germ, wesen, I was) 
to dwell, v^T (Germ, worden) to turn. All these 
are what Cousin would call very sensible ideas; and 
in the same way, whenever we press hard on the 
so-called auxiliary verbs, they will always disclose 
behind their faded features clear traces of an original 
puipose, very definite, very palpable, very sensible.' 

The case is somewhat diflerent with je, ego. This 
pronoun does ceitainly not express what Cousin would 
call a sensible idea, but, like all pronouns, it is simply 
demonstrative, pointing to something in space or time, 
Qot very diflferent originally from the Greek oye or oSe, 
this man, i. e. I. 

It might be said, no doubt, that Cousin produced 
these objections a long time ago, and at a time when 
the results of comparative philology had not yet 
become the common property of all educated people. 
This is true. But what shall we say then of Curtius ? 
Though he too is sometimes represented as passe, I 
doubt whether very much that is really new and true 
has been added to the permanent capital of the science 
of language by those who are constantly telling us - 
themselves that they have so far outstripped him. By 
all means let us aU outstrip one another, and let us 

^ * Lectures on the Origin of Religion,* p. 197, 





readily confess that in some things the young are 
sure to outj 5 trip the old. Curtius was the very last 
man to grudge the younger philologisis their new 
discoveries, their more minute distinctions, their 
filigree-work traced on the somewhat cyclopean walls 
on which the founders of our science had erected their 
noble edifice. He did not object to being criticised; 
he was ready to learn even from his own pupils. But 
he certainly seems to have been surprised, as others 
have been, when those who had built some very 
useful attics, declared again and again that the first 
and second floors of the building erected by such men 
as Bopp, Grimm, and Pott, were no longer fit for 
respectable people to live in. 

Well, I have often differed from Curtius, and he 
from me; but our differences have generally ended 
in a mutual understanding, for the simple reason, I 
believe, that we both cared for truth, and not for 
victory. I feel no hesitation, therefore, in expressing 
my dissent from him even now when he himself can no 
longer reply, and I deny that the three roots which 
he mentions^ as exceptions to the general rule that 
all abstract words are derived from concrete, consti¬ 
tute real exceptions. 

With regard to the root SM^, to remember, Latin 
memoria, I have fully shown in a chapter devoted 
to the root MiR^, a parallel form of that it meant 
to care, to love, to desire, as we see in Sanskrit 
Sinara, love, and in Greek fX€pixa[pco, pipLpva, lopcopos^ 
etc.; and I have tried to explain by what process the 
concepts of caring, loving, dwelling on, could be ex- 

^ ' Grnndzuge der Griechisclien Etymologie/ p. 102. 

* ‘ Lectures on the Science of Language,* vol. ii. p. 347. 



pressed by a root -which meant originally to make 
soft, to melt, the very concept which is astigned to the 
root MiR, the sister root of sM/B. 


The root of gnI, to know, had no doubt reached its 
abstract meaning in all Aryan languages before the 
Aryan family was broken up, and that is a long time 
ago. But we can still perceive that the root gnA is 
formed from a root GAN, like mnA from man, dhmA 
from BEAM, etc. Now this root gan meant really, I am 
strong, I can, and originally, I beget, as we may see in 
such derivatives as yov€.vs, parens, Sk.^anita,yerer?;/), 
genitor, etc. A root which originally meant, ‘ I am 
I strong/ ‘I can,’ and afterwards, ‘I know/ may surely 
I be said to have expressed a very sensible idea. We 
say in German Ich kann Griecliiach^ in the sense ' of 
‘ I know Greek,’ and this includes both the practical 
knowledge, the Tc'xrr), and the theoretical knowledge, 
the imcrrrifxrj of Greek. This emorrifXT], or knowledge, 
is, as Aristotle tells us, the result of repeated ifiTTeipia, of 
practical experience, power, or skill. In Sanskrit sak 
means to be strong or able, the desiderative 5IKSH means 
to learn. We can thus understand how in an early 
phase of thought, I can, i. e. I have mastered, came 
to mean I know, while in a later phase of language I 
know came to mean lean, for, in Anglo-Saxon, i c can, 
I can, is really an old preterite of cunnan, to knowb 
There remains, therefore, out of the whole capital 
of language one root only, man, to think, of which, 
according to Curtins, it would be impossible to find a 
material origin. Let us see whether we really cannot 
follow up that root also a little farther, and trace it to 
its homely nursery. We find here again two forms of 

* Skeat, ' Principles of English Etymology,’ p. 126. 
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Sesame root, man and mnA, giving rise to such 
words as g&'o?, mind, Sk. manas, Lat. mens, and 
re-min-iscor, hut also to fxvvi^r), memory. That this 
root MAN is the same root which wo have in (livat, 
I remain, or in Latin maneo, has been admitted by 
Curtius and by most comparative scholars; but Gur- 
tius thinks that ‘ the concept of remaining and con¬ 
tinuing was secondary, and derived from the primary 
cojicept of meditative and hesitative thought as the 
opposite of quick deed’ ( 1 . c. p. 103). Unnatural as 
this may sound, there is much to be said for it, as for 
most of Curtius’s observations. In the growth of lan¬ 
guage and thought words do not only change their 
material into a spiritual, but likewise theii' spiritual 
into a material meaning. While at first the quickness of 
thought is likened to the quickness of lightning or of 
horses, after a time the quickness of horses is likened 
to the quickness of thought. As early as the Veda 
we find horses called manoyava, ‘ quick like thought.’ 
And as thought is not only quick, but, from another 
point of viewi may also be said to be slow, Curtius’s 
viewis by no means unnatural, and might be supported 
by not a few analogies. If we ask a man whether he 
is coming, he might say. ‘ I am thinking,’ i. e. ‘ I am 
hesitating.’ The great Cunctator, Fabius, might 
really be translated as the thoughtful general if, as 
Curtius thinks, cunctari is connected with the Sk. 
SANK, to ponder, the Gothic hugjan. 

But in spite of all this, everything seems to me to 
point in a different direction when we are looking for 
the true origin of MAN, to think. The fact that man 
would be the only root which started with an abstract 
meaning would alone be enough to make us feel very 
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doubtful. But there is stronger evidence in support 
of the theory that man meant first to remain, or, in a 
causative sense, to make remain, to stop, to hold; 
and that it afterwards only took the meaning of hold¬ 
ing, remembering, thinking. I am almost afraid to 
quote Aristotle once more, for we have of late been 
told so often that he is antiquated, and that in our 
days a knowledge of Plato and Aristotle disqualifies 
rather than qualifies a man for giving an opinion,,on 
any philosophical questions. However, I shall sum¬ 
mon up courage and point out how Aristotle clearly 
saw in the remaining of impressions the origin of 
remembering and thinking. After stating that all 
animals possess sensation, he divides them into two 
classes—those whose sensations remain (fMovri) and 
those whose sensations do not remain. Those whose 
sensations do not remain possess no knowledge 
{yv&aris) beyond sensation, while those whose sensa¬ 
tions do remain are again divided by him into two 
classes, according as they are able or not to gather 
the permanent sensations which remain (Aoyoy). The 
process, therefore, by which, according to Aristotle, 
thought arises is first sensation (ato-Oi^crts ); then per¬ 
manence (fjLovrj or fxirqfjLrjy memory). Then from re¬ 
peated acts of memory comes experience (iixTreipCa) \ 
and lastly, from experience arise both art (rix^’v) ^-iid 
knowledge (i 7 rt(TTrifjt.rj), which deal with the one in the 
manj^ that is with the general, and constitute in fact 
what we call the acts of the mind. If this should be 
called very primitive analysis of our mental develop¬ 
ment'it will"answer our purpose all the better; for it 

y > wdl make it all the .more plausible that what struck 
' Aristotle as the step leading from sensation to 
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thought- may have been in the minds of the early 
framers of ^nguage also, when they chose the root 
MAN, to remain or retain, which we have in /xor?}, to 
express the act of memory, fiirqfjLrj, and what is closely 
connected with memory, Sk. man as, joteVos, mens, 
min d. 

No doubt every one of these words took its own 
peculiar colouring from the atmosphere in which it 
w^s brought up. No doubt also there is still a great 
step from mere memory to thought. But so there is 
from, a shepherd to a king (gopa), from a hearth to a 
temple (aedes); and yet the name of the one grows 
slowly and imperceptibly into the name of the other. 

Nor is there any real weight in the objection that 
and mane re are intransitive verbs, meaning to 
remain and not to retain. Most ancient verbs can be 
applied both in a transitive and an intransitive sense, 
and language to supply her wants took as gi*eat liber¬ 
ties in ancient as in modern times, when, instead of 
%uhve 7 iit mild aliqnid^, ‘something comes up in my 
mind,’ we say je m'en sovviem^ ‘ I remember it.’ 

But if it should seem'strange that what we call 
memory was expressed at first as that which re¬ 
mains, and that to remember should have been 
conceived as holding back or causing to remain, let 
us consider that our own word recollection comes 
originally from a very rough and ready word, namely 
from re-colligo, to hind together, while intelligo, 
i.e. inter-iigo, meant much the same, namely to bind 
or combine one thing with another, and c o g i t o, i. e. co - 
agito, was originally no more than 

* Gell. xix. 7, a, 'XJt quaeque vox digu^ 
memoriae maudabamuB,’ 
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two together. Intellectual acts which go beyond mere 
sensation are over and over again expresa^d by words 
which meant originally to hold back or to hold to¬ 
gether. Thus to apprehend meant to take hold of, 
to comprehend to hold together, just as in German 
we have ergreifen, to grip, i.e. to apprehend, be- 
greifen to comprehend. In Sanskrit upa-labh, to 
take hold of, is likewise used in the sense of appre¬ 
hending and perceiving. Percipere from meaning 
to seize, came to mean to perceive (^percipere animo et 
memoria custodire, Cic. de Or, i. 28, 127). Concipere, 
to lay hold of on all sides, was used in the same sense, 
though in time it took more prominently the sense of 
understanding, thus preparing the modern distinction 
between percept and concept, the one sensuous, 
the other intellectual. From nehmen, capere, we 
have not only wahmehmen, to perceive, but like¬ 
wise the German name of reason, Vernunft. Vor- 
stellen in German means to stand or place before, 
and a Vorstellung was originally used in the sense 
of an image placed before the mind. The question 
whether Verst and comes from the same source, and 
meant originally the act of stopping, arresting, or 
holding sensations, is extremely difficult to answer. 
If it were so, this derivation would throw some light 
on the equally difficult word ^7rfc(rn//x?;, understanding, 
knowledge, which seems to be connected with icj^LcrrrjixLy 
to stop, and more particularly with eTrCcrTao-Ls, which 
means stopping, but is often used in the sense of 
attention or noticing. In that case, understanding 
also would perhaps receive some rays of light, though, 
at present, its formation and first intention are still 
involved in much doubt. 
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And as the names of oiir intellectual faculties, which 
are mostly Jxpressions for various acts performed by 
them, lead us back invariably to the simplest occupa¬ 
tions of the child which stops, seizes, holds, gathers, 
it may be smells and tastes whatever is brought 
within his grasp, other names also of that which is 
supposed to be within us, call it mind, or spirit, or 
soul, or anything else, disclose much more primitive 
meanings, whenever we succeed in discovering their 
baptismal certificates. Thus spirit meant at first no 
more than breath, then life, then soul, then mind. 

A ni mu s is connected with a nim a, air. I still know 
no better etymology of soul, though it has been much 
attacked, than that which connects it with the Gothic 
sahvala, and with saivs, the sea, and traces these 
words back to the same root which appears in Greek 
cretco, I shake (Lobeck, Rhemat., iia)y a root which 
Curtius identified with the Sanskrit root siifi, pre¬ 
raise, to set in motion. Though this derivation must 
remain somewhat uncertain, the possibility of forming 
a name of the emotions and passions within us from 
roots expressive of violent external motion is fully 
proved by the Greek dvfxo^, which, as even Plato knew 
(Crat. p. 419), is closely connected with Ov^lv, to rush, 
to rage, from which dveWa, a gale, and similar words. 

I must confess that it was chiefly this remark of Plato 
in the Cratylus (p. 419), that Ovixos is so called from 
the raging and boiling of the soul, that led me to sup¬ 
pose ^ that the idea of boiling might also be at the root 
of such words as Geist in Geraian and ghost in 
English, AS. gdst. To boil in Greek is (ioo for C^Vco, 
from which feo-ty, boiling, and probably also 

^ * Lectures on the Science of Language,* vol. i, p. 434, 
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ardour, zeal. In Sanskrit the same verb exists as 
YAS and YESH, which would account Old High- 
Gerraan jes-an, to ferment, from which A.S. gyst (for 
geost). The representation of a Sanskrit y by a 
Teutonic g has been needlessly called in question. We 
see an analogous change in such foims as Middle High- 
German gise, jas, jtilren, gej esen; in gist, foam, by 
.. the side of gest and jest, yeast. In Icelandic geisa 
means to chafe and rage, and in Swedish dialects 
gajst means a sharp wind. I still think, therefore, 
as I did in 1861, that ghost and Geist may come 
from the same root, and I may now refer to Grimm’s 
Dictionary, s.v. Geist, in support of my theory, and 
in explanation of certain peculiar changes of the 
vowels of this very root. Why the name of the 
famous Gey sir in Iceland should not come from 
the same root, though with a modified vowel, I 
cannot see; and even the name of Gas, though it is 
an artificial word, seems to me to have been formed 
under the influence of these words. It was the Belgian 
chemist Von Helmont (died 1644), who, as Dr. Skeat 
informs us, invented the two words Gas and Bias; 
and in inventing them he had no doubt in his mind the 
Dutch geest, a volatile liquid, and blazen, to blow. 

If we think of other words for spirit, soul, or mind, 
they all tell us the same tale. As we speak of the 
heart and the brain, the Greeks spoke of the midrif, 
(jypives ; the heart, napUa, Keap, i^rop ; and even of the 
liver, rjirap ; while \l/vxri, which expressed in time 
almost everything that goes on within us, meant ori¬ 
ginally no more than spirit or breath b 

^ For further information on this point see * On the Philosophy of 
Mythology,’ in Selected Essays, vol. i, pp. 594-97. 
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hatever words we take which now express the 
most abstract and spiritual concepts, they have all 
passed through their infancy and early youth, and 
during that time they were flesh and bone, and little 
else. 

What was the original meaning of to consider? 
It meant star-gazing. In Latin it is frequently used 
together with contemplare, to contemplate, and that 
is derived from templum, a space marked out in the 
heavens for the observation of auguries. The Latin 
percontari, to interrogate, to examine, comes from 
contus, the Greek /corrdy, a pole used for punting and 
for feeling the bottom of a river (Donat, ad Ter. Hec. 
i. 2, 2). To govern was originally giivernare, to 
stoer, formed from the Greek KvjSepvavy to steer, and 
this from KvjS^pvov, guvernum, the helm, the rudder, 
possibly so called because it was a slightly bent pole 
attached to a ship, and derived from kvoto), to bend, 
from which Kw/ 55 a, bent forward, etc. (See Schmidt, Vo- 
calismus, p. 162.) When we hear of an exploded 
error, we are apt to think of an explosion, as if the 
exploded error was like an exploded bomb, burst and 
harmless. But to explode meant originally to clap 
the hands till an actor took off his mask or left the 
stage, as Cicero says: E seem modo sibilis seel etiam con- 
vicio exploelebantiir. We see nothing strange when we 
speak of weighing our arguments or pondering the 
etymology of a word. Why should we wonder at the 
French using penser, i. e. pensare, to weigh, in the 
sense of thinking ? We speak of well-weighed state¬ 
ments, and in the same sense the Romans said ex- 
actus, exact, from exigere, to drive out the tongue 
of a balance, to weigh carefully. Such a careful 
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weighing was called exagium, the French essai, the 
English Essay, which is always supposed to be a 
careful and exact treatment of a subject. 

What is sagacity ? The Romans themselves tell 
us that sagacitas applies primarily to the keenness 
of scent in dogs. They tell us of a goose being inoi’e 
keen-scented than dogs, canihmve sagacior amer (Ov. M. 
xi. 599), and speak of a man as an animal providum, 
sagax, multiplex, acutum, memor, plenum ra- 
tionis et consilii (Cic. Leg. i. 7, But what is 
the origin of the word sagax ? Cicero derives s^gax 
from s&gire. ^ Mgirel he says, ^ sentire amte : eoa 
quo ecigae anus quia nmlta scire volunt; et sagaces dicti 
canes. Is igitiir qui ante sdgit quam oblata res esty dieitu/r 
praesagirCy id est futura ante sentire' Classical scholai's 
will probably be shocked at the idea of deriving 
s Tig ax with a short a, from sagire with a long, but 
nothing is more common than the change of a to 
when there is a reason for it. In one sense, however, 
they are quite right. Sagire is derived not from 
siigax, but from sagus, like saevire from saevus; 
but for all that 8d,gax and sagus sprang originally 
fi’om the same root. 

But what is that root ? I believe it was Lottner, 
himself a man of great sagacity, who first proposed to 
connect s^lgax and sagus with Greek r^ydaOai. In 
Greek 'qyela-Oai means to lead and to think, just as 
ducere in Latin. This rjydcrOaL cannot possibly be 
derived from dyco, though not only classical scholars 
think so, but even Curtius {Grundzilgey p. 171). But 
it may be connected with the English to seek, the 
Gothic sokian, so that a dog was at first called 
sagax because he led well or sought well, because he 
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was a good pointer. This implied his possessing a 
keen scent, ,|ind hence the applicability of the word 
sagacity even in the case of a Prime Minister, who 
must be a good leader, a good seeker, a good pointer, 
and, let us hope, a good retriever also. 

We have thus seen how important in the biography 
of words must always be the chapter of tlieir nursery 
recollections. We shall see hereafter how the school¬ 
days also have left their lasting impression on the 
che£racter of many words. 


Sl 
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W E have seen hovr strikingly Locke’s famous 
.aphorism, Nihil in mtellectu quod non ante fierit^ 
in senm, was confirmed by the testimony of language. 
The whole temple of language is built of bricks, and 
every one of these bricks is made of clay; or, in 
other words, every word in our dictionary is derived 
from roots, and every root, as Noird has shown, 
expressed a primitive act of primitive men, such as 
digging, platting, cutting, shaking, chewing, drinking, 
roaring, etc. Even Curtius’s three abstract roots sm^, 
to remember, gnI, to know, and man, to think, when 
closely pressed, had to confess their humble origin. 

But roots belong to prehistoric periods, and we 
have now to inquire whether the same law holds good 
in historic times likewise, and whether we too must 
be satisfied to use common clay wherewith to mould 
and model the most sublime, the most airy, the most 
abstract conceptions of our mind. 

An experiment is always more convincing than 
mere argument. Let us take such a word as Person. 
Nothing can be more abstract. It is neither male nor 
female, neither young nor old. As a noun it is hardly 
more than what to be is as a verb. In French it 
may even come to mean nobody. For if we ask our 
concierge at Paris whether anybody has called on us 
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Juring our absence, he will reply, ^Personm^ momieurl 
which nioam^ ^Not a bouI^ sir' 

Of course person is the Lat. persona. It came 
to us from Rome, but the journey was long and its 
adventures- many. 

In Latin persona meant a mask, made of thin 
wood or clay, such as was worn by the actors at 
Rome. It is curious that while the Greek actors 
always wore these masks, the Roman actors did not 
adopt them at first. Thus while nearly all technical 
Latin terms connected with the theatre were borrowed 
from Greek, the name for mask, TrpoorcoTTov, was never 
naturalised in Italy, The story goes that a famous 
actor, Roscius Gallus (about loo b.o.), introduced 
masks, which had been unknown before on the Roman 
stage, because he had the misfortune to squint. This 
may or may riot be true, but I confess it sounds to 
me a little like a story invented by malicious friends. 
Anyhow it is strange that, if Roscius had introduced 
masks simply in order to hide certain blemishes of 
his face, the name given to them in Latin, possibly by 
Roscius Gallus himself, should have been persona, 
i.e. that which causes the voice to sound. We can 
understand why the Greeks called their masks TTpoV-. 
coTTOi/, which means simply what is before the face, 
the mask thus worn being meant to indicate the 
character represented by each actor on the stage. To 
us it seems almost incredible that the groat Greek 
actors should have submitted to such mummeries, 
and should have deprived themselves of the most 
powerful help in acting, the expression of the face. 
But so it was, and we are told that it was necessary, 
because without these pros6pa, which contained some 
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acoustic apparatus to strengthen the voice of the 
actor, they could not have made themselves heard in 
the wide and open-air theatres of Greece. 

Why these masks should have been called persona 
in Latin, i.e. through-sounder, requires no further 
explanation; but the story of Roscius Gallus, the 
squinting actor, becomes thereby all the more doubt¬ 
ful, pai*ticularly if we remember that Plautus already 
was able to use the diminutive persolla in the 
sense of ‘ You little fright I' (Plaut. Cure. i. 3. 36.) 

I see no reason to doubt that persona, as a 
feminine, was a genuine Latin word, the name of an 
instrument through which the voice could be made to 
sound, and more particularly of the mask used by 
Greek actors. 

Gellius (v. 7) informs us that a Latin grammarian 
who had written a learned work on the origin of 
words, Gavius Bassus by name, derived persona from 
personare, to sound through, because ‘the head and 
mouth being hidden everywhere by the cover of the 
mask and open only through one passage for the 
emission of the voice, drives the voice, being no 
longer unsettled and diffused, into one exit only, 
well gathered together, and thus makes it sound more 
clear and melodious. And because that mask makes 
the voice of the mouth clear and resonant, therefore it 
has been called persona, the 0 being lengthened on 
account of the form of the word.’ 

I should have thought that with regard to the 
origin and the formation of a word which had become 
current at Rome not so very long before his time, the 
testimony of a scholar such as Gavius Bassus was, 
would have carried considerable weight. But no; 
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there is nothing that scholars, who can discover 
nothing else^ like so much as to discover a false 
quantity. The o in the Latin adjective pers 5 nus, 
they say, is short, that in persona is long No 
doubt it is, and Gavius Bassus was well aware of it, 
but he says the o was lengthened on account of the 
form of the word. Is not that clear enough for 
a grammarian? Are there not many words in which 
the vowel is lengthened or strengthened on account of 
the^forin of the word ? Have we not in Sanskrit the 
same root, SVAN, which forms svS,na, sound, but 
sv 4 na, sounding? 

However, before we enter on the defence of our 
own derivation, let us see whether our opponents can 
produce a more plausible one. Scaliger, the gieat 
Scaliger, in order to avoid a false quantity, went so 
far as to derive persona from ir^pl o-w/uta, what is 
round the body, or even from TrepLC^aOaL^ to gird 
round. Is not this straining at a gnat and swallow¬ 
ing a camel ? We have only to consider that such an 
etymology was possible, and possible with a Scaliger 
who, taking all in all, was perhaps the greatest 
classical scholar that the world has ever known, in 
order to see how completely classical scholarship has 
been purified and reinvigorated by comparative philo¬ 
logy. Would even the most insignificant of Greek 
professors now venture on such an etymology which, 
not much more than three hundred years ago, was 
uttered without any misgivings by the prince of 
classical scholars ? 

About a hundred years later, another great autho¬ 
rity, Vossius, the author of an Mymologicum Magnum, 
represented persona as a corruption of the Greek 
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pros6pon. Now it is quite true that the Romans 
made sad havoc with some of the words which they 
adopted from Greek, but we may go through the 
whole Te 7 isaurm Italo-graecus^ lately published by Saal- 
feld (1884), without finding anything approaching to 
such violence. 

However, I must confess classical scholars are not 
the only offenders. Professor Pott, the Nestor of 
comparative philologists, rather than incur the sus¬ 
picion of committing a false quantity, suggests that 
persdna may be a corruption, if not of prosdpon, 
at least of a possible adjective prosopina, while 
the change of prosdpina into persona might be 
justified by the analogous change of Persephone into 
Proserpina. I do not thinkthat the equation Perse¬ 
phone : Proserpina=prosopina : persdna would 
be approved of by many mathematicians, and there 
remains besides the other objection that Persephone 
was a real Greek word, but prosopina was not. 

We must try to find out, therefore, \vhether Latin 
could not have formed two words, one personus, 
meaning resounding, and another pers&na, meaning 
a resounding instrument. It is well known that the 
radical vowels i and u are constantly strengthened in 
certain derivatives. I still think that the best name 
for that change is Guwa, but if it is thought better to 
begin with the strong vowels or rather diphthongs ai 
and au, and call i and u their weakened forms, I do 
not think that we either lose or gain much by this 
change of fashion. I hold that what Hindu gram¬ 
marians have explained as Gu^a, or strengthening, 
accounts best for such words as diix, dticis and 
dfico, fides and fidus, dicax and dico, etc. 
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—actly the same process would account for s 5 no 
and personas by the side of persona. We are not 
surprised at sopor and sopio, toga and contagium, 
s&gax and sagus, plficidus and plftcare, even 
sSdere and sedare. We have in Sanskrit 
quick, in Greek ^kvs, in Latin 6c-ius, all derived 
from a root AA, which preserves its short^ vowel in 
^cus and iicutus* We know that causative verbs in 
particular lengthen, if possible, their short vowel, as 
we see in sopire, placare, sedare^. If therefore 
our phonetic conscience pricks us, all we have to do. 
is to admit a causative formation of sonare, and 
persona would then mean exactly what it does 
mean, namely something which causes the voice to 
soifnd through. In fact persona by the side of 
sonare is no more irregular than perjugis, con¬ 
tinual, by the side of j tig, in conjux, conjiigis. 

Whoever invented or started this word, whether a 
squinting actor or some maker of musical instruments 
at Kome, had certainly no idea of what would be the 
fate of it. It is a very fascinating, though, no doubt, 
a very mischievous amusement, to roll down stones 
from the crest of a hilL Some start away briskly, 
but come to a sudden stop. Others roll down slowly, 
and after a time vanish from our sight. But now and 
then a quite insignificant pebble will strike against 
other stones, and they will roll down together, and 
loosen a large stone that was only waiting for a 
slight push. And down they go, like an avalanche of 
earth and dust, tearing up the turf, uprooting trees, 
jumping high into the air, and making havoc all 

^ Corssen, * tjber Aussprache dea Lateinischen,' vol. i. pp. 391 seq.; 
Hubachmanu^ ‘ Indogermanischer Vocalismus/ p. 57, 
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along their coui'se, till they settle down at last in the 
valley, and no one can say how these strange boulders 
came to be there. So it is with words. Many are 
started, but they will not roll. Others roll away and 
nothing seems to come of them. But this word per¬ 
sona has rolled along vrith wonderful bounds, striking 
right and left, suggesting new thoughts, stirring up 
clouds of controversy, and occupying to the present 
day a prominent place in all discussions on theology 
and philosophy, though few only of those who use it 
know how it came to be there. 

Persona proved to be a very handy and useful 
word, and I hardly know what we should have done 
without it. In languages which do not possess such 
a word whole trains of thought are missing which we 
express by distinguishing between the mask and its 
wearer. Both came to be called persona, and 
hence a very important double development in the 
meanings of the word. 

When persona was taken in its first meaning of 
mask, representing not the real, but the assumed 
character of an actor, nothing was more natural than 
to say, for instance, of a dishonest man that he was 
wearing a persona. Thus persona took the sense 
of false appearance, and Seneca (Ep. 2^4. 13) was able 
to say that we ought to remove the mere appearance 
or persona^ not only from men, but also from things : 
Non hominihus tantum^ Bed et rehus persona demenda est et 
reddenda facies sua. Personatus was used of a man 
who had to appear different from what he really was, 
and Cicero, writing to Atticus (15, i. 4), exclaimed, 
Quid est cur ego personatus ambulem ? ‘ Why should I 
walk about in an assumed character?’ We speak of 
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donating in a slightly different sense, namely, 
when some one, for fraudulent purposes, tries to pass 
for some one else. In Latin, however, persona was 
not always used in the sense of a deceptive ap¬ 
pearance, for we see Cicero remarking that ‘ He who 
teaches philosophy takes upon himself a very serious 
paH’: Qiii philosopJiiam projitet'ur^ gravissirna')^ milii 
iinere videtur personam (Cic. in Pis. cap. 29). 

But while in these cases persona is used in the 
sense of the mask worn, we find it in others ex¬ 
pressing the real character represented by the actor 
on the stage. When we now read of Dramatis 
Personae, we no longer think of masks, but of the 
real characters appearing in a play. After all, an 
actor, wearing the mask of a king, was for the time 
being a king, and thus persona came to mean the. 
very opposite of mask, namely a man’s real nature 
and character. Thus Cicero, for instance, writes to 
Caesar that his nature and person, or what would 
now be called his character, might fit him for a cer¬ 
tain work :—M ad earn rationem . , . existimaha^n satis 
aptarn esse et naturam et personam rneam^ characierem 
dicere hodie solemus. Nay, what is still more curious, 
persona slowly assumes the meaning of a gi*eat per¬ 
sonage, or of a person of rank, and, in the end, of 
rank itself, as when Cicero (de Fin. i, 2) says:— 
Genus hoc scribe^idi^ etsi sit elegans^ personae tamen ei 
dignitatis esse negant^ ‘ Though this kind of writing be 
elegant, they deny that it is weighty and dignified.’ 

This sense of persona prevailed during the Middle 
Ages, and continues, as we shall see, to the present 
day. A man magnae personae means in mediieval 
Latin a man of gireat dignity. We read of viri 
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nobiles et personati, also of mercatores por-^ 
sonati, always in the sense of eminent aiid respected. 
In ecclesiastical language persona soon took a tech¬ 
nical meaning. Personatus meant not only digni- 
tas in general, but it was used of those who held a 
living or several livings, but committed the actual 
cure of souls to a vicar. Perso7iae ^naxhne ii qui hene-^ 
ficia 8eu ecclesias per vicarios deserviri curanf; ‘Persons 
are chiefly those who let their benefices and churches 
be served by others.’ These so-called personae held 
very high rank, llahent dignitatem cim prerogativa in 
choTO et capitulo, A Canonicus, we read in a charter 
(anno 1227, tom. 2, Hist. Eccl. Mell. p. 120), non hahehit 
in elioro noetro stmihim in ordine penonarmn.^ sed Jialeb'it 
primum stauhm in ordine sacerdotum; ‘A canon shall 
not have in our choir a stall in the row of the 
eonae^ but shall have the first stall in the row of the 
priests.’ No doubt, this led to many abuses. We 
read of a nepos,a word of peculiar meaning, which 
still lives in our own word nepotism, who kirpi 
cortm&i'cio in diversie ecclesiis adeptns est p)^'i'^onutns^ ‘who 
by dishonourable means has obtained personatus in 
different churches.’ As early as 1222^, in a council 
held at Oxford, the question had to be discussed, 
utrvm, vicarius onera ecdesiae stibire deheat a7i persona^ 
‘ whether a vicar should fulfil the duties of the church 
ora persona.’ From this persona comes no doubt 
the modem name of parson, and it is strange that so 
learned a man as Blackstone should not have known 
this. For though he knows that parson is derived 
from persona, he thinks that he was called so be¬ 
cause the church, which is an invisible body, was 
represented by his person. 
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ackstone, as a lawyer, was evidently thinking of 
another tecAnical meaning which persona had as¬ 
sumed from a very early time. Omnejus, we read in 
Paul. Dig. lib. i. lit. 5, leg. i, qtio idim/iir vel ad personae 
perfdnet, vel ad res, vel ad acfiones. Anybody who had 
rights was in legal language a person, and slaves 
were said to have no person by law; nam servi 
sonam legihis non hahent (apud Senat. lib. 5 , Epist. 8), 
where persona maybe really translated by right. 
This is still more clearly seen in such phrases as 
hahere potestatem et personam emendi et vendeyidi, to pos¬ 
sess the power and right of buying and selling. In 
this sense, no doubt, the parson may be said to be the 
persona of his church, but this was not, as we saw, 
tbe historical origin of the ecclesiastical persona, as 
opposed to vicarius. 

Lastly, persona came to mean what we call a per¬ 
son, an individual. We read in mediaeval writers of 
universi personae qui capti mnt ex tdraque parte, all the 
persons who were taken on either side; and what is 
curious, this use of persona as a masculine continues 
even in modern French, where, under certain cii'cum- 
stances, we may treat personne as a masculine. 

But even here the biography of persona is by no 
means ended. At one time the fate of Christianity 
seemed to depend on the right meaning of the word 
TTpoa-coTTov or persona. Without entering here into 
all the intricacies of theological controversy, we can 
easily see that nothing was more natural to a Christian 
who spoke and thought in Greek than to apply to 
the three manifestations of the Godhead the name 
of prosopa, or masks. In doing this the earlier 
writers were quite conscious of the metaphorical 
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meaning of the word. Thus in the third century 
Clement (Protrepticus, x. no, 86 P.) speaSis of Christ 
as assuming the human mask (rd 6,vdp(^TTov irpoirwir^lov) 
and acting the drama of human salvation (to o-caTripLov 
hpapLa rrj^ av0pcoTT6Tr)ro^ vireKpCvcro), A very similar 
expression is found in Clement’s Stromata, vii. ii 
(313, S.), where we read, a/x€/;-(/)ws roivvv vTToicpiv6pL€vo^ 
TO bpapca Tov j3Cov 07i€p hv 6 Oebs ayoovLcraaOat Ttapdcrxrf: 
‘ Blamelessly acting whatever drama of life God gave 
him to act.’ It would have been impossible to find a 
better metaphor for what these early Christian philo¬ 
sophers wished to express, namely that the substance 
of the Godhead was one, but that it had manifested 
itself to us under three aspects, or, as it were, under 
three masks, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Gho»t. 
This form of thought would have satisfied the simplest 
peasant and the most hair-splitting philosopher, so 
long as they were content to see through the glass of 
metaphor darkly. But the Eastern and Western 
Churches spoke two different languages, and the 
Greek word prosopon always differed somewhat 
from the Latin word persona, by which it was 
translated. Prosopon retained more or loss the 
meaning of mask, persona added to it the meaning 
of the wearer of the mask. Persona connoted what 
stood behind the mask, the hypostasis; prosopon 
did not always. 

Hence the Greek ecclesiastics after a while became 
afraid of TrpoVcuTror or mask. They thought it might seem 
to favour the opinion of Sabellius, who maintained 
that there was one virdcrraa-Ls, substance, in the God¬ 
head, and that Father, Son and Holy Ghost were but 
three irpocrcoTTa) or dro/xara, names, or kvipy manifesta- 
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_ But they were e^lially afraid that if Father, 

Son, and Ho\y Ghost were represented as too distinct 
from each other, there was danger of Arianism, and 
that instead of three irpocrcdTra they would have three 
ovcrlai. They therefore took refuge in saying that 
there was in the Godhead one ovcria, essence, but 
three vTtoar&crus^ substances. Unfortunately the dis¬ 
tinction between ovaCa, essentia, and woordcrts, 
substantia, was not one sanctioned by philosophers 
at large, and even the earlier Christian writers had 
used ovcrCa and yTTonTdcns as synonymous. Those there¬ 
fore who laid the greater stress on the unity of the 
Godhead remonstrated against the admission of three 
viroa-TCLO’CLs which, in spite of all declarations to the con- 
trilfiry, seemed to them the same as ovcTLat. It was all 
very well to say, as Basilius did, that ovaCa, essence, 
differed from {/Troordort?, substance, as the general does 
from the singular, as for instance ‘animal’ differs from 
‘ this man.’ This did not satisfy either the philoso¬ 
phical or the theological conscience of honest thinkers, 
more particularly of those who had accustomed them¬ 
selves to the use of the word persona in Latin. 

There is a most touching letter of St. Jerome’s to 
Pope Damasus^. He had been a follower of Origen, 
and though he brought himself to speak of tres 
personae, his conscience revolted against the new 
formula, tres hypostases, which to his mind con¬ 
veyed the meaning of three substances. ‘ Which 
apostle,’ he says, ‘has ever uttered this? What new 
Paul, or teacher of the Gentiles, taught it? I ask, 
What can be understood by those hypostases? 

^ Vallarsi^s edit'on of St. Jerome, in Migne’s * Patrologia Iiatina,* 
vol. xxii, Epist. xv. 23. 
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They answer, Three subsisting persons. ^We answer 
that we hold tliat faith. But they are not satisfied 
with what we mean, they insist on our using the 
very word, because some kind of poison is supposed 
to be hidden in the very syllables. We cry out that 
if any one does not confess the three hypostases as 
three onhypostata, that is, as three subsisting per¬ 
sonae, let him be anathema. But becauvso we do not 
learn the (now) words, we are judged heretical. 
Surely, if any one who takes hypostasis for ovrrCa 
(substance) says that there is not one over la in the 
three personae, he is a stranger to Christ.... Decide, 
I adjure yon, if you like, and I shall not be afraid to 
say three hypostases. If you command it, let 
there be a new confession after that of Nicaea, and 
let us orthodox Christians declare our faith in similar 
words with the Arians 1 The whole school of secular 
knowledge recognises hypostasis as nothing else 
but oi)(rla. And will any one, I ask, proclaim with 
his sacrilegious mouth three substances ? There is one 
only nature of God which exists truly. . . . God alone 
who is eternal, that is, who has no beginning, has really 
the name of substance. . . , And because that nature 
alone is perfect, and there subsists but one Godhead 
in the three persons, which exists really and is one 
nature only, therefore whosoever says that there are 
three, namely tliree substances, i. e. overtax, dares 
really, under the cloak of pioty, to assert that there 
are three natures. . , * Let us, please, hear no more 
of throe hypostases, but let us retain the one.’ 

In spite of these remonstrances, however, St. Jerome 
had to yield. He had to use the new word viroardcrLs, 
substantia, instead of persona, whether he could 
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lect a new meaning with it or not. The Christian 
Fathers ouglit to have been most grateful for finding 
in theii* language such a word and such a metaphor 
as TTpoa-coTTov or persona, which could be honestly 
applied to express what they meant by the three 
manifestations of the Godhead. But when that 
metaphor was dropt, and people were asked to pre¬ 
dicate three vTroarTdcreLs or substances of one ova-Ca or 
essence, they could hardly help either drifting into 
sonie kind of Aiianism, or using words devoid of all 
meaning^. 

Even here the biography of persona is not yet 
concluded. Still greater issues sprang from that 
word, and they continue to agitate the minds of the 
most serious thinkers of our own age. Our forefathers 
delighted in fathoming, as they thought, the true 
nature of the Godhead. There was no divine abyss 
into which they hesitated to plunge, no mystery into 
which they thought they could not throw the plummet 
of their language. We have grown somewhat wiser, 
perhaps more reverent. But our philosophers have 
thrown themselves with all the greater zest upon a 
new problem, namely, the exploration of the mystery 
of human nature. And here also the only diving 
apparatus which was at hand for their hazardous 
enterprise was language, and again the old word 
persona had to be put under requisition. We are 
told that what distinguishes us from all other living 
beings is that we are personal beings. We are per¬ 
sons, responsible persons, and our very being, our life 
and immortality, are represented as depending on our 

^ See Hagenbach, * Lehrbucb der Dogmengeschicbte * (Leipzig, 1867), 
pp, 187-221, 
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personality. But if we ask what this personality 
means, and why we are called personae,'the answers 
are very ambiguous. Does our pemonality consist in 
our being English or German, in our being young or 
old, male or female, wise or foolish ? And if not, 
what remains when all these distinctions vanish? 
Is there a higher Ego of which our human ego is but 
the shadow? From most philosophers we get but 
iinceitain and evasive answers to these questions, and 
perhaps even here, in tho darkest passages of psycho¬ 
logical and metaphysical inquiry, a true knowledge of 
language may prove our best guide. 

Let us remember that persona had two meanings, 
that it meant originally a mask, but that it soon 
came to be used as the name of the weai’er of the 
mask- Knowing how many ambiguities of thought 
arose from this, we have a right to ask, Does our 
personality consist in the persona we are wearing, 
in our body, our senses, onr language and our reason, 
our thoughts, or does our true personality lie some¬ 
where else ? It may be that at times we so forget 
ourselves, our true Self, as to imagine that we are 
Romeo and Juliet, King Lear, or Prince Hamlet. Nor 
can w'e doubt that we are responsible each for his 
own (Iramatu jperibna^ that we are hissed or applauded, 
punished or rewarded, according as we act the part 
allotted to us in this earthly drama, badly or well. 
But the time comes when w^e awake, when we feel 
that not only our flesh and our blood, but all that we 
have been made to feel, to think and to say, was 
outside our true self; that wo were witnesses, not 
actors; and that before we can go home, we must 
take off oiu* masks, standing like strangers on a 
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strange stage, and wondering how for so long a time 
we did not perceive even within ourselves the simple 
distinction between per mux and persona^ between the 
mask and the wearer. 

There is a Sanskrit verse which an Indian friend 
of mine, a famous Minister of State, sent me when 
retiring from the world to spend his last years in 
contemplation of the highest problems 

No^deho nendriyawi ksharam atiA.*apalam no maiio uaiva 
buddhi^, 

Prawo naivaham asmity akliila^adara idam vastu^^atam katham 
syam; 

Nuham kame na dMn g/vliasutasu^anakshetravittadi digram, 
Sakslii Mtpratyagatma nikliila^agadadhish/^anabhdta/^ ^ivo 
liam. 

‘ I am not this body, nor the senses, nor this perishable, fickle 
mind, not even the understanding; I am not indeed this breath; 
how shoiild I be this entirely dull matter? I do not desire, 
no, not wife, far less houses, sons, friends, land, and wealth. 
I am the witness only, the perceiving inner self, the support of 
the whole world, and blessed.’ 
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IV. SonooL-BAY Recollections. 

W HEN speaking of the traces of the nursery 
which without much effort can still be dis¬ 
covered in words now used to convey the highest 
abstractions in philosophy, I remarked that the school¬ 
days also had left their impression on the Aryan 
vocabulary, and that I hoped to point out some of 
them on a future occasion. • 

Who were our schoolmasters? I speak, of course, 
of European nations only, and of those who employ 
Aryan languages, whether Celtic, Teutonic, Romanic, 
Slavonic, or Greek. The ancestors of these people, 
nations, and languages spent their nursery-days, to¬ 
gether with such apparently heterogeneous races as 
Hindus, Persians, Armenians, and others, far away 
from their present abodes; according to some, on the 
high plateau of Asia, according to others, in more 
northern latitudes. But wherever their cradle stood, 
cei-tain it is that they all carried away from their long- 
forgotten home their words for father and mother, 
sister and brother, dog, cow, and horse, food and 
drink, nay, even for that unknown Being to whom 
they addressed their simple prayers. These words 
are so little changed that even now, if carefully cleaned 
and placed under the microscope of the scholar, they 
appear almost identical. 
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But when the time came to go to school, and to 
learn the A B C, and other rudiments of knowledge 
and faith, the Aryan people, nations, and languages 
had separated. Some had gone towards the south-east, 
the ancestors of Hindus and Persians, others had pro¬ 
ceeded towards the noi*th-west, and we know little about 
their wild school-days except what by chance has re¬ 
mained imbedded in some of the layers of their language. 

In Europe every nation has, directly or indirectly, 
receh’^ed its first training from the Greeks. The 
Greeks taught the Romans, and the Romans, alone or 
assisted by the Greeks, taught the rest of Europe. We 
know very little about the early relations between 
Greeks and Romans, and what the Greeks and 
Roii^ans themselves have told us about the doings 
of them ancestors is generally very fabulous. But 
there are historical documents which cannot be falsi¬ 
fied, though they may be often difficult to interpret, 
I mean the words of a language. If we wished to 
know, for instance, vAio has taught us the game 
of chess, the name of chess would tell us better 
than anything else that it came to the West from 
Persia. In spite of all that has been written to the 
contrary, chess was originally the game of Kings, 
the game of Shahs. This word Shah became in Old 
French eschac, It. scacco, Germ. Schach ; while the 
Old French eschocs was further corrupted into chess. 
The more original form chec has likewise been pre¬ 
served, though we little think of it when we draw a 
cheque, or when we suffer a check, or when we 
speak of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
great object of the chess-player is to protect the king, 
and when the king is in danger, the opponent is 
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obliged to say check, i. e. Shah, the king! In the 
Book of the Dnchesse, 658, as quoted by Professor 
Skeat, we read: ‘Therewith Fortune seyde, chek 
here I and in the myd point of the chekkere*\ 

i.e. Thereupon Fortune said ^check here!’ and ^mate' 
in the middle of the chess-board. After this the 
various meanings of check, cheque, or exchequer 
become easily intelligible, though it is quite true 
that if similar changes of meaning, which in our 
case we can watch by the light of history, had tfl,ken 
place in the dimness of prehistoric ages, it would be 
difficult to convince the sceptic that exchequer or scac^ 
cariumy the name of the chess-board{ was afterwards 
used for the checkered cloth on which accounts were 
calculated by means of counters, and that a checkered 
career was a life with many cross-lines, which might 
f end with check mate, literally, ‘the king is dead.’ 

If therefore the Komans had foreign schoolmasters, 
if they learnt their letters from Greek pedagogues, we 
should expect to find traces of that early training in 
their language. And so we do, though not always so 
clearly as we should wish. The name of the alphabet 
is clear enough. It was the Greek dA(^a/3r/ro9. Juvenal, 
xiv. 209, says, hoc discnnt omnes ante alpha et betapuellaCy 
‘ all girls learn this before they learn the alphabet.’ 
That word is, in fact, worth more than many chapters 
of Herodotus, for it teaches us that, whatever histo¬ 
rical sceptics may say, some Phenicians, call them 
Cadmus or any other name, had something to do with 
the early civilisation of Greece; and secondly, that 
these Phenicians had received the first impulse that 
led them to invent alphabetic writing from Egypt. 
For, after reading all that has lately been written on 





the subject, I still hold to Rough’s great discoveiy, 
that the Phenician were modifications of Egyptian 
hieratic letters. If the idea, first put forward by 
Lepsius in 1835, that the Phenician are modifications 
of tho cuneiform letters, could bo strengthened by 
new evidence, we ought never to be so completely 
convinced of the truth of our own opinion as to refuse 
a dispassionate hearing to any new theory. Tho im¬ 
portant point, however, is this, that whatever deriva- 
tiorf of our alphabet we adopt must be applicable to 
the whole series, not to a few letters only. This con¬ 
dition seems to me as yet to be better fulfilled by the 
theory put forward by tho late Yicomte de Rouge 
than by any other hypothesis. 

But it is very strange that the Romans, if they 
learnt their letters from the Greeks, should not have 
called them by a Greek name. They call them 
literae, a word which we hardly know how to spell 
correctly, much loss how to explain etymologically. 
It is possible, of course, that the Italians or the Etrus¬ 
cans were cognisant of writing, long before Greek 
writing-masters settled at Rome. In that case lit era 
or littera may be a foreign word of utterly unknown 
origin. Some scholars derive it from 1 i n 0, to besmear, 
to daub. But there is no Latin suflix ter a, added to 
verbal roots, and if there were, it would probably 
leave the vowel of lino short, as in the participle 
lit us. And lastly, lino, if applied to writing, means 
to rub out, not to write. Lltura is tho recognised 
word for putting wax on a writing tablet in order to 
erase something written. It is just possible that 
children may have called their letters, which in their 
exercises had constantly to be rubbed out, literae, 
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and the use of obliterare. to obliterate, in the same 
sense as oblinere, would seem to point in the same 
direction; but there is no evidence for it. 


Such has been the despair to which comparative as 
well as classical scholars have been driven by the 
word lit era that a French savant, who bettor than 
anybody combines in himself both characters, derives 
it from the Greek diphthera. Professor Breal, in 
the ‘Memoires de la Societe Linguistique,’ vol. vi, 
points out that a 6 t<jf)^€paXot<^o?, parchment writer, was 
used in C3rpru8 as a name for schoolmaster. Diph¬ 
thera, a very different word in Greek, means prepared 
skins, the principal writing material before papyrus 
came in. This diphthera, meaning skin, and skin 
only, M. Breal supposes to have been changed into 
littera, and to have assumed the meaning of letter. 
The transition of meaning is violent, yet not impos¬ 
sible. Far more difficult is the change of an initial 
Greek d into a Latin 1 , in a word borrowed by the 
Romans from the Greeks. Professor Br 6 al appeals to 
haKpv and lac rum a, but these are cognate, not bor¬ 
rowed words, and the same applies to h6.Y}p and levir. 
In the middle of a word, however, that change is 
recognised, as in ’OSuororevsr, Lat. Ulyxes\ and if we 
could find an analogy for the change of phth into tt, 
Professor Br^al’s conjecture might indeed claim a 
cei^tain plausibility. This, however, seems hopeless. 
To appeal to such modern changes as baptiser, 
pronounced batiaer, or the late corrupt spelling 
Aegytus for Aegyptus, carries no conviction, for 
many things are possible in one period of a language 
which are utterly impossible in another. All that 
^ M. M., Selected Essays, vol. i. p. 498. 



remains for the present is to confess our ignorance, 
a very good lesson now and then, to the etymologist 
as well as to everybody else. 


Other words, however, are more outspoken. That 
the Romans received their first schooling from tho 
Greeks we may gather from the very word schooling. 
To the Greeks, conversations, disputations, ^nd even 
lectures were a real relaxation and pleasure, and they 
therefore called them o-xoA?}. The Greek word schole 
is connected with i. o-exco, and meant originally 
a halt, a pause, a rest. The Romans, when they learnt 
from the Greeks to have their literary con versaziones 
in the house of the Scipios and elsewhere, adopted 
the name schola, instead of otium, and soon the 
place where such meetings were held soon also the 
people who met there, were called a school. We now 
have school and schools and scholar and scho- 
larship and scholastic philosophy, and many 
more ideas of the same kind, all expressed by words 
derived from (rxokrj, the delightful rest at a Roman 
villa after the heat of the day was over. It was the 
elder Scipio Afiicaniis^ who used to say that he never 
was less idle (otiosus) than when he was idle, i. e. 
when he enjoyed his cryokri. 

Besides schola, we find at Rome a number of 
Greek words connected with school-life, such as 
gymnasium, pedagogue, charta, paper or letter, 
epistula, bibliotheca, diptycha, a writing-tablet 
of two leaves, grammaticus, a scholar, gramma- 
tista, a schoolmaster, graphium, a writing-style, 
orthographia, macrocollum, large-sized paper, 
papyrus, byblos,’pegma, a bookcase, philologia, 

^ Cic. de Off, iii. i. 
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scheda, a leaf, Germ. Zettel, thema, a subject, 
tom us, a tome, and many more. 

Every one of these words has a history of its own, 
and not a few of them are familiar to us in English, 
French, and German, under various disguises. From 
charta we have Magna Charta, charter, and 
chartist; from byblos, Bible; from scheda, to be 
scheduled, a not very pleasant recollection of the 
last Parliamentary election. 

But without dwelling any longer on this class of 
words, which recall rather the outward circumstances 
of education than education itself, I wish to examine 
here some terms which form the very framework of 
our thoughts, and which again point to Greece as the 
intellectual workshop in which they were manu¬ 
factured for the first time. 

What should we be without grammar ? I do not 
mean that we should make mistakes in declension 
and conjugation. The Hottentots speak their own 
language as correctly as we speak our own. But ask 
them what is the nominative or accusative, the active 
or passive, the subject and predicate, and they will 
simply stare at you. I went through this process 
with some Japanese pupils of mine who came to 
Oxford to learn Sanskrit. My great difficulty with 
them was, not to make them learn the paradigms by 
heart, but to teach them such simple concepts as 
nominative and accusative. All these pigeon-holes 
we find almost ready-made in our mind. They are 
taught us when we begin to speak and to think. 
They constitute part of that intellectual wealth which 
comes to us almost by inheritance. But such con¬ 
cepts and such terms as noun, adjective, verb, 
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case, number, gender, subject, predicate, tran¬ 
sitive, or intransitive, had all to be elaborated, 
and they were elaborated not without great effort by 
the Greeks. From the Greeks they migrated to Eome. 
They were translated more or less correctly by the 
Greek schoolmasters, with the help, it may be, of 
such men as the Scipios, or Cicero or Caesar, and they 
now foiToa the common property of all mankind. We 
all ^peak of cases, but why the different terminations 
of the nominative, genitive, dative, and accusative 
should be called cases we never ask. They were 
called so because the grammatistaeat Rome thought 
casus the nearest approach to the Greek and 

TTTwa-ts, or fall, was used to express the relation in 
which, as we say, one word stood to another, or, as 
the Greeks said, one word fell on another, or leant 
towards another. That was why the genitive, dative, 
and accusative were called cases, and why most philo¬ 
sophers declared that the nominative should not be 
called a case, for the nominative stands straight out 
by itself, and. the other cases only can properly be said 
to lean against it. 

Sanskrit grammarians, too, distinguish the nomina¬ 
tive and vocative from the other cases. All cases are 
called karaka, lit. doing, i.e. doing the work of a 
sentence, or helping the verb. But nominative and 
vocative cannot claim that name, nor, what is curious, 
the genitive, namely when the genitive is used, as it 
generally is, as a predicate, and not as an ablative. 
See B. Liebich, ‘Die Casuslehre der Indischen Gram- 
matiker’ (1885), p. 7. 

Grammar, however, is by no means the only subject 
which the Romans and we, as their pupils, learnt 
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from the Greeks. Mathematics, music, and many 
other arts, all draw their original terminology from 
the same source. Many of the terms which were ori¬ 
ginally purely technical have long ceased to be so, 
and are now used by many people without the least 
thought of their original intention, nay, very often in 
a sense the veiy opposite of that in which our ancient 
Greek schoolmasters used it. 

We say, ‘for instance.' Instance, the Latin 
instantia, is a translation of the Greek ivaracns^ but 
ivcrraa-tSf SO fai* from being an example in support of 
an opinion, was originally an objection to an argu¬ 
ment, or rather a proposition opposed to another 
proposition (Arist. Analyt. pr. ii. 26). 

We speak of a typical instance. Now what is 
typical? It is derived ft’orn the Greek tJtto?, the 
name which Greek artists used of their first sketches, 
the abbozzi of the Italians. Pliny speaks of an 
artist who, by means of a light, threw the shadow of 
a profile on a wall, and then sketched the outlines of 
that shadow. That sketch, which was afterwards 
used for a picture or a bust, was a type, what the 
Homans called adumbratio. Typos, however, de¬ 
rived from TVTTTeLv, must originally have meant that 
which strikes or that which is struck, and before it 
could be applied to a mere outline it must have meant 
the rude figure hammered out of metal or chiselled 
out of stone. This was called the type of a man, 
before it became his likeness; it w^as therefore the 
general form of man, and thus only could type have 
been used afterwards for the general form or idea of 
a thing, and a typical instance be employed in the 
sense of a general example, containing all that is 
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really essential. When we read of rvTrot, used by the 
Greeks in the sense of letters, we might almost sup¬ 
pose that they meant the same as our types. The 
Greeks, however, used tvttol ypaiifxdTcov in the sense of 
marks of letters; we use types for what produces 
these marks, and we distinguish between the iron 
punch, the poingon, i. e. punctio, and the copper 
matrix, which is stamjxid by it, and which in turn is 
use.d for casting the leaden types. 

This looking behind the back of words may not 
seem very amusing, but to the student of the growth 
of thought it is a most interesting subject. It shows 
us how we came into possession of the intellectual 
tools, the opyava, the instruments of thought, and 
makes us aware of the common debt of gratitude we 
owe to those who first fashioned these tools. 

We speak of an amusing subject, and nothing 
seems simpler and more natural than such an ex¬ 
pression. We are not aware that in using it wo are 
simply speaking Greek. I do not mean to say that 
amusing has anything to do with the Greek Muses, 
though, I confess, I am by no means certain of its 
real origin. But such a common expression as sub¬ 
ject, i.e. ‘thrown under,' is certainly Greek, and 
could have grown on Greek soil only. It is, of 
course, the Greek vTTOKeipevov, which Aristotle uses in 
two senses—first, as that which underlies the predicate, 
for instance, the horse is white; secondly, as that 
which in nature underlies the acts which we per¬ 
ceive, what we now call the substance of all things. 
The Romans translated this word in both senses by 
subject urn. Hence, in the language of mediaeval 
philosophers the subjective was the substance, 
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what Kant would call das Ding an sich, while the 
objective was the phenomenon as perceived by us. 
Strange to say, in modern philosophy there has been 
a complete revulsion, so that with Kant the sub¬ 
jective is the phenomenal, the objective the real, 
independent of the forms of thought. Even in our 
ordinary language this extraordinary change in the 
meaning of subject and object tells. We can speak in 
English and French of the subject of a treatise;,we 
could never say so in German, where the subject of 
a treatise is called the object, never the subject. 

As little as we are conscious of speaking or thinking 
in Greek when we call an individual a mauvais 
sujet, do we know that even an individual is a 
Greek term ? It is a mere translation of an atom, i. e. 
that which can be no further divided and explained, 
though it is that which virtually contains the germs 
both of species and of genus, and alone is able to 
account for the origin of species. 

But why virtually? Virtually means poten¬ 
tially, as, for instance, fire is contained virtually in 
the flint, rain in the cloud, the oak in the acorn, or, 
more generally, every efiect in its cause. At last 
virtually comes to mean Ho all intents and pur¬ 
poses,’ as when certain politicians say that Home Rule 
amounts virtually to political separation. Now all this 
is again what the Romans, when at school, learnt from 
the Greeks, and we from the Romans. Aristotle was the 
first, as we said before, to introduce the extremely useful 
distinction between hvvafxts, potentia, and ivipyaa, 
actus, and as the Romans rendered bvvafxis not only 
by potentia, but likewise by virtus, lit. manhood, 
then strength and vii'tue, virtually became a current 
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coin in all the literary intercourse of Europe, and was 
so much depraved and discoloured that we may now 
use it in the sense of almost, while actually in 
such phrases as, ‘ he has actually been and done it,' 
has no other object than to convey an unequivocal 
assertion. 

One more word and we shall have done with the 
specimens of our schoolboy vocabulary. We have 
only to look around, for almost every sentence con¬ 
tains a few of these scholastic gems, set in the motley 
mosaic of our modern speech. In the expression, 
‘an unequivocal assertion,' unequivocal is again 
scholastic Greek. The history of this word is 
much entangled, or, as Bishop Berkeley calls it, em¬ 
brangled; but we must try to disembrangle it as 
well as we can. 

Aequivocus is the translation of Aristotle's 6 ix(&- 
vv^ov, aequivocum, which he opposes to (rvv^wixov, or 
univocum. In Aristotle^ the distinction is quite clear, 
but it has been gieatly blurred by modern logicians, 
who did not see that Ai'istotle, when using these 
terms, spoke of things, and not of words. Synonyma 
were things which shared the same name for the same 
reason, as, for instance, when both man and ox are 
called animal. Homonyma were things which 
shared the same name, but not for the same reason, 
as when in Greek both man and an image were called 
((^ov. Lastly, certain things are called Polyonyma, 
when they are called by several names, as when the 
same god was called Phoibos and Apollon. We now 
speak of two words as synonyms when they have 



* M. M., ‘ Lectures on the Science of Language,’ vol. ii. p. 390 , 
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the same meaning, as Phoibos and Apollon. We call 
words homonyms if they have the same sound but 
different meanings, as C^op, meaning man and picture, 
or such words also as the English sty and sty, right 
and write. With Aristotle the distinction of homony¬ 
mous and synonymoiis was of great importance. He 
constantly warns his disciples against the dangers 
that lurk in synonyms—not in synonyms in our sense 
of the word, but in synonymous subjects which are 
called by the same name and for the same reason, but 
which nevertheless are as different as man and ox, 
though both are animals. Synonymous subjects, how¬ 
ever, belong, at all events, to the same genus; not 
so homonymous. Hence the expression generatio 
aequivoca, applied originally to the supposed Mrth 
of an animal which does not belong to the same genus 
as its parents. Again, if a man used a word which 
could be applied to various homonymous objects, 
without making it quite clear to what special object 
he wished the word to be applied, that was equivo¬ 
cation, and was not very far from duplicity or lying. 
Lastly, a social position, not very well defined, liable 
to doubt and misgivings, was called equivocal, and 
in French Equivoque is a lenient term for what is 
really improper or indelicate. 

Think of old Aristotle painfully evolving his 
logical terminology, and defining what should be 
called synonymous, homonymous, polyonymous, 
in order that in the end homonymous, i.e. equi¬ 
vocal, should become a convenient expression to 
indicate rather than to define the doubtful character 
of a French novel I 

There are many more words of the same character, 
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of our Aryan schoolboy days. They are often 
much disguised, and hardly to be recognised beneath 
their rusty vizor. But whenever the vizor can be 
lifted we recognise the Greek face, and we can often 
still catch the accents which were heard for the first 
time in the Lyceum or in the Stoa. 


Sl 
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"V^^HEN we have known a child in its earliest 

▼ ▼ youth, carried it in our arms, played and 
romped with it, petted and patted it, and then meet 
it, or rather him, again, grey-haired and grave, a 
husband, a father of a family, it may be even a grand¬ 
father, we often wonder whether a being so totally 
changed can really be the same being. 

A similar wondering comes over us whenever we 
meet with words in English, French, or German, 
which we have known in their earliest childhood, 
whether in Latin, Greek, or Sanskrit. We know 
they are the same words, but they have assumed an 
expression and character so totally different from 
that which we remember when we first met them, 
that with them too we can hardly believe that they 
are the same words, and that there is an unbroken 
continuity between their childhood and their old age. 

Spandate in Sanskrit means he shakes, he quivers; 
il pense in French means he thinks. We know that 
these two words have sprung from the same root, 
have grown almost on the same stem; but through 
what ramifications they have spread in such different 
directions and become so widely separated is difficult 
to imagine. Let us try whether we can discover 
some of the missing links. 
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pan date means he shakes, ho moves, he kicks, 
he quivers. Any kind of spasmodic motion can be 
expressed by that Sanskrit verb. Corresponding to 
it we find in Greek a-cpabiC^iVy to toss the body about, 
to struggle, or(/)o 5 -po'y, impetuous, and cr(f)^vb-6v7]y a 
sling. 

Before tracing the same word in Latin, we must 
remember two things. First, almost every root may 
give rise both to a transitive and intransitive verb; 
spand, therefore, may be used not only in the sense 
of shaking, i.e. being in a state of shaking, but like¬ 
wise in the sense of shaking, i.e. shaking or moving 
anything up and down. Secondly, the initial s before 
p is an uncertain consonant, and comes and goes, we 
cannot tell how or why. Thus we find in Sanskrit 
itself spai? and pa^, to see; stan, to sound, to 
thunder, and tan, to stretch ; stanayitnti, thunder; 
tanayitnu, thundering; skar and kar, to make, 
&c. We may also add that the aspiration of p after 
B, sph for sp, is common in Greek, but in Greek 
only 

After these preliminary remarks we can rest assured 
that the equation between the Sanskrit spand, the 
Greek cr<^ar6, and the Latin pen do is correct. But 
what about the meaning? Pendo in Latin means 
I weigh and I pay, and the first question is how 
it could have assumed that meaning if it meant 
originally I shake ? It is generally supposed that the 
Burst meaning of pendere was to fasten something 
to a balance and thus to weigh it. But pendere is 
never used in that sense in Latin. It always means 
either to weigh or to pay. In fact, if we wish to 


* Kuhn’s ^ Zeitschrift/ xxii. p. 105. 
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account for the transition of meaxiing from shaking 
to weighing, we must at first forget the balance 
altogether. A balance, though, no doubt, a very- 
ancient invention, is neveitheless an artificial ma¬ 
chine, and such machines do not belong to the 
earliest periods in the growth of civilisation, of 
thought, and of language. Nor has the balance 
a common Aryan name^ though the necessity of 
weighing things had probably been felt long bkbre 
the Aryan separation. We must remember, however^ 
that even at present, when we possess every kind of 
contrivance for weighing, we may often see a peasant, if 
he is asked the weight of a goose, lifting up the bii‘d 
bodily by its legs and shaking it, and then putting it 
down and saying, ‘About ten pounds,*! guess.’ This 
was the oldest balance, and it is also thc^most modem, 
for we have only to watch ourselves in order to find, 
that we constantly lift and shake a thing in our hand 
in order to find out roughly how n^uch its weight 
might be. Any railwa.y-porter will guess the weight 
of a portmanteau by that rough-and-ready prehistoric 
process, while a letter-soiier will, in the same way, 
tell the true weight of a letter within half-an-ounce. 
The man with his outstretched arms, holding some¬ 
thing in each, was the type of the balance with two 
scales; the man lifting and shaking something with 
his right hand was the type of the stater a. From 
this point of view, too, it is true that, as Protagoras 
said ^ ‘ Man is the measure of all things,’ Travrm fiirpov 

6 av6p<x>7ro$4 

Pendo, therefore, meant really fii-st to shake, to 
lift, and afterwards only to weigh. The common idea 

* Plato, 'Krat.’ 386. 
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'“tEat pendere meant to weigh, because originally 
it meant to attach something to the beam of the 
balance, has no foundation whatever. It is generally 
said that pendere, to hang, was derived from pen¬ 
dere, to weigh. Correctly speaking, however, both 
are derived from the same root, one as an intransitive, 
pendere, to swing; the other as a transitiYe, pen¬ 
dere, to swing, to shake, to lift, to weigh. 

From meaning to weigh, pendere came to mean 
io pay^ because one of the earliest forms of payment in 
Italy consisted in weighing metals. Thus, pretium 
quod emjdoi' penderei meant originally ‘ the price which 
the buyer should weigh out on the balance,’ i.e. the 
price which he should pay. 

The transition from this to weighing in the sense 
of pondering, Valuing, considering, thinking, is easy 
enough. We find magni pendere, to esteem highly, 
parvi pendere, to esteem lightly, or vilipendere, 
to consider things as vile, a word which is still used 
in English, to vilipend. 

Pensum was originally anything weighed out, such 
as, for instance, a portion of wool weighed out for 
a day’s work to the slaves of Rome. From it came a 
new verb, pensare, meaning again to weigh. Thus 
the Romans said pensare aliquos eddem trufind^ to weigh 
persons in one and the same balance. It was more 
frequently used, however, in the sense of requiting, 
or, as we now say, compensating, as in henejicia hene-> 
fciis pensare, to requite, or to recompense benefits by 
benefits. It also meant to make up for ^ind to 
purchase. But the meaning of weighing is never 
entirely lost, and even in such expressions as ex 
factis, non ex dictis, amicos pensare, ‘to judge one’s 
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friend^j not by words, but by deeds/ we could easily 
substitute to weigh for to judge. 


The gap between shaking (Sk. span date) and 
thinking (il pense), wide as it seems, has thus been 
bridged over, and in reconstructing that bridge we 
come across many more traces of the steps by which, 
here as elsewhere, the human mind climbed up from 
the lower valleys of mere matter of fact to the com¬ 
manding heights of abstract thought. 

We saw that pendere and pensare, when used 
in the sense of paying, meant originally to weigh the 
rude metal, the aes rude^ such as it was used at Rome 
before the adoption of coined money. It was sup¬ 
posed, therefore, that in aestimare, to viilue, to 
esteem, we had a similar relic of the ancient custom 
of weighing metal. Some scholars, like Corssen\ 
saw in the second half timare the Greek rtfia —of 
Tij.i7}fjLaj valuing, but they forgot that rt/xaz* was a 
Greek word, unknown in Latin, and that such com-^ 
pounds of Latin and Greek words are not admissible. 
Others thought that the second portion had something 
to do with rijjLjmv, to cut, and that cutting the metal 
meant fixing the proper prices. But the same objec¬ 
tion applies to this derivation. Latin does not know 
riixvavy nor does it often form such hybrid compounds. 
The explanation of aestimare is by no means easy, 
and to derive it from the Sanskrit root ISH, to wdsb, 
or the Sabine aisos, prayer, or, with Bopp in his 
Glossary, 1867, to explain aid-tumo as adhi-tumo, 
is no more than to confess that its derivation is im¬ 
possible, If I may venture on a new etymology, I 

’ 'Aussprache der Lateinischen Sprache,’ ii. p. 527; see also Br^al 
et Bailly, ^ Xlictionnaixo Etymologique Latin/ 8.v, aestimare. 
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should compare Latin words formed by timus, such 
as mari-timus, close to the sea, fini-timus, close 
to the frontier. Closeness to a thing came to mean 
occupation with a thing, so that aedi-tumus occurs 
as one connected with the temple, a sacristan, and 
from it aeditumari, to act the part of a sacristan. 
Now as aeditumari presupposes aeditumus, au- 
tumari, to surmise, like augurari and auspicari, 
prei^upposes au-tumus. This word is lost in Latin, 
but its meaning could hardly have been anything but 
one conversant with birds and the auguries of birds. 
Applying this to aestumare, I should feel inclined 
to derive it from a lost word, aes-tumus, one con¬ 
versant with aes, an aerarius, who fixes the true 
value of metal. This would give to aestimare the 
meaning which it possesses, namely to appraise, to 
value, to esteem. 

But to return to pendo, we can trace back to it a 
large class of words familiar to us in Latin, French, 
and English. 

Thus dependere, or depensare, to weigh out, 
to pay, accounts for the French depenser. 

Expendere, to weigh out, to pay, explains the 
English to expend, expenses, and expensive. 

From this, or, more properly, from dispendere, 
comes our spending, which sounds very much like 
a Saxon word, particularly in such a compound as 
spendthrift, but is, nevertheless, borrowed from 
Latin. The preposition dis appears in French as 
dis and di in old compounds, as dis, or des (before 
vowels), and de (before consonants), in new formations. 
In Italian dis before consonants often dwindles down 
to a mere s, as in s-traziare for dis-traziare, to 
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distract, spend ere for dispendere, to spend. The 
same change appears already in Mediaeval Latin, as 
in spendium, spensa, for dispensium and dis- 
pensa. So far, no doubt, as phonetic rules are con¬ 
cerned, Italian spendere and spendio might come 
from expendere and expendium, as well as from 
dispendere and dispendium, for ex as well as 
dis dwindles down to b in Italian, as we see in span- 
dere from expanders, spedire from expedire, 
&c.^ Historical tradition, however, points to dis¬ 
pendere, not to expendere, as the original of pur 
spending. 

Spencer,now a very aristocratic name, was origin¬ 
ally a Dispenser, the official employed in a dis¬ 
pensary; nay, a spence was an old English word' for 
buttery or cellar. 

Append ere in Latin does never mean to append, 
but to weigh out something to a buyer, and appendix 
was originally what was thrown in, the same as man¬ 
tissa. After a time, however, appendix came to 
mean any appendage or addition, and the word, or 
its derivative appendium, turns up again under a 
strange disguise, as penthouse. For penthouse, a 
projecting shed, is a corruption, due to a popular ety¬ 
mology of p enti ce, for appenti ce, and had originally 
nothing to do either with pent or with house. 

Imp end ere, again, meant originally to weigh out, 
to expend, then to devote, to apply. 

Compendere meant to weigh together, not one by 
one; and hence compendium, a weighing together, 

^ Professor Skeat, in his * Etymological Dictionary,’ which is a mine 
of useful information, gives the same derivation, but he takes dis- 
yendere for another form of disyandere, * to sproad, to expand.’ 
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rshort process, and compendious, brief. Even Com- 
piegne, the beautiful Compiegne, where Napoleon 
III. used to pass the summer, was originally compen¬ 
dium, i. e. c o m p e n d i u m v i a e, a short cut, and occurs 
under that name as early as the time of King Chlodwig. 

Perpendere is to weigh carefully or to examine; 
perpensus meant deliberate, which likewise comes 
from libra, balance; and what we now call ‘of 
malice prepense' was originally, I believe, ‘of 
malice perpense,' i. e. with deliberate malice. 

Rependere means to weigh back, to pay back, to 
repay, to requite, though also to weigh again, to 
ponder. 

In all these compounds the original meaning of 
p end ere, to shake, to lift, to weigh, is still clearly 
visible. In one compound only, in suspendere, it 
has almost vanished, for suspendere is always used 
in the sense of suspending, hanging up, stopping, sup¬ 
porting ; never, I believe, in that of weighing. 

We could collect nearly as many derivative mean¬ 
ings in compounds formed with pensare; such as 
compensare, to counterbalance, to recompense or to 
compensate; dispensare, to weigh out, to pay out, to 
distribute, to manage, to order; expensare, perpen- 
sare, repensare, &c., all showing the different ways 
in which language, like a good dispensatrix, man¬ 
aged with a very limited supply of material to satisfy 
every possible wish or whim of the human mind. 

Nor have we mentioned yet a large number of 
derivatives formed directly from the root pend, such 
as pondus, weight, now a pound, pensio, payment, 
or pension, stipendium,for stipi-pendium, origin¬ 
ally the payment of the stips, the small piece of 
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money paid to the soldier, whom we now call soldier 
because he receives a sou or a sol, a solidus, a hard 
coin, or, what is the same, because he receives his pay, 
in German Sold. 

'Fhe French poids, weight, was formerly written 
pois, which is preserved in avoirdupois, because it 
was derived from pensum, pesum, and not from 
pond us. Probably in order to distinguish pois, pea, 
from pois, weight, a learned printer introduced the 
diacritical d, which he remembered in pondus, just 
as an English printer introduced the s into island, 
because he remembered the s of isle and insula, and 
forgot the A.S. igland, the M.E. iland, the German 
Eiland, The Middle High-German Einland, from 
which Kluge has again derived Eiland, as if ^land 
lying alone,’ is entirely due to a popular etymology. 
The High-Germans, as land-lubbers, had forgotten the 
original meaning of Eiland, i.e. water-land, and 
therefore misinterpreted it as Einland. 

We have thus seen how with such heavy words as 
pendere, shaking and lifting, pensare, weighing, 
language managed in the end to express such a1>stract 
and airy notions as recompense, dispensation, 
pensive, and even imponderable substances. 
One unbroken chain connects the two extremes, and 
the further we grope our way back by means of that 
unbroken chain, the clearer shall we see how language 
becomes an historical guide, and reveals to us chapters 
after chapters in the early history of civilisation which 
no other guide could have pointed out. It shows us 
^ the Aryan peasant lifting and shaking his goods, be¬ 
fore selling or buying them. It shows us the Aiyan 
trader weighing his rude metal in paying his customer. 
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"it Biows US the Roman soldier receiving his atips, 
possibly at first a mere bar of metal, as a compensa¬ 
tion for his military service, and likewise a pension, 
when he had become unfit for active service. We 
also see the origin of the balance, originally in Greek 
stathmo^, i. e. an upright post with a beam, repre¬ 
senting the man standing, with his arm outstretched. 
The weight which made the arm or beam stand 
in different positions was called stater, from which 
the ^Romans formed statera, balance, The Sanskrit 
name for balance is tul 4 , and the verb tolayati 
means to lift in order to weigh. Both words seem 
connected with the Latin tulo, tetuli, (t)latus, also 
with tollo, to lift, ^nd t ole rare, to beax% and with 
the* Greek TroXv-rAay, much-enduring, raX-avrov, weight 
and balance. From this to talent, to putting one’s 
talent in a napkin, i. e. to talent in the sense of 
natural endowments, there is again a long, though 
a clear and intelligible transition. 

Balance, It. bilancia, is of course bi-lanx, hav¬ 
ing two scales, and scales is now used in much the 
same sense as balance. 

Were we to follow up the various derivatives of the 
intransitive pendere, to swing, to hang, we should 
considerably increase our store of words. Wo should 
easily account for dependents, dependencies, in¬ 
dependence ; for impending dangers and for dan¬ 
gerous propensities, for suspended animation and 
suspension of judgment, for the pendulum of a 
clock and for all perpendicular movements. 

Let us remember then that in spand and pend 
we had a root which from meaning to shake, to lift, 
came to mean to weigh and to pay, and let us now 



examine another root which also meant originally to 
shake, namely kap or kamp, and branched off after¬ 
wards into meanings analogous to those of pendere 
in its later phases. 

Kamp in Sanskrit means to tremble, and to make 
tremble. 

With the preposition anu, after, anu-kamp becomes 
an excellent expression for sympathy, lit. to tremble 
after some one else, to vibrate in sympathy with him. 

Kapi, ape, has been supposed to come from the 
same root, meaning the climbing or swinging animal, 
and from it kapila, kapi^a, monkey-like, i.e. brown, 
or reddish brown. This, however, is doubtful. 

Kap or kamp, if it existed in Latin, would be cap, 
and this we have in capio, cepi, captum, to t^ke, 
but originally to shake and to lift, to lay hold of and 
capture. But while, if used by itself, cap ere ex¬ 
presses rather a violent form of taking, as in captivus, 
a prisoner, we find it in mancipium, expressing a 
recognised or legal form of taking, namely buying. 
Mancipium is the mode of formal sale by a symbolical 
taking of something in the hand and weighing out of 
the money. It is afterwards used for what is thus 
sold and acqumed, particularly a slave. Mancipo 
and mancupo mean to capture, and likewise to dis¬ 
pose of or to sell, while manceps is a purchaser. 
The two meanings of selling and buying vary ac¬ 
cording as the act of ‘ hand-taking ’ was intended for 
the one or the other purpose. 

If cap, as we see in mancipium, could be used 
in the sense of lifting, offering for sale, it becomes 
possible that KaTrrjXos and KaTrr/Aeuo) may be derived 
from the same root. The word, however, stands too 
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fsolated in Greek to admit of any certain etymology. 
The same applies to Latin caupo, a huckster and 
iniikeeper, and c6pa, his female associate. Here the 
au and o for a admit of explanation, but the deri¬ 
vation is nevei'theless very doubtful. What seems 
more certain is that Old Slavonic kupiti, to buy, 
and Gothic kaup6n were borrowed from the Roman 
caupo lies, who as travelling traders may have 
brought both drink and foreign wares to the inhabit¬ 
ants of Slavonic, Celtic, and Germanic provinces. 

But while in the Latin capere the original mean¬ 
ing of shaking, lifting, has almost entirely vanished, 
we can discover clearer traces of it in German. The 
Gothic haf-jan, h&f is the same as Latin capio, 
cepi; soLs A.S. hebban,h6f; English heave, hove; 
German heben, hob. They all mean to lift, to raise. 
Ein Hebei is a lever, Latin vectis ; erheben means 
to lift up; heblich in erheblich means heavy, 
unerheblich, unimportant; erhaben and erhoben 
mean high. The first meaning of this root is not, 
therefore, as Grimm supposes, to take and then to lift, 
but rather to lift and then to take. In some expressions 
heben reminds ua strongly of weighing, as in the 
expression Das hebt sich, literally 'it lifts itself,’ it 
is equal, e.g. Zehn gegen zohn hebt sich, ten 
against ten lifts. 

But to lift did not only assume the more general 
meaning of taking, holding, but in a parallel form, 
namely as Gothic ha ban, it came to mean to hold, to 
possess, to have, the Anglo-Saxon habban, Old Eng¬ 
lish habbo^. 



* See Grimin, s. v. hdben. Tlie change of f and h is explained by 
Grimm’s, some cases by Verner^s law. 
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with the sense of lifting are Germah 
Hebei, vectis, G. Hefe, leaven, G. Hobel, ft plane; 
English heavy, heaven (?), and A.S. haef, sea, 
German Haff. 

Derivatives with the sense of taking and holding 
are handle, German Handhabe, capulus, 

halter, hilt, cap ax, holding, Old Saxon haft, captus, 
German Haft, prison, Heftel, hook, heftig, pertinax. 

Professor Skeat reminds me of an interesting Shi'op- 
shire word eft, which, as the initial h is never souflded 
there, stands really for heft. It means to lift as a 
verb, and a thing lifted as a substantive. Miss Jack- 
son, in her Shropshire Glossary, p. 20^, quotes the 
following: ‘W’y, Betty, han yo’ carried that basket 
all the way I’ ‘Iss, an’ yo’ jest ’eft it.’ *My ’earte,! it 
is a good ’eft.’ 

But leaving that large family of descendants of the 
root KAP, we have still to deal with two waifs, namely 
to buy and to sell, two verbs which have hitherto 
yielded to no etymological analysis, but which may 
now possibly receive some light from the history of 
the words derived from pendere. 

We saw that to pay was in ancient times expressed 
by weighing of rude metal. Now it is well known 
that in early days not only metal, but other articles 
too were used as means of exchange or money. 
Among them we have salt, which even at present is 
used as money in the interior of Africa. Suidas tells 
us that a slave bought for salt, akiavrjros, was a poor 
or worthless slave (not worth his salt ?—hardly), and 
that the Thracians sold slaves for salt. Now in Old 
Slovenian, as Miklosich states, prasoliti means to 
trade, prasolu, a trader, both derived from soil, salt. 
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not the A.S. sell an come from the 
same source? There is no Aryan or Teutonic root 
from which to sell can bo derived, and there is no 
lack of analogies to show that words for money, 
for selling and buying, were derived from the 
name of the articles which were used at different 
times and in different countries as circulating media. 
Without mentioning the Latin pecnnia, the Gothic 
faihu, A.S. feoh, English a fee, we may point to the 
Irish’ sed, Old Irish set, Mediaeval Latin sentis, 
which is explained as a standard of value among the 
Gaedhil, by which rents, fines, stipends, and prices 
were determined. Every kind of property was esti¬ 
mated by this standard, the unit being a milch-cow, 
which was the prime Sed^. 

Cloth was used as money, and in the Noiih, as 
Vigfusson tells us, the v&dm&l (cloth measure) was 
the standard of all valuation and payment before 
coined gold or silver came into use. In the Chron. 
Slav. Helm, lib, i. cap. iz8, p. 95, we read of the inha¬ 
bitants of the island of Elxgen nee est in comparandis 
rebus consiietudo nummorum, sed qvidquid in foro mercari 
vohierispanno lineo comparabis'^. ‘ They do not use coins 
in buying things, hut whatever one wishes to buy in 
the market, one has to pay for with a piece of linen 
cloth/ Furs, also, were used like cloth as a means of 
payment, and thus we find that in Old Russian the 
name for money is kuna, kuni, i.e. vestis pellina, 


1 W. K. Sullivan in O’Cnrry’s ‘ Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish,* iii, 480, as quoted by 0 . Schrader in his excellent work, 
‘ Linguistisch-historische Forschungen,* p. 116. He also quotes Chr. 
Crusius,' Commentarius de originibus pecuniae a pecore ante nummum 
signatura,’ Petropoli, 1748. 

^ 0 . Schi-ader, 1 . c., p. H9. 
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Med. Lat. gunna, English gown. In Finnish raha, 
originally fur, came to mean money. The Woguls 
call a Russian rouble set-lin, i.e. one hundred 
squirrels. 

I have little doubt therefore that the A.S. sellan 
came from the same source as the Old Slovenian 
pra-soliti, negotiari, particularly as salt, and the 
name for salt, seem to have travelled to the North 
from the South. Phonetically, this etymology is 
unobjectionable, and the growth of meaning is quite 
as intelligible as that which is generally admitted for 
the Gothic sal-jan. If sala meant originally a 
handful of salt, the Gothic sal-jan, the A.S. sellan 
(for salian), would have meant to take or to give a 
handful of salt, to trade, to sell. What must not be 
forgotten, however, is the sacred character attributed 
to salt by^different races at a very early time, and its 
employment for confirming bargains and for hallowing 
sacrificial offeiings. But though some of the inter¬ 
mediate steps may still be doubtful, I do not doubt 
that to sell sprang originally from the old name for 
salt, Lat. sal, Greek a\-y. To an historian this may 
seem bold, but the student of language knows full 
well that words have taken even wilder leaps in 
their passage from their distant sources to the wide 
ocean of-literaiy speech. 

My last etymology will seem bolder still. To buy, 
like to sell,has been an old puzzle to English scholars. 
In appears in earlier English asbuggen, biggen, and 
beyen; Anglo-Saxon gives us bycgan and bicgan, 
and Gothic bugjan. Some people have connected 
this with Sanskrit bhuj/, to enjoy, Lat. fungor. But 
why should the act of buying be called an enjoyment ? 
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thers trace it to Sanskrit bhu^, in the sense of 
bending, turning, because buying is in one sense a 
turning, as we see in afxdjSeaOaL, in Lith, wertimnas, 
trade (Lat. werto), a change and exchange. It may 
be so, but is there no better way of accounting for this 
troublesome word ? Let us remember that in Icelandic 
baug-r means money, but originally 4 ring (derived 
from the root biug, baug, bog), in A.S, beag, French 
bagjxe ; and let us consider what Vigfusson tells us in 
the Icelandic Dictionary, namely' that in olden times, 
before coined gold and silver came into use, the metals 
were rolled up in spiral rings ’; that ‘ in law the pay¬ 
ment of weregild is particularly called baugr^; and 
that bauga-brot are cut-off pieces of baugr, bad 
morfey. In Old‘Saxon, too, w unden gold, wound 
gold, is the gold used for bqying, as we might say 
coined gold. A mere lump of gold" or any other metal 
would have been useless for such pui-pose, because it 
could not be divided ; while, after it had been reduced 
to a more pliant form, it could not only more easily 
be carried about in the form of twisted rings, or coils, 
armlets, bracelets, necklets, but could also more easily 
be bent, broken, and divided. We read in the old 
‘ Hildebrandslied’: 

Want er dd ar anne wuntane bonga 
Cheisuringu git^n, so imo s6 der chuning gap, 

Heneo truhtin. 

He wound there from the arm twisted hoops, 

Made of imperial rings (coin), as the King had given 
them to him, 

The Lord of the Huns 

This shows that these hoops or armlets were really 

* Max MilUer, ' German Classics/ voL i. p. 8. 
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twisted coils of gold that might be used either for 
presents or for payments. If then, in Icelandic, baugr, 
from meaning coil, ring, came to mean money, why 
should not a verb, meaning to bend, to coil, have been 
used in the sense of buying ? The formal development 
of the verb is seen most clearly in Gothic; thei-e, as 
Grimm has shown, we have the verb biugan, bang, 
bugun, to bend, and by the side of it, bugjan, 
bauhta, bauht, to buy, just as in Anglo-Saxop we 
have bftgan, beah, to bend, and bucg(i)an, bohte, 
to buy. If we once know that baugr in Icelandic 
meant money, because it meant originally bent 
metal or rings, and that A.S. byge meant trade S 
because it meant originally money, everything else' 
becomes clear. We might then, as Professor Skoat^ 
suggests in a letter to me, suppose that bycgan, i. e. 
byg-ian, was formed from byge, as sallan, i. e. 
sal-ian, was from sala, namely, in the sense of using 
rings or using salt for trade or bai-ter. Whether the 
Saxons, in using bycgan in the sense of buying, were 

* Ettmuller, in his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (1851), p. 302, mentions 
hyge, masc., meaning a bend, and hygCj neuter, meaning commerce or 
trade, quoting from Schmidt, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 1858, 
p. 108. 

* Professor Skeat suggests the following pedigree 


Weak Stem. 


Middle Stem. Strong Stem. 


Teutonic; bug 

BEua 

BAUG 

Gothic: bug 

biug 

boug 

Anglo-Saxon: bog 

1 ^ 

bilg 

1 

b^ag (b^ah) 

1 

bog 

bdg 

1 

beag 


a coil, byge (by Umlaut) 


I \beah, ring 
{ b5 gan (caused by Urn- 
(b%an laut) 


to barter ( byg-ian (by deriv.) 
with coils, I bycgan 
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still aware of the original meaning of the verb, namely, 
to bend or to twist or to handle a wire of gold, is 
a question difficult to answer. In Icelandic, where 
baugr has retained both meanings, ring and money, 
the reason why money was called baugr might have 
been more easily remembered. But when, as in Anglo- 
Saxon, such reminders were lost, the memory of 
bycgan, to buy, having meant original^ to bend or 
to b^eak off a piece from a coil of gold, would vanish 
very rapidly, as rapidly as the Romans foi’got the 
original purport of pensio, and as entirely as the 
recollection that to pay is to pacify (pacare), and 
quits is connected with quietus, quiet, has passed 
away from our own memory. 



VI. The Home of the Aryas. 


I F we find the same wojds with the same meanings 
in Sanskrit, Persian, Armenian, Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Slavonic, and Teutonic, what shall we say? 
Either the words must have been borrowed from one 
language by the other, or they must have belonged 
to an older language, from which all these so-called 
Aryan languages were derived. It is not always easy 
to decide this question, but, generally speaking, the 
character of each of the Aryan dialects, as we may 
call them, is sufiiciently marked to enable us to say 
at once that such and such a word in Latin is Greek, 
in German is Latin, in Celtic is German. With the 
exception of such foreign words, however, it is clear 
that all words, and all grammatical forms also, which 
the Aryan languages have in common, must have 
constituted the bulk of an ancient inheritance from 
which the principal heirs carried away whatever 
seemed most useful and valuable to them. 

This fact being once fairly established, scholars 
have rushed at a number of conclusions which seemed 
very plausible at first, but have often turned out 
quite untenable after more careful consideration. 

Surely, it was said, if these languages are all derived 
from the same source, it ought to be possible to recon¬ 
struct that primitive Aryan language. Forthwith the 
attempt was made, but it proved a failure. If those 
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who began to write fables ii) the Proto-Aryan speech 
had attempted to construct, first of all, a Proto-Latin 
speech out of the fragments scattered in Italian, Pro¬ 
vencal, Fi’ench, Spanish, Portuguese, Roumanian, and 
Roumansch, they would have seen that even this task, 
which ought to have been much easier, was beyond 
our power. And why? BQ pana£iJLt i :s a m istake to 
imagine t hat there e ver was on e^ji ni form Proto-Ar^an 
rotunda —from which Sanskrit, 
Gre<ik, and Latin^ and all the rest were derived, as 
Italian was from Latin. Ancient languages, as I have 
/ tried to point out in my ‘ Lectures on the Science of 
language,’ live, move, and have their being in dialects, 
and it is out of a living mass of dialectic speech that 
literki-y languages slowly emerge. Dialect has two 
quite distinct meanings, which ought never-to be con¬ 
founded. It means the ancient feeders of a literary 
language; but it also means the later channeLs branch¬ 
ing off from a literary language. We can see literary 
|J languages emerging before our very eyes, if we watch 
/ the less civilised races whose spoken dialects have not 
yet been centralised by literary cultivation. In the 
small Island of Mangaia, as one of its first missionaries, 
the Rev. W. W. Gill, informed me, several slightly 
different dialects were spoken. After twenty years 
of teaching and preaching, and of washing and comb¬ 
ing too, the dialect which he himself had learnt, with 
any peculiarities of grammar and pronunciation that 
might have been due to himself, has become the 
recognised language of the whole island. If there 
had been at the same time a French and a German 
missionary, we might probably have had tlmee Man- 
gaian grammars, and three Mangaian Catechisms and 

G 
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Bibles. But would it have been possible to construct 
out of them a uniform Proto-Mangaian language? 
Certainly not. We cannot reconstruct what never 
existed, and we cannot, therefore, build up a uniform 
original Proto-Aryan speech containing the type of 
every word and every grammatical form that meets 
us in Sanskrit, Zend, Armenian, Greek, Latin, Celtic, 
Slavonic, and Teutonic. 

The second equally thoughtless endeavour was to 
fix the date at which the Aryan separation took place. 
How, in the world, was that to be done? It was 
thought that, as in geology we can count the years in 
which certain deposits have taken place within his- 
tdrifeal times, and argue from that to the years required 
.for the formation of more ancient deposits, we niight 
apply the same test to the growth of language. We 
4 Bee how many centuries it has taken for Anglo-Saxon 
to become English, for Latin to become French, for 
Zend to become Persian. Why should we not be able 
to discover, without minding a century or two, how 
long it would have taken for Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin to branch off from a common stem and accu¬ 
mulate that amount of difference which separates 
them from each other ? The answer is simple enough. 
There are two kinds of change in language—the one 
produced by internal, the other by external causes. 
The internal changes are due chiefly to economy of 
muscular energy, to the working of analogy, and 
similar causes; the external changes, and these are 
the most palpable, are generally the result of political 
and social revolution, or foreign conquest. Anglo- 
Saxon would never have become what it has become 
in English, but for the ill-treatment it received from 
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the Normans. Latin would never have become French / 
but for the brutality with which it was mangled by 
Franks and other barbarians. Persian is only the' 
wreck of Zend, and bears clear traces of all the per- ’ 
secutions which Persia underwent from its Moham- " 
medan conquerors. No one can measure the bearings 
of such events, any more than a geologist, in his 
calculations of the progress of stratification, can make 

1 accurate allowance for earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 

I or cataclysmal floods. 

\ We do not even know how long Sanskrit had been 
Sanskrit, and Greek Greek before the time w’hen we 
become aware of their existence. Literature, or, at 
all events, written literature, is a very late invention 
in nlost countries. In India we have no trace of the 
existence of books before the fifth centurj^ b.c. Are 
we to say then that Sanskrit began in the fifth century 
B. c. But it would be much truer to say that Sanskrit ’ 
ended at that time, because at that time, and even 
before that time, Sanskrit was degenerating into Pra- . 
krit, and the fii^st written documents of Sanskrit which 
we still possess are really the inscriptions of Asoka 
in the third century b. c., all written in what may be 
called Prakrit, or modern dialects of Sanskrit. Are 
we to say then that Sanskrit began with the hymns 
of the Veda, say 1000-1500 B. c. ? But in these hymns 
Sanskrit appears as a thoroughly elaborated language, 
with ever so many traditional irregularities, with ever 
so much detritus of earlier periods. Sanskrit, as it 
appears in the Veda, is not the Proto-Aryan language, 
whatever that may be. Even if wo trace it back to 
the period of its unity with Zend, it is Sanskrit 
akeady, or at least perfectly difierent from Greek and 
• Q 2, 
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Latin and all the other Aryan dialects by very marked 
phonetic and grammatical tendencies. Thus Sanskrit 
and Zend alone possess a developed system of pdatalj, 
and such forms as iakrire in Sanskrit, /^^khrare 
in Zend, prove that when these forms at'ose both 
Sanskrit and Zend possessed a palatalised a, which 
changed the reduplica^ted k into h. Sanskrit had 
other phonetic and grammatical peculiarities, such as 
its aversion to double final consonants, its dislike of \ 
hiatus, its sensitiveness to consonantal incongmities, , 
etc. Sanskrit therefore was Sanslmt long before the 
Aryas migrated towards the Seven Rivers ; it was \ 
Sanskrit long before the hymns of the Veda were i 
composed; it was Sanskrit long before one line of it 
was reduced to writing. 

In Greece we know indeed of inscriptions several 
centuries earlier than the inscription of Asoka; but 
of written books, in our sense of the word, I still 
doubt the existence before the seventh century B.c. 

It is true that oral tradition, before the invention of 
writing and printing, has proved itself a very safe 
guardian of poetry, and few would doubt that the 
earliest poetry which we know in Greece goes back 
at least to looo b.c. But it may go back, for all we 
know, to 2000 or 3000 B.C., and even at that time 
people who spoke Greek and Sanskrit would have 
been as unintelligible to each other as a Bengali and 
a modern Greek are at present. 

I When the attempt at fixing the date of the first 
Aryan separation was given up as hopeless, much time 
and ingenuity were wasted on the question whether 
we might not be able to find out how that separation 
took place, which races started first, and which ro- 
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mned together for some time after they had broken 
away from the rest. It is easy to start such problems, 
but it is far wiser to look before we leap. I was not 
aware, till I saw it stated by Professor Schrader, in 
his excellent book called ‘ Sprachvergleichung und 
Urgeschichte ’ (p. 70), that I was myself responsible 
for the first step in that direction, haying been the 
first to point out that, at some time or other, the 
Ary^n family separated and became divided into two 
divStinct branches, the Soidh-Eastem, comprising the 
languages of India and Persia, and the 'North-Western^ 
comprising Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, and Teu¬ 
tonic. I do not mean, however, to shirk that amount 
of responsibility. When we find, as we do, in the 
mos£ ancient languages of India and Persia, in the 
Vedic Sanskrit and in Zend, identical words of 
decidedly secondary character, technical terms even, 
connected with a peculiar system of religion and 
sacrifice, and such words not borrowed, but modified 
according to the phonetic system of either Sanskrit or 
Zend, we are safe. These two languages must have 
continued together, after they had separated from the 
rest, in which no traces of these words occur. Thus 
we find in Sanskrit hotar, the name of a special 
priest, in Zend regularly changed into zaotar. We 
find another name for priest in Sanskrit, at bar van, 
in Zend, ^tharvan. The sacrifici^ which in 

the Veda is called soma, occurs in Zend as haoma. 
While other Aryan languages have common numerals 
up to one hundred only, Sanskrit and Zend have the 
same word for thousand also, viz. sahasra in San¬ 
skrit, changed regularly in Zend into hazahra. 
Such evidence is suflSicient to prove that the people 
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who spoke Sanskrit and Zend must have remained, 
united for some time after they had left the common 
Aryan home, and after they had become separated 
front the speakers of the other Aryan dialects. Be¬ 
yond this, however, all is uncertain and mere guess¬ 
work. It was my chief object in the inaugural lecture 
which I delivered at Strassburg, in 1872^, to warn 
scholars against wasting their time on an impossible 
problem. I pointed out how certain peculiar simi¬ 
larities had been discovered : 

I, Between Slavonic and German, by Bopp, Zeuss, 
Grimm, and Schleicher; 

a. Between German and Celtic, by Ebel and 
Lottner; , 

3. Between Celtic and Latin, by Newman * and 
Schleicher; 

4. Between Latin and Greek, by Mommsen and 
Curtins; 

5. Between Greek and Sanskrit, by Gras^mann, 
Sonne, and Kern. 

What does all this prove? It proves no more than 
that all the Aryan languages are ^cognatejiia^ If 
some of them agree on certain polUtsTon which they 
difler from all the rest, this is no more than we should 
expect; if they differ, this is again exactly what 
we are prepared for. Nothing but coincidences in 
late, secondary, or technical terms, such as we find 
between Sanskrit and^ Zend, for instance, but cer¬ 
tainly not between Greek and Latin, or German 
and Slavonic, ought in any way to disturb our equa¬ 
nimity. Such coincidences, however, as could in 
the least compare with the coincidences between San- 

^ Selected Essays, vol. i., p. 174. 
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irit and Zend, we find nowhere else, not even in 
Greek and Latin, and therefore the problem of the 
gradual separation of the Aryan languages, beyond 
the great split into a North-Western and a South- 
Eastern branch, is, from the nature of the case, in¬ 
soluble, and must be abandoned. I do not deny that 
the ancestors of Greeks and Romans, of Romans 
and Celts, of Celts and Germans, of Germans and 
Slavs, may have remained together for some time, 
before they became finally separated; all I maintain 
is that the linguistic evidence is too weak to support 
such conclusrbns. It may seem a kind of intellectual 
cowardice to withdraw from an undertaking which 
appeared so promising, but if there is no evidence for 
solving a problem, the tme scholar ought surely to 
have the courage to say so, and not to waste valuable 
time on mere guesswork which simply cumbereth the 
ground. About the same time, when I had published 
my Strassburg lecture, Professor Schmidt made a bold 
attempt to save what could be saved of the shipwreck; 
but in the end his researches led to much the same 
conclusion. We both admit that there was from the 
beginning dialectic vai’iety within certain spheres, 
but no sphere was entirely excluded from - contact 
with the other spheres, till the great split between 
the North-West and the South-East took place. The 
cherished idea of a real pedigree of all the Aryan lan¬ 
guages has to be surrendered once for all. Let any 
Romanic scholar attempt to fix the time when Italian, 
Proven9al, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Roumanian 
and Roumansch branched off respectively from Latin, 
or how long some of them remained united before 
assuming an independent existence, and he will be less 
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siu'prised at the failure of all attempts to restore the 
stemmd genealogicmn of the ancient Aryan languages. 

And noT? we come to the last question. Is it 
possible to fix the origina l honi^f Aryan speech, and 
to determine the migrations of the races spoke 
Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, 
and Teutonic, in their progress from their original 
historical head-quai*ters? 

Before we attempt to answer this question, we 
must first try to clear our ideas of what we mean 
by the Aryan race; It is generally taken for granted 
that in the beginning, whenever that may have 
been, there was an immense Aryan population some¬ 
where, and that large swarms issued from a central 
bee-hive which contained untold millions of human 
beings. This may or may not have been so. But 
first of all we ought to remember that a common 
language is by no means a ceHain proof of a 
common bee-hive. We know fiom history how 
families, clans, and whole nations were conquered 
and led into captivity, and had to learn the language 
of their conquerors ; how tribes were exterminated, 
women and children carried cfF; and how even con¬ 
querors had sometimes to adopt the language of the 
countr3r^hich they bad subdued. All this does not 
destroy ihe continuity of language, but it breaks the 
continuity of blood. If a black man marries a white 
woman, or a black woman a white man, their offspring 
is either white, or black, or mixed. It is easy to say 
that the stronger race always prevails ; the question 
is, which is the stronger race except that which 
prevails? Besides, it is a well-known fact that a 
race-type, which disappeared in the children, often 
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breaks out again in the grandchildren. But if a 
Frenchman marries an Englishwoman, their children 
speak either French or English or both, they never 
speak a mixed language. In fact, in spite of all that 
has been said to the contrary, there is no really mixed 
I language, while there is at present no race that can 
: safely be called unmixed. Languages may adopt 
ever so many foreign words, foreign idioms, even 
foreign grammatical forms, and in that sense every 
language may be called mixed. But these adopted 
elements always remain foreign elements. They are 
like adopted children in a family. They may have 
the same name, but they have not the same blood. 
There is a continuous growth in every language, 
which enables us to say, even in the case of so motley 
a language as English, that it is Low-German, whether 
it be spoken by Celts, Saxons, Danes, Normans, or by 
Zulus, Malays or Chinamen. If the indigenous races 
of India learnt Sanskrit and dialects derived from 
Sanskrit, they became ip^o facto representatives of 
Aryan speech, whatever their blood may have been. 
Have not the Jews forgotten Hebrew, and learnt 
English, German, and French ? Have not the Beau¬ 
champs and St. Legers broken their tongues to Saxon 
idiom and Saxon grammar in England ? How then 
shall we tell from, language what races had to learn 
the language of their Aryan conquerors or their Aryan 
slaves? jfThere is no Aryan race in blood,QDut who-, 
ever, through the imposition of hands, whether of his> 
parents or his foreign masters, has received the Aryan 
blessing, belongs to that unbroken spiritual succession 
which began with the first apostles of that noble 
speech, and continues to the present day in every part 
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of the globe.^ Aiyan, in scientific language, is utterly f 
inaj>plicable to race. It means language and nothing 
but language ; and if we speak of Aryan race at all, : 
we should know that it means no more than | 
Aryan speech. 

And why should there have been in the beginning 
a vast number of that Aryan race ? Let us remember 
that one couple, having two children, would, if every 
successive marriage was blest with two children only, 
produce a population of (^74,87 7,906,944 human 
beings in about 1300 years h Now the population 
of the whole earth at the present moment is vaguely 
estimated at 1500 millions. We are not driven, 
therefore, particularly if the first Aryan separation 
may be placed at least 3000 years B.c., to the ad-/ 
mission of a vast Aryan stock which was broken vpj 
into seven or more nationalities. That may be the 
more natural hypothesis, but whether more natural 
or not, it is not the only possible hypothesis. 
Granted two Aryan couples, each with seven chil¬ 
dren, and everything that has to be explained may 
be explained quite as well with this as with the 
bee-hive theory. Each of the seven children, by 
marrying children of the other family, might become, 
particularly if they settled in different forests or 
valleys, founders of dialects ; and each of these dia¬ 
lects might, in twenty generations, or six hundred 
years, he spoken by more than two millions of human 
beings. Two millions of human beings, however, are 
much more difficult to move from one country to 
another than two hundred; and it is, at all events, 
quite open to us to imagine that the Aryan migra- 

^ GustavMosen,^Was ein Morgenaonnenstrahl hervogeriifen hat,’ p. 46. 
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took place by tens or hundreds instead of by 
millions. If one missionary is'^ablerin twenty years, 
to impose his peculiar, and perhaps not quite gram- 
. matical, dialect on the population of a whole island, 
why should not one shepherd, with his servants and 
flocks, have transferred his peculiar Aryem dialect 
from one part of Asia or Europe to another? This 
may seem a very humble and modest view of what 
I was formerly represented as the iri'esistible stream of 
; mighty waves rolling forth from the Aryan centre 
I and gradually overflowing the mountains and valleys 
i of Asia and Europe, but it is, at all events, a possible 
^ view; nay, I should say a view far more in keeping 
with what we know of recent colonisation. 

But the old question returns. Can we not discover 
the cradle of our race ? I say, decidedly we cannot. 
We may guess, with more or less probability, but if 
om* guesses are to be submitted to the test of mathe¬ 
matical certainty, not one of them will stand that test. 
This ought to be understood; and is, in fact, under¬ 
stood among most scholars. Many opinions held 
with I’egard to periods of history which are be^^ond 
the reach of historical evidence can never be more 
than possible or plausible. To demand for them a 
different character does not show any critical saga¬ 
city, but rather ignorance of the limits of our know¬ 
ledge. Thus, when we see the Celts driven to the 
western parts of Europe, pushed forward by Teutonic 
tribes, and these again pressed hard by Slavonic 
neighbours, we naturally conclude that the Celts 
were the first to arrive in Europe, the Germans the 
second, the Slavs the third. But there is no mathe¬ 
matical certainty for this. It is nothing but the 
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result of an historical conihination, and can never bo 
more. Again, if we see Hellenic civilisation extending 
fro'in Asia Minor to Greece, and from Greece to Italy, 
and if we find the Italians pressed by successive 
inroads from the north, we are inclined here too to 
admit a progress of Aryan speech and thought from the 
east to the west, and from the north to the south. If, 
on the contrary, we consider that the Ai'yan con¬ 
querors of India came clearly from the north along 
the rivers of the PanjS^b, while before that time they 


lieJknio 


Aryan Horae 


must have dw^lt for a certain period together with 
the people who spoko ancient Persian, and, before 
that time again, with people who became the 
founders of the first European dialects, we find it 
difficult to resist the conviction that some half-way 
point from which the North-Western and South- 
Eastern tribes could have diverged may mai*k the 
original home of the Aryans. This may be roughly 
represented by the sketch above. 

But if wo proceed to ask in what exact spot the 
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'Aryan centre has to be placed geographically, the 
answers will-vary very considerably. ‘Somewhere 
in Asia,’ used to be the recognised answer, and I ‘do 
not mean to say that it was far wrong; only we must 
not expect, in a subject like this, our much-vaunted 
mathematical certaiuty. The reasoning which we 
have to adopt is one that Mill recommends for other 
complicated and, at first sight, confused sets of appear- 
anegs b We have to begin by making any supposi¬ 
tion, even a false one, to see what consequences will 
follow from it, and by observing how these differ 
from the real phenomena. The simplest supposition 
which accords with the more obvious facts is the best 
to begin with, because its consequences are the most 
easily traced. This rude hypothes is is then rudely 
corrected, and the operation repeated, and the com¬ 
parison of the consequences deducible from the cor¬ 
rected hypothesis with the observed facts suggests 
still further correction, until the-deductive results are 
at last made to tally with the phenomena. 

Now the first rough hypothesis was that the cradle 
of the Aryans may have been somewhere in Asia. 

There may have been a time when scholars were so 
much impressed with the primitiveness of Sanskrit 
that they would have preferred India as the cradle of 
the Aryas, and Sanskrit as the mother of Greek, Latin, 
and the other Aryan dialects. But that time, if it ever 
existed, is long past. We know that the Aryas were j 
nvimnally at ^np-ers i n India, and that, if primitiveness/ 
of language could settle the home of those who speala 
it, Iceland would be the original home of the Scan/ 
dinavians, and the Danube that of all the Germans. 

^ Logic, iv. 14, 5. 
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But though conclusions like these, to be drawn from 
the priinitiveness of Sanskrit, have been surrendered, 
the fact that Sanskrit is the most primitive language 
of the Aryan family is as true to-day as it was fifty 
years ago. Though it has been clearly shown that 
Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic cannot 
be derived from Sanskrit, as little as French can be 
derived from Italian, no grammarian in his senses 
would listen to the idea that Sanskrit could be derived 
from Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, or Teutonic, least 
of all from Scandinavian. 

Yet that extraordinary theorj'’ has lately been 
stai‘ted by certain ethnologists, who maintain for 
various reasons that Scandinavia w'^as the fatherland 
of all the Aryas, and that Scandinavian, or Lituanian, 
or all the European Aryan languages together, are 
more primitive than Sanskrit. 

It is really difficult to know how to treat such 
arguments, for even w^hen we have shown that on 
almost every point Sanskrit is more primitive than 
Scandinavian or Teutonic, we have only wasted our 
time, because our very opponents turn round and 
reject as no argument the argument which they tried 
to support by facts which are no facts. 

But in order to show what is possible in mere asser¬ 
tion, let us see what it really means when we are told by 
ethnologists, nay even by certain students of language, 
that ‘ instead of being the most faithful representative 
of the parent-speech, Sanskrit is in many respects far 
less so than are its sister-languages of Europe. Its vo¬ 
cabulary, for instance, has been thrown into confusion 
by the coalescence of the three primitive vowel-sounds 
of 6 into the single monotonous S.. Greek, or 
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^Ven Lituanian, has preserved more faithfully than the 
Sanskrit of India the features of the parent Aryan. 
If the faithfulness of the record is any proof of the 
geographical proximity of one of the Indo-European 
languages to this common mother, it is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lituania, rather than in the jueighbour- 
hood of India, that we ought to look for the first 
home of the Aryan family.’ And again: ‘ It will be 
in tjie neighbourhood of that starting-point and in 
northern Europe that we shall expect to find the largest 
number of undiluted Aryan languages and the purest 
example of Aryan blood. In Greece and Armenia, in 
Persia and India, we must look for mixture and decay.’ 

What is the meaning of all this ? First of all, if 
all that is hero asserted were true, nothing would 
follow from it, because, as we have been told again 
and again, the primitiveness of language is no proof 
whatever of the primitiveiiess of the geographical 
habitat of its speakers. It would be a mere revival 
of the exploded argument that all the Aiyas must, 
have come from the Sarasvati. So much for the 
argument which is no argument. Now for the facts 
which are no facts? Where is there any confusion in 
the Sanskrit vocabulary ? Such confusion may arise \ 
from two causes, from a too great and from a too small 
variety of phonetic and al^abetic representation. In ' 
our case we are told that it arose from the latter 
cause, from the coalescence of the three primitive 
vowels o into the monotonoUsS Sanskrit a. 

But in fact there has been neither coalescence nor 
confusion. There has been diflerentiation of a common 
vowel, and all we want to Icnow at present is the vera 
eama of the differentiation, called Ablaut, In Sanskrit, 




i 

even supposing that shoiti a was always pronounced 
alike, the people distinguished such words as (l)^pod and 
</)o/)09 quite as well as the Greeks, by saying bharami, 
butbhards^. 

We must remember that shoi-t a is never written in 
Sanskrit. It is pronounced where no other vowel 
is written. Even initially ^ marks really the spiri- ^ 
tus lenis, as in Wl, while in ^ T the long vowel . 

has been added. It is quite possible, therefore, ,that 
the S;, which Pd?nni (viii. 4, 68) describes as different 
from all other vowels, namely, as siimvrita, closed, 
may have varied in its pronunciation in different 
parts of ancient India as it does to the present day. 
Nor is this mere surmise. For, first of all, it is a 
mistake to say that Sanskrit does not tolerate the 
sounds of S and 6. This is true for Pamnean Sanskrit 
only, but in the Vedic Sanskrit we have S and 6 and 
in PMi and Prakrit again it is well known that every 
final a and o can be treated as either long or shoit \ 

Secondly, the change of k into /c in such forms as 
>?’akara can be explained on one supposition only, 
namely, that the a in the reduplicated syllable was 
the palatalised a, that is, S, and thus caused the change 
of the guttural into a palatal consonant. Nor can 
this change be ascribed to some not yet Sanskritic 
period, for it is in Sanskrit and Zend only that we have 
this peculiar change of k intoji*; it is in the South- 
Western branch only that the palatal series has been 
so fully developed. We may really say that what in 

^ For the vowel-changes by which the Ablaut waa rendered in San¬ 
skrit, see Hiibschmann, Vocalsystem, 1885. 

® M. M., Translation of Rig-veda-sawhita, vol. i. p. Ixxxiii. 

3 Lassen, *Inst. Linguae Pracriticae,* pp. 145, 147, 151; Cowell, 

‘ VararuZd,^ Introduction, p. xvii. 
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tire^.W. branch was phonetically r%n-esented by kS 
was in the S. E. branch represented by i’ii, the inten¬ 
tion being the same in both cases. 

And if we look at this matter historically, how can 
we call the a, S, 5 series the most primitive in Scan-^ 
dinavian or Teutonic in general, if in the oldest repre¬ 
sentative of Teutonic, in Gothic, we find as^yet no trace 
of it ? We look in vain in Gothic for written exponents 
of S and 5 , and yet there is in Gothic no more diffi¬ 
cult^ than in Sanskrit in representing the changes of 
Ablaut. Gothig, the most primitive representative 
of the Teutonic class—more primitive, therefore, than 
Scandinavian, and, as we are told, infinitely more 
primitive than Sanskrit—has no S and o, so that in 
writing Greek words e and o have to be represented 
by ai and au. And in addition to this, Gothic has not 
even a long 4 , nor a long i, while the degenerate 
Sanskrit possesses not only a, i, u, a, t, fi, e, 6, ai and 
4 u, but n, and li. 

I ask then, what is the meaning of saying that 
Sanskrit, phonetically at least, is less primitive than 
Scandinavian, or Greek, or Latin, or Lituanian? In 
Lituanian too we find that in several instances a is 
written, but, as in Sanskrit, the pronunciation is e^. 

And when from the vowels wc turn to the con¬ 
sonants, where do we find the most perfect system ? 
Five modifications of each check, guttural, dental, 
labial; a whole palatal series, and a lingual series, 
which is not by any means restricted to non-Sanskritic 
words: five modifications of the nasal, and five modi¬ 
fications of the Visarga ;~is not this a set-off against 

^ Hchidcher, ‘Litauische Grammatik,’ p. 27; and on the non- 
primitive character of the Lituanian vowel-system, p. 6a. 
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the loss of 5 and S, supposing that these sounds were 
really unknown in Sanskrit? 

I do not mean to say that for representing the 
changes which are comprehended under the name of 
A b 1 a u t, the three vowels S, 5 are not very convenient 
, in Greek and in the later Teutonic languages. But 
/ by means of a, i, and by dropping of the vowel, San- 
• skrit obtains exactly the same results which other 
^ languages obtain by S., S, o, and there is, at all events, 
no confusion of any kind. And when we com*e to 
declension and conjugation, a mere look at an 
Icelandic or Lituanian grammar is enough to make 
us see the utter romance of saying that these lan¬ 
guages are more primitive than Sanskrit. Lituanian 
has preserved some precious relics of Aryan grammar, 
but as a whole it is not even the most primitive repre¬ 
sentative of the Ealto-Slavonic branch^, and Balto- 
Slavonic is certainly not the most primitive represen¬ 
tative of the Aryan family. I can here give a few 
specimens only. 



Sanskrit, 

Lituanian. 

Greek. 

Sing. 

dadA-mi, I give. 

du(d)mi 

didoUfJLU 


dadasi 

dMi 



dadfiti 

dusti 

bidccari. 

Dual 

dadvas 

du(d)va. 



datthds 

dusta 

biSorov, 


dattds 

diisti 

diboTOP* 

Plural 

dadmds 

du(d)me 

blbofiev. 


datthd 

diiste 

biboTC, 


dadati 

diisti 

bibovcru 


Gothic has nothing to put by the side of these 
primitive, forms, and I have therefore added Greek. 

' Schleicher, ‘ Litaiiische Grammatik/ p. 2. ^ In gi*ammar, at least 

in the conjugation, Slavonic comes before Lituanian,’ 
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A look at these three paradigms will show that, though 
wh may speak in very high teims of Lituanian as 
having preserved to the present day faint traces of 
a reduplicated present and a dual, yet by the side of 
Sanskrit its vaunted primitiveness assumes a very 
different character from what is commonly supposed. 



Sanskrit. 

Lituahian. 

Gotliio. 

Norn. 

vr/kas 

vilkas 

vulfs. 

A«c. 

AbL 

Ymcam 

vnkfit. 

vilk^ 

vulf. 

Geu. 

vr/kasya 

vilko 

vnlfis. 

Loc. 

vr/ke 

\dlke, 

(vilkui) 


Bat. 

vr/kaya 

vulfa. 

Insti*. 

vr/ka, vnke^-Mi 

vilkii. 


Voc. 

vrjfka 

vilke 

vulf. 

Nom. 

vr/k^s 

vilkai 

vulfSs. 

Ace, 

vr/kan(8) 

viikus 

vulfans. 

Gen. 

vr/ka«am 

villcu 

vulfe^. 

Loc. 

jy^keshu 

vilkugji. 


Dat.& Abl. vr/kebhyas 

viltdms 

vulfara. 

Instr. 

vnkais 

vilkaiB. 



I do not mean to say that it is not quite delightful to 
find in Lituanian a locative plural such as v i 1 k fi s u, or 
in Gothic an acc. plur. such asvulfans. But these are 
a few gems, while Sanskrit offers a complete diadem. 
That Lituanian has a dual in declension places it above 
Gothic, hut here again it is no match for Sanskrit. 

I repeat, therefore, without fear of contradiction, 
that although no historical conclusions may be drawn 
from the primitiveness of Sanskrit, that primitive¬ 
ness itself remains the same as ever, whether we 
follow Bopp’s, Schleieher s, or Brugmann s Compara¬ 
tive Grammar. . 
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We now return to the question, Do we know of any 
facts which make that rough hypothesis of an Asiatic 
home of the Ary as untenable ? If we do, then it is 
worth while to reopen the question, and no one would 
be more willing than 1 am to shift the Aryan home 
to any quarter of the globe, from the Arctic to the 
Antarctic regions, if only there were an atom of new 
tangible evidence forthcoming. 

The first fact that was supposed to militate against 
the Aryan home being somewhere in Asia was the ab¬ 
sence of common Aryan names for animals which, we 
were told, ought to have been known to dwellers in 
Asia, such as the Uon.^ the elephant^ the ctpe, the tiger^ 
and the caynel. The dog, it was said, must have been 
known to the Aryas before their separation, because it 
has the same name in Sanskrit, t?van, in Zend, span, 
in Greek, k' 6 (ov, in Latin, canis, in Irish, ku, in 
Lituanian, szu, in Gothic, hund. These are all 
dialectic modifications of one typical form kuan. 
But there are no common Aryan names for tion, ele¬ 
phant^ ape, tiger, and camel, and therefore, it is con¬ 
cluded, the Aryas could not, before their separation, 
have known these animals or lived in a country 
where they were known. 

This argument is hen trovato, but no more. First 
of all there are parts of Asia where none of these 
wild animals are known, and where the Aiyas might 
have had their earliest seats. M. de Ujfalvy, in a 
classical passage, quoted by M. J. Van den Gheyn^, 
says: ^Les vallees qui avoisinent le Famir, le Dar- 
wdz, le Karategine et le Kohidan satisfont h toutes 
lee donnees de la paUontologie linguistiqne, B y a let 
1 ^L’origine Europ^enne des Aryas/ 1885, p. 43. 



un pays froid^ de la glace et de la neige en hiver; V 6 iS 
eU court. Len /plantcB alimentaires et les animaux do-- 
meatiqim sont lien ceux que eignale le vocahulaire 
aryaque. On t'^ouve le ]pi% le hotdeau et le chene. Lee 
grande fauvee fdy vivent pas. les moniagnards de POxus 
sent derudes pieionSyadonnSs des les temps les plus recules 
aux pratiques mazddennes. Pasteurs et agriculteurs^ ils 
irriguent leurs champs ei se servent de la charrue la plus 
primitkel 

Secondly, if some obstinate critic were to say that 
the Aryas may have possessed common names for 
these wild animals, but lost them all, we might indeed 
shrug our shoulders, but we could not prove the con¬ 
trary. Ever so many Aryan words exist in one or 
two branches of that family only, and if they disap¬ 
peared in some, they might have disappeared in all. 

Lastly, we find that the animals which have common 
Aryan names are mostly such as had become familiar 
and useful by being domesticated. The fact that cow . \ 
goat, sheep, dog and horse have common names in all j 
Aryan languages seems to me a strong proof that they I 
had been tamed and domesticated. Tigers and lions 
were simply wild beasts, and there was no necessity 
for distinguishing and naming them beyond classing 
them as fera or drip, the objects of the chase (drjpa). 
And suppose that the elephant and the camel had 
really been known and utilised as beasts of burden 
by the united Aiyas, when living in Asia, would it 
not hixyo been most natural that, when transplanted 
to more northern regions, their children, who had 
never seen a camel or elephant, should have lost the 
names of them ? We have no longer any doits, and 
the word would have been altogether lost but for 
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such familiar phrases as ‘I care not a doit.’ The 
Americans have no jpence^ and in America penny is no 
longer an American, but only a foreign word. Some¬ 
times, as in the case of ush^ra, we see that the 
Aryas both in Persia and India possessed it; but the 
Iranians used it for a camel, the Vedic Indians for the 
humped ox, while in later Sanskrit it again means 
camel. Ush^ar, nom. ^ 4 , in the Veda means ox only^. 

The negative argument, therefore, which, from the 
absence of common Aryan words, tries to establish 
the absence of their objects during the Aryan period, 
breaks down. It is plausible, and combined with 
other arguments it appeals to scholars and historians, 
but it cannot by itself stand a cross-examination in a 
court of law. 

Much stronger, however, is the positive argument. 
If the North-Western and South-Eastern Aryas have 
the same word for bear, for instance, they must, unless 
it can be proved that one language borrowed the 
word from another, have known the bear before they 
separated, and have lived in a country where that 
animal was well known. The bear is no doubt a wild 
beast, but he is not so ferocious, and has never been 
so dreaded as the tiger and lion. He was often con¬ 
sidered as a friend and patron of a village, and at an 
early time became quite a character in local traditions. 
Many families and tribes, such as the Arcadians and 

* Similar uncertainties in the meaning of words ought to make us 
very careful in drawing conclusions. We know that means 

oak in Greek, while fagus in Latin means beech. XJlbandus in 
Gothic means camel, though the name is clearly derived from 
elephant. In Mod. Greek T(ajcd\r}s is a badger, though it seems con¬ 
nected with jackal, the Persian shagh^il, Sk. srigala. (See Kuhn’s 
* Zeitschrift,’ i. p. 501.) Hence, even though the names may be the same, 
the animals or trees intended need not always have been the same. 
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even the Arsacidae, were proud of their descent from 
the bear, and we need not be surprised, therefore, 
to find his name as riksha in Sanskrit, as &pKTos in 
Greek, and as ursus in Latin. 

But because the Aryas, before they branched off 
into North-Westerns and South-Easterns, knew the 
bear, it does not follow that we must push their 
original home away from Central Asia to the extreme 
Ai'ctio regions, and still less to Europe. Even the 
north of India may be called arctic in one sense, 
for the Great Bear is visible there; nor need we 
go to Aieady or Germany in order to meet with 
real bears. That the Aryas did not come from a 
very southern climate has long been known, for 
they possessed common names for winter, such as 
Sanskrit himfi, Greek Latin hiems. Old 

Slav, zima, Ii-ish gam. Ice, too, is represented by is 
in Teutonic, by isi or isu in Iranic; snow by nix in 
Latin, vl^>a (acc.) in Greek, snaiv-s in Gothic, snggd 
in Old Slavonic, snigi in Old Irish, and snizh, to 
snow, in Zend. There being a common name for 
the birch-tree, bhhrya in Sanskrit, bereza in Rus¬ 
sian, birko in German, likewise points to a more 
temperate climate *. But none of these climatic indi¬ 
cations drives us as yet out of Asia, as may be seen 
from the description quoted above from M. de Ujfalvy. 
The birch {Birke), which, being mistaken for the beech 
( Buche), has lately been said to be confined in Europe to 
countries westward of a line drawn from Konigsberg to 
the Crimea, flourishes and abounds in the North of 
India. I possess Sanskrit MSS. from Kashmir, written 
on birch-bark. The roofs of houses are thatched there 

> Klaproth, ‘Nouveau Journal Asiatique,’ v. p. 112; amo 1830. 
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with birch-bark, and boats even are made there of the 
same material, without any necessity as yet for im¬ 
porting it from Russia. In KMidasa’s Urva^i and 
elsewhere the bhur^a-patra is mentioned as a com¬ 
mon writing material. And I now see, from a letter 
dated Sept. 2,, 1887, signed Geo. B., and published in 
the that birchworts are found all over Northern 

Europe, Northern Asia, Northern America, and on the 
Himalayas and the mountains of Peru and Columbia,' 
and in the Antarctic regions 

However, taking the bear and the birch together, I 
confess I was at one time inclined (‘ Selected Essays,' 
i. 187) to follow Benfey, when, on the strength of 
this and similar linguistic facts, he proposed, in the 
preface to Pick's Wurzellexicon^ 1868, and in his ( 7 (?- 
schichte der Sjprachwmenscliaft^ 1869 (p. 600), to fix the 
original home of the Ary as on the very frontiers of 
Asia, ‘ north of the Black Sea, from the mouth of the 
Danube to the Caspian Sea.’ But Benfey himself 
perceived that he had been too rash in trying to fix 
the home of the Aryas so definitely, and in 1875 he 
speaks with far more caution on that subject 2. Any- 


^ Sir George Bird wood adds : ‘ Moreover, the common hirch.^Beiula 
alha) is not restricted to the parts of the Euro-Asiatic continent west¬ 
ward of the line drawn by Professor Sayce, but is a native of all the 
colder regions of Europe and Asia. It is found everywhere throughout 
the Russian Empire, and the oil extracted from it is used in the prepara¬ 
tion of Russia leather. Two species are common to the Himalayas— 
viz. Betula acmninata^ found in Tibet and Nepaul and the outer ranges 
of the Himalayas generally; B. Bhojpattra, called hhUvja (i.e. birch) 
in Sanskrit, and hhUjpattra in the iNorth-West Provinces, a native of 
Ladak, Lahoul, Cashmere, Spiti, Kunawar, Sikkim, and Bhutan. The 
inner back of the hkUrja, which is closely allied to B, papyracta of 
I North America, has been used by the Hindus as paper from the 
1 beginning of the Christian era.’ 

’ '* *Allgemeine Zeitung,’ 1875, No. 3o8, Beilage, p. 3270; Schrader, 

‘ Sprachvergleichung,’ p. 127. 
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how, the arguments which he promised have never 
been forthcoming, while the arguments which other 
scholars have produced, and by which they have 
tried to push the frontiers of the Aryan home as 
far as Germany, Scandinavia, and Siberia, seem to 
me to have rather weakened than strengthened 
their case. The reasons which induced Geiger^ to 
proclaim Germany as the original home of the 
Aryas, have not stood the criticism of unpreju¬ 
diced scholars, though the evidence with which wo 
have to deal is so pliant that it is possible to make 
out a more or less plausible case, as M. Pito:ement 
has done for Siberia, and Dr. Penka for Scandinavia, 
as the true ojflcina genUnm Aricanon, Dr. Penka's 
arguments are in themselves extremely interesting^. 
He tries to show that the picture which linguistic 
palaeontology has drawn of Aryan life previous to 
the separation, coincides with the picture which 
archaeological palaeontology constructs from the neo¬ 
lithic remains discovered in Scandinavia. But how 
would this prove that the Aryas were autochthonous 
in Scandinavia or in Switzerland or along the Po ? 
Even the identity of the flora and fauna of Scan¬ 
dinavia with the fauna and flora attested by the 
common Aryan language would in no way decide the 
question, unless we could prove that no other country 
could put forward a similar claim. 

Dr. Schrader has likewise collected a considerable 
amount of evidence to show that the civilisation, if so 
we may call it, revealed to us in the common vocabu- 

^ ‘ Zur Entwickelungggesohichte der Menschhcit,’ 1871, See also 
, Ciino, ‘ Porgchungen im Gebiete der alten V olkerkuude,’ i Theil, Die 
Sc^then, 1871- 

‘ Origiaes Aricae/ 1883; ‘Herkuuft der Arier/ 1886. 
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lary of the Aryas, corresponds in several details^ with 
the civilisation attested by the remains of the lacus- 
trian dwellings of the stone period. But he does not 
lay it down therefore as an established truth that the 
Aryas had their original home in Switzerland; he only 
doubts whether their Asiatic origin is quite as certain 
as was formerly supposed. I may quote his own 
words: ‘ If we survey these certain and, as it seems to 
me, well-established points, I urge once more that I 
do not believe they suffice in order to solve at present 
Hhe question whether the origin of the Indo-Germans 
lis to be looked for in Asia or in Europe, in a final and 
’ decisive way. But, in conclusion, I should not like to 
conceal the fact that, contrary to my former belief, the 
European hypothesis, i. e. the view that the origin of 
the Indo-Germanic peoples is to be looked for in the 
West rather than in the East, seems to me far better 
to agree with facts.* 

We ought to be extremely grateful to M. Van 
den Gheyn, who, in his recent essay, LOrigine Euro-> 
jpeenne des Argas, Anvers, 1885, has taken the trouble 
to subject all these theories recently put foiward 
by Cuno, Poesche, von Loher, Schrader, and Penka, 
to a minute examination. It is often far easier 
to start a theory than to refute it, the domain of the 
possible being so much larger than that of the im- 
possibfe. We have had similar theories before. 
Goropius tried to prove that Dutch was the language 
of Paradise; Kempe preferred Swedish; Erro, Bask 
M. Van den Gheyn treats the views of Schrader and 

^ M. Van den Gheyn shows that the sheep is not found in the 
teiTamares of the Po, which are later than the stone age, while the 
horse has been found at Viville. 

* See M. M., ‘Lectures on the Science of Language,’ vol. i. p, 149. 




von Loher with the respect which they deserve. 
Neither of them goes beyond asserting that the Asiatic 
origin of the Aryas has not yet been placed beyond 
the reach of doubt, and should not be treated as an 
established fact, like, for instance, the continental 
origin of the Saxons in England. But M. Van den 
Gheyn is justly impatient with the theories of Cuno, 
Poesche, Tomaschek, and Penka, because their con¬ 
clusions, advanced with so much assurance, rest on 
arguments which crumble at the very fii’st touch. 
Tomaschek is satisfied with claiming Eastern Europe 
as the home of the Aryas, Poesche restricts their home to 
the sources of the Danube, Cuno relegates them to the 
centre of Germany, Penka to Central Europe (p. 91), 
and then to Scandinavia. Not one of these theories, 
as Van den Gheyn shows, reaches even the lowest 
level of probability, while in every one of them facts 
or arguments are simply ignored, which strongly point 
in a difierent direction. 

Much stress has been laid by Penka and others on 
the physical characteristics of the Aryan race, as 
pointing to Scandinavia as our original home. No 
one can deny the fact that the people who speak 
Aryan languages are partly dark and brachycephalic, 
partly fair and dolichocephalic, and partly mixed. The 
majority, however, even at the present day, is with the 
dark and brachycephalic tribes. Neveriheless, we are 
asked to believe that our earliest forefathers were 
dolichocephalic, had blue eyes and blond hair, though 
nothing is said as to how they became brachycephalic, 
and how their eyes became brown and their hair 
black. Poesche, in his book Die Arier, 1878, tells 
us indeed of a place in the Rokitno swamps of 
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Russia, near the river Piypet, a branch of the 
Dniepr (the old Borysthenes), where dej^igmentatioii 
takes place very rapidly, not only among plants and 
animals, but also among men, and where in consequence 
he places an important station of the Aryas. But if 
the dark Aryas might possibly have been bleached 
there, we know as yet of no place where the fair 
Aryas could have been blackened. 

The whole idea of depigmentation is purely gratuit¬ 
ous. If the people who speak Aryan languages are 
partly dark and partly fair, simple conquest would 
explain all that has to he explained. Some of the 
blackest inhabitants of India now speak Sanskritic 
dialects, Franks speak a Romanic, Celts in England 
a Teutonic language. Historical conquests explain 
all these facts, and pre-historic conquests would explain 
many more. But, apart from all that, when will 
people learn at last that blood has nothing to do 
with language, and that all we can do as philologists 
is to classify languages, taking it for granted that 
they were spoken by somebody, but leaving those 
somebodies to the tender mercies of the ethnologist ? 

M. Van den Gheyn has performed his task of critic 
with great patience, moderation, and skill; and if the 
theory of a European origin of the Aryas is to be 
taken up again, it is to bo hoped that its advocates 
may first of all take to heart the lessons which M. 
Van den Gheyn has taught them. 

Let us examine now the purely linguistic argu¬ 
ments. On no subject have positive assertions been 
made with such assurance as on the character of the 
people who spoke the original Aryan language. If it 
is difficult to prove, it is equally difficult to disprove 
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anything with regard to such distant times, and scien¬ 
tific imagination has therefore free scope to roam. 
Scholars, however, who know how thin the ice really is 
on which they have to Kskate, are not inclined to go 
beyond mere conjecture, and they tremble whenever 
they see their own fragile arguments handled so 
daringly by their muscular colleagues, the J)al?eontolo- 
gists and eranioscopists. 

Dr. Penka, for instance, tells us with great assurance 
that the Ary as had a common name for the sea, but 
he must know that this is one of the most contested 
points among scholars. I hold that (fern.) meant, 
first, sea, afterwards, as a masc., salt. Others take 
the opposite view. I connect and sal with sal¬ 
ii a, water, in Sanskrit. Curtins objects to that de¬ 
rivation. I think that Benfey was right in assigning 
to Sanskrit sara the meaning of salt (see his last 
article in Sitzungderickte der Gottinger antJirogmlogisclien 
Gesellschaft, 15 July, 1876), but I still doubt whether 
this proves that sea-salt was known to the Aryas 
beforo they separated. Though SA? meant salt, be¬ 
cause it first meant the sea, no one can prove that 
sara in Sanskrit meant first the sea, and afterwards 
salt^ . The Aryas have no common name for the sea, 
for even if mira did mean sea in Sanskrit, that word 
could never be identified with mare, Goth, marei, 
Irish muir, Old Slav, m orj e. I do not say that there¬ 
fore the sea must have been unknown to the united 
Aryas; I only say, we cannot prove by linguistic evi- / 
dence they had reached the sea before they separated. 

Over and over again we see palaeontologists, in 
their eagerness to prove theii* point, taking for granted 

^ Schrader, 1. c. p. 374. 
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what scholars would either decline to gi'ant, or grant 
only with every kind of caution. Dr. Penka tells us, 
for instance (p. 45), that the beech was known to the 
Aryas before they separated. But that is not so. 
There is no word in Sanskrit or Zend corresponding 
to (jirjyos^ and in Greek is still the oak, not yet 

the beech. If we are told that the original Aryas 
must have lived in Europe w^est of a line drawn from 
Konigsberg to the Crimea, because the beech does 
not overstep that line, we must observe, first, that 
Grisebach, on w^hose authority this shitement rests, 
allows the growth of the beech along the Caucasus, 
. and, secondly, that the whole nerve of the argument 
is cut by the fact that no word corresponding to fag us 
occurs in Sanskiit. One more instance of Dr. Penka’s 
courage and we have done. Dr. Penka (p. 23) is 
bold enough to say that we have evidence of Aryas 
in the names of the Chatu-arii, Attu-arii, Ansu- 
arii, Eipu-arii, Chasu-arii, Boructu-arii, Can- 
tu-arii, Vectu-arii, Teutono-aroi, and Boio- 
arii. Tliis is really unpardonable. So long as we 
deal with names of which the historical antecedents 
are unknown, a mere guess that they may have meant 
this or that is pardonable. Bilt in Canbuarii we 
have the Anglo-Saxon Cant-ware, men bf Kent, as 
inE6m-ware, the men of Rome; and who would 
venture to see in ware a representative of Arya? 

Let us now see what has more recently been said in 
support of an Asiatic home. Nothing, I know, is so dan¬ 
gerous as when we find our own opinions suddenly sup¬ 
ported by quite unexpected evidence. It seems almost 
ungracious to examine our new ally too closely, and we 
generally succumb to his friendly pleadings. Thus 
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Dr. Hotnmel of Munich showed in a very 
learned paper, JDie Ari&r tmcl Semiten^ that the Aryan f 
and Semitic nations possessed in common a number 
of names connected with early civilisation, and that 
therefore they must have lived in very ancient times, 
previous in fact to the Aryan Separation, in very 
close proximity, I felt sorely tempted. P thought at 
that that this would settle once and for all the Asiatic 
home of the Aryas. No one has yet doubted that ^ 
the Semitic nations were of Asiatic origin \ and if we 
could prove that the Aryas had borrowed from the 
Semites words which are found both in the North- 
Western and South-Eastern branches of the Aryan 
family, no one could question again the Eastern origin 
of the Aryas. The principal words which Dr. Hommel 
mentions as ancient Semitic loan-words are the names 
for lull, horn, lion, gold, silver, and vine. 

Though I am arguing against my own interests, 

I must say that in most cases his etymologies seem to 
me doubtful, the words lending themselves as well to 
an Aryan as to a Semitic etymology. 

Secondly, supposing the words to be Semitic, far 
too much laxity is allowed in the changes which such 
words are supposed to have undergone in migrating 
from a Semitic into an Aryan language. It is quite 
true that foreign words undergo strange corruptions, 
even between languages so closely allied as Greek and 
Latin, yet when all depends on mere similarity of 
sound, some attempt should surely be made by the 
advocates of Semitic loans, to show how the phonetic 
changes could have arisen. Thus, to give a favourite 




' By a sentence in Dr. Penka’s last book, ^Die Herkunft der Arier,’ 
), ix, I see that he is bold enough to doubt that ‘ inner Asia is the 
lome of the Semites.’ What do Babylonian scholars say to this ? 
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instance, ■when ^Kos, donkey, is derived from a ton, we 
want to know why the Semitic Aton, female donkey, 
should have become Svos in Greek, asinua in Latin 
The Aryan etymology of ovos is much lesg objectionable, 
if objectionable at all. If ovos stands for oVro?^ then 
as in u s and ovos point to a base as. Irom the same 
base we have Sk. as-ita®, as-ikni, etc., express¬ 
ing a dark or greyish colour. Why should not the 
donkey have been called the grey animal? This is at 
all events a possible etymology; and a passage^quoted 
by Professor A. W^eber^ from the ^atapatha-Brahma'^a 
throws some curious light on it. There we read, 
dtha yiid asS-A pa,»«sdva/i paryd«ishyanta tato 
gardabhdA sdmabhavat, ‘then from the ash- 
dust that was left, the donkey arose.’ 

Thirdly, before we admit that the Aryas borrowed 
some of their common words from their Semitic neigh¬ 
bours, we must not entirely neglect the possibility 
of accidental coincidences. We know as a fact that 
in several cases the same objects have .received very, 
similar names in languages unconnected by any ties of 
relationship®. 

If we examine, for instance, the name for gold, it 
seems now to be taken almost for granted that the 
Greeks borrowed their name - for gold, chrysos, 
from their Semitic neighbours®. But charhz in 
Hebrew is only a poetic name for gold, the ordinary 
name being zdhab, presupposing a primitive Semitic 

t Schrader, ‘ Sprachvergleichmig,'p. 346; Curtiue, p. 4oaw 

3 Gr. Meyer, "Griech. Grammatik,' p. 249. 

» See Boehtlingk-Both, 8.V. 

* Kuhn’s 'Zeitschrift/x.^p. 400. 

» See Garnett, ‘Philological Essays,^ pp. 79, 85 ; M. M.. ‘Letter on 
the Turanian Languages,* pp. 95 - 9 ^; 

« Schrader, ‘Sprachvergleichung, p. 149. 
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flfahabu. As to ^ura^u, which is said to be a name 
for gold in Assyria, I cannot tell whether it is a 
coininon name. But whatever it be, why should the 
Greeks have rendered the sound of charAz or 
/ura^u or harftdu by chrysos? We might as well 
identify harftdu with g 4 rufi?a, a name of gold in 
Sanskrit. I have tried to prove elsewhere that the 
Greek chrysos, gold, is an Aryan word, and that it 
meant the yellow metal, and I do not think the 
similarity in sound, such as it is, between the Aryan 
word chrysos and the Semitic word ch^rilz at all 
surprising. 

With regard to the Greek name for lion, which is 
likewise supposed to have been borrowed from a 
Semitic source, I can understand how Greek lis 
might have been borrowed from Hebrew laish, but 
how l^&n could be called an adaptation of laish, 
or even of labi, or old Semitic labi’atu, I confess 
I cannot see. I do not maintain that we have a quite 
.satisfactory etymology of le6n in Greek; far from it. 
But Lefmann’s derivation from ravant (lavant), 
roarer, seems at all events more plausible than a 
corruption of the Semitic labi’atu. 

Again, -v^e are told that the Aryas borrowed their 
word for bull from their Semitic neighbours. But 
why ? If the Aryas knew cows, and no one denies 
that, is it likely that they should have been un¬ 
acquainted with bulls, or have had to borrow their 
name for thein from the Semites? The Greek tauros, 
Lat, taurus, Gothic stiur, needs no foreign etymo- 
logy. It is simply the Sanskrit sthhra, which means 
strong, like sthavira and sthira, and is actually 
given as a name for bull by native lexicographers. 

I 
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If the Semitic name for bull is tauru or thanruj 
that would never account for Gothic stiur, or for Sk. 
sthfira or sthfila. I look upon this coincidence too 
as purely accidental. 

Aryan scholars seem to me as a rule far too yielding 
towards etymologies of Sanskrit words taken from 
Semitic sources. Why should we deidve the Aryan 
word for vine from Hebrew jain or Arabic wain? 
Neither form can be derived from any Semitic root, 
and, as even Schrader \ who often favours Semitic 
loan-words, has pointed out, jain could never have 
become o 7 ro? in Greek. I doubt whether vinum in 
Latin is borrowed from Greek2, though the German and 
Celtic names were certainly borrowed from the Romans. 
I have always held that vinum cannot bo separated 
from vitis, vimen, etc., and that it meant-originally 
a creeping or twining plant, from root vi, vyA, to 
twine, to embrace. From the same root otz/oy can bo 
derived without the slightest difficulty; and if wo 
find corresponding words in Armenian gini, Georgian 
ghwino, and Albanian vene, Are we not justified, in 
saying that the vine was first known to the Aiyas in 
its natural home, the neighbourhood of Pontua and 
the Caspian Sea ^ ? 

If one considers all the historical consequences 
which would flow from a borrowing of Semitic words 
on the part of the Aryas, one cannot be too cautious. 
In our case Dr. Hommers identification, if proved to 
be tenable, would settle once for all the original home 


^ 1. c. p. 377* 

* Traces of wine were found in the iacustrian dwellings of the 
Aeniilia; see Helbig, ‘Die Italiker in der Poebene/ 1879, vol. i. p. 62; 
Schrader, l.c. p. 83. 

' » See KSchr^der, l.c. p. 377 ; ^Gedanken, by the same, p. 7. 
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of the Ary as, as close neighboui’s of the early Semites; 
but decisive as no doubt it would be in support of a 
theory which I myself hold to be true, I do not consider 
the argument, as such, admissible, or capable of sup¬ 
porting the conclusion which is to rest on it, namely 
a close neighbourhood between Aryas and Semites, 
before the breaking up of the Aryas into a North- 
Western and South-Eastern branch. 

I cannot even admit an intercourse between the 
Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia and the Aryas of 
India in later, though still in pre-Vedic times, such 
as has been asserted by several scholars on the 
slenderest evidence. Dr. Schrader, for instance, re¬ 
peats the statement that the Accadian word mana, 
which Herodotus mentions as /Az^a, the Latin min a, 
Hebrew maneh, Egyptian mn, is found in the Veda. 
Far-reaching speculations as to a very ancient commer¬ 
cial intercourse between India and the great Assyrian 
and Babylonian Empires have been based on this 
isolated fact, for if a road was once open for min as 
to travel from the Euphi’ates to the Indus, the same 
road would admit everything else in India for which a 
foreign origin was desired. But mana, where it occurs 
in the Veda, cannot possibly mean mina; it cannot 
even be an instrumental case, as it was supposed to be. 
If we must conjecture, man^ in the Veda may pos¬ 
sibly be connected with mawi, Zend minu, necklet, 
Greek ixavvoS) and Latin monile, a precious orna¬ 
ment. The lingual n in m&ui is irregular, but so is like¬ 
wise the n of vewi. Anyhow, an intercourse between 
Babylonia and Vedic India, whether commercial, 
astronomical, or religious, is as yet a mere postulate. 

I may mention here another assertion which has 
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likewise served as the foundation for several historical 
theories. Because the art of riding on horseback was 
unknown, as Schrader^ says, to the Vedic Indians as 
well as to the early Greeks, we are asked to believe 
that the Iranians of the Avesta had learnt that aH 
from their nomadic neighbours of Turco-tatario origin 
and if they had learnt that, they might have learnt 
many other things, no doubt, from the same masters. 
11 But the art of riding on horseback and sitting astride 
I is several times alluded to in the Veda. In Rv. v. 6i, 
a, we read of the Maruts:— 

Where are your horses, "where the bridle ? How could you, 
how did you come ?—the seat on the hack, the rein in the 
nostrils ? 

Their goad is behind, the heroes stretched their legs apart, 
putraknth (5 na ^anilya/i. 

Can anything be clearer than this ? 

It is diflScult to stop a ball after it has once 
been set rolling, and therefore we cannot be too 
cautious in starting a ball. The question as to the 
original home of those who spoke an Aryan language, 
before the Aryas separated, was a very natural 
question, and among scholars who bear in mind the 
natural limitations under which such questions can 
bo answered, I do not say that to place that home 
provisionally somewhere in Asia was likely to lead 
to grave misunderstandings. The pima facie evidence 
; j points certainly to the East, and more than that no one, 
‘! cognisant of these matters, would expect. We have two 
streams of language, one tending South-East to India, 
the other North-West to Europe. The point where 
these two streams naturally intersect, points to Asia. 

1 Schrader, ^Sp^achve^gleioLung,’p. 344. 

* W. Geiger,‘Osteranische Cultur/p. 354. 



Secondly, the earliest centres of civilised life were 
in Asia. We have evidence of oral literature in India, 


when there is as yet no trace of it among any of the 
nations of Europe, least of all in Scandinavia, It was 
natural therefore, though I say no more, to look to the 
East as the home of the Aiyas. 

Thirdly, we see in later times large ethnic waves 
rising from Central Asia and overwhelming Europe, 
such as the Huns in the fourth, and the Mongols in ^ 
the thirteenth century. 

Fourthly, if the migration had. taken place from 
Europe to Asia, particularly from Scandinavia, we 
should naturally look in the common Aryan language 
for a number of words connected with maritime life. I 

There is, however, no name for the sea shared by the 
North-Western and South-Eastern branches; while 
the principal members of the North-Western branch 
share in common, as we should expect, a name for sea; 

Lat. mare, Old Gaulish more. Old Slav, morj e, Goth, 
marei, and mari-saiv, Xt/xrrj. 

We know that the people in the North of Europe, 
and particularly in Scandinavia, depended from the j 

earliest times on fish for their food. The Kjokken- i 

moeddings are there to prove it. But while we find J 

common Aryan names, not only for special domestic ( 

animals and birds, but also for animals (pa^u) and j 

birds (vi) in general, we look in vain in the ancient | 

Aryan Dictionary, not only for names for any special \ 

fishes, but even for a general word for fish In the 
Vedic hymns there is no mention of fishes being eaten, ' 
nor, as yet, in the Homeric poems. 

But though most of the animals which have common 0. 

1 Schrader, p. 171. ^ 
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names occur in Europe as well as in Asia, I doubt 
' whether, if the Aryas had lived at first in Scan¬ 
dinavia, they would have brought from thence a com¬ 
mon name for serpents. Curiously enough, however, 
while we have no common Aryan name for fish, we 
have two for serpent. We have Sanskrit ^his, repro¬ 
duced in Greek as in Latin as anguis, in Old 
High-German as unc. I know that those who cannot 
account for serpents in Germanj’^ or Scandinavia look 
upon ah is as a name for dragon rather than serpent, 
and explain it as a half-mythological recollection of 
prehistoric times. But there remains Sk. sarpds, 
corresponding closely to Lat. serpens, and even to 
Greek kpir^rov, creeping things, which cannot well be 
relegated to geological periods likewise. Besides, 
w'hereas a his means large serpents in Saaiskrit, Greek, 
and Latin, which may therefore be supposed to have 
been familiar to the Aryas before they separated, 
another animal, namely the eel, which, so far as I can 
ascertain, has no name in Sanskrit, was called by 
the Aryas, when settled in Europe, the little serpent, 
anguilla in Latin, ungurys in Lituanian, lyxe.W 
in Greek. How are we to account for this, if the 
Aryas were first settled in Scandinavia, where they 
knew eels and no serpents, and afterwards migrated 
to India where they knew plenty of serpents, but no 
eels, at least not for culinary purposes. I see, how¬ 
ever, that some of the vernacular names for eel in 
India may be derived from a hi. 

It seems almost impossible to discover any animal 
or any plant that is peculiar to the North of Euroi)e, 
and is not found sporadically in Asia also. However, 
in the case of the crane we may say at least this, that 
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the bird soeins to have excited no interest among the 
speakers of the Sovith-Eastem languages, and that they 
never used jts name metaphorically as the name of an 
engine. Saras a, crane, in Sanskrit means no more 
than a lacustrian bird. In the North-Western Ian- ■ 

guages, on the contrary, the crane was evidently' an 
old friend. It is y4pavos in Greek, grhs in Latin, 
cran in A.S., 2eravl in Old Slavonic, gar an in 
Coinish, and kroiinkn in Armenian; and tno 
of the same word as a name for a crane shows 
how familiar the bird must have become to the 
speakers of the North-Western dialects, after they 
had separated from their companions in the South- 
East. 

However, I claim no irresistible force for any of 
these arguments. All I say is, that whereas such 
evidence as is attainable points Eastward, I know of 
none, that points decidedly Westward, to Germany or 
Scandinavia. 

If it can be shown by linguistic evidence that 
the occupations of the united Aryas were on the 
whole like those of the people of the kitchen-middens 
or of the lacustrian dwellers in Switzerland, why 
should not some of the early Aryas have been so far 
advanced as the inhabitants of those marine villages or 
of the Pfaalbauten? But here again we must be 
careful. Lacustrian dwellings determine the life and 
language of lacustrian dwellers. Hence if at Moos- 
seedorf no remains of the horse have been found, that 
would not necessitate our denying to the united 
Ary'as a knowledge of the horse as a tamed and • 
useful animal. It was not wanted in lacustrian 
dwellings. But the name for horse exists in all the 
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Aryan languages, and, as I said before, people generally 
name only what they care for, and they do care most 
for what is useful. Besides, we should bear in mind 
that if linguistic science is still in its infancy, 
lacustrian science may be called almost embryonic. 
With every year new finds are made, and, in the case 
of the horse, its bones have lately been discovered at 
Vivilleh 

QE have declared again and again that if I say Aryas, 

I mean neither blood nor bones, nor hair nor skull; 

I mean simply those who speak an Aryan language. 
The same applies to Hindus, Greeks, Romans, Germans, 
Celts, and Slaves. When I speak of them I commit 
myself to no anatomical characteristics^. The blue- 
eyed and fair-haired Scandinavians may have been 
conquerors or conquered, they may have adopted the 
language of their darker lords or their subjects, or 
vice versa, I assert nothing beyond their language 
when I call them Hindus, Greeks, Romans, Germans, 
Celts, and Slaves; and in that sense, and in that sense 
only, do I say that even theLblackest Hindus represent 
an earlier stage of Aryan speech and thought than 
the fairest Scandinavians. This may seem strong 
language, but in matters of such importance we 
cannot be too decided in our language. To me an * 
ethnologist who speaks of Aryan race, Aryan blood, 1 
Aryan eyes and hair, is as great a sinner as a linguist ’ 
who speaks of a dolichocephalic dictionary or a brachy- > 
cephalic grammar. It is worse than a Babylonian 


confusion of tongues- 


-it is downright theft. 


We have 


^ See Van den Gheyn, 1 . c. p. 7. 

* See my letter to H. H. Risley, Esq., dated Oxford, 20tli July, 
1886, published by Government. 
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'made our own terminology for the classification of . 
languages ; let ethnologists make their o\to for the 
classification of skulls, and hair, and blood. J 

If it can be proved that the people who brought 
Sanskrit into India came from Scandinavia, let it bo 
so by all nmaus. But to say that the ancient lan¬ 
guage of India, that Sanskrit, can be derived from 
Scandinavian, even from the oldest Norse, is simply 
a blunder. Let anybody compare Sanskrit with 
Gothic or Icelandic, and he will not hesitate long 
as to which of the two represents a more original 
character. What should we make of the Norso 
god Tyr, and T;^s-dagr, his day, Tuesday, un¬ 
less we had the Sk. Dyu, nom. Dyaus, and its 
clear connection with deva, bright? In Sanskrit 
all is clear and coherent, in Icelandic words and/ 
their meanings have grown hard and become 1 
purely traditional. Are the people who say tiu 
for ten to be considered as representing an earlier 
stratum of language than the Hindus who say ddsan ? 
Is fjdrdi, the fourth, a witness to greater antiquity 
than ^-aturthd? I know quite well it is possible to 
wriggle out of everything, and say that the language 
of Scandinavia was once, before we know it, more 
primitive than that of the Aryas in India. This 
applies to all languages, if only we go back to the 
Tower of Babel. But where is there an atom of 
evidence for saying that the nearer to Scandinavia a 
people lived, the purer would be its Aryan race and 
speech, while in Greece and Armenia, Persia and 
India, we should find mixture and decay? Is not 
this not only different from the truth, but the very 
opposite of it ? 
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We ought to see clearly that the question as to 
the original home of those who spoke Aryan, before 
the Aryas separated, will never admit of a positive 
answer, unless some quite unexpected evidence or 
some very ingenious combination shall be forthcoming. 

In spite of all the eloquence of the advocates of 
various theories, in spite of the reckless assertions 
made by ethnologists in their attempts to convert the 
linguists, and the imprudent statements made by lin¬ 
guists in their attempts to convert the ethnologists, 
the real state of the problem has during the last forty 
years lost none of its inherent difficulties. 

To sum up,—We have proved that the South-Eastern 
and North-Western branches of the Aryan family lived 
together somewhere, before their final separation. If 
therefore we want to prove that the quarters of the 
united Aryas were somewhere in Asia, wo must prove 
two things— 

(i) That the South-Eastern and North-Western 
branches possess words in common which refer to 
objects found in that neighbourhood; 

(q,) That the South-Eastern and North-Western 
branches are deficient in common words which refer 
to objects not found in that neighbourhood. 

With reference to (i) our case is easy. Many such 
words, as the names for winter, snow, ice, cow, sheep, 
goat, dog, birch, etc., are common to the South-Eastern 
and North-Western branches, — so many that with 
them we can compose a more or less complete picture 
of the early life of the united Aryas. But unfortu¬ 
nately the same objection applies to all of them: they 
BiTG all found, whether indigenous or naturalised, not 
only in Asia, but in Europe also and in other parts of 
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Efie worlcL With reference to (2) our case is stronger. 
We ask, What would follow if the Aryas separated in 
Asia, some migrating to Persia, India others to Europe ? 
and if we find that what we expected would follow, has 
followed, we have a certain right to trust our argu¬ 
ment. Now one thing which we expect would follow 
is that the two branches, starting, say, frorpi the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Samarcand, would not have a common 
word for sea. And so it is. They have no common 
word for sea. But more than that. We should expect 
the various members of the North-Western branch to 
have the same word for sea, and so again it is. W^o 
have in Latin mare, in Gothic marei, in Lituanian 
mdre, in Irish muir. Greek only is wanting, unless 
we appeal with Curtius to a son of Poseidon, called Am- 
phi-maros. Again, people starting from that central 
home in Asia ought to have little knowledge of fishes. 
Fish is matsya in Sanskrit, masya in Zend, but in 
Latin piscis, in Gothic fisk, in Iiish iasc. 

In Gi*eek, as we saw before, we have eel, by 

the side of in Latin anguilla by the side of 
anguis, in Lituanian ungurys by the side of angis. 
In the South-Eastern branch on the contrary we find 
no such names, and it seems not unreasonable to con¬ 
clude that this was owing to the fact that the South- 
Eastern Aryas did net fall in with the eel, or at all 
events, did not eat it 

Such fulfilments of expectations, I know, are dan¬ 
gerous, but they must be allowed to carry some weight, 
even with those to whom they are unwelcome. And 
we may test them once more. Suppose, as we are 

^ The cel absent in the Black Sea and the Caspian with their 
tributary rims. Brehm, * Thierleben/ viii, p. 326 j Penka, p. 46. 
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told, that the South-Eastern Aryas came from Scan¬ 
dinavia, and that the ancestors of the Aryas were 
the very people whose remains we can examine in the 
Scandinavian kitchen-middens. Weil, these kitchen- 
middens are full—I quote from Professor Prestwich—- 
not only of periwinkles, mussels, oysters, and three 
or four other species of shells, but of herrings and 
four or five species of fishes. These Scandinavian 
Aryas therefore depended on maritime food, and yet 
there is not a single trace of that maritime food in 
the common vocabulary of the Aryas. 

.1 say so with trembling; for the assertions of the 
' ethnologists on these points are really startling. Dr. 
Penka_, in his Herhmft der Arier, p. 39, states that the 
name of the oyster is urarisch. But the fact is that 
it occurs in the North-Western branch only, and that 
even there it is simply a Greek word, da-Tp^ov (cf. 
oa-rpaKov, shell), borrowed by the Romans from the 
Greeks, ostrea, and then sent on to Anglo-Saxon as 
ostra, to Welsh as oestren, to Slavonic as ostrei, to 
Modern Greek as dorp^St, from whence it found its way 
to Turkish as istridia, to Persian as istiridiya, etc. 
Pictet, who is generally responsible for these incorrect 
statements, is blameless in this case. He says, indeed, 
‘ L'accord general des langues europeennes entre elles ne 
murait faire douter de Vexistence d\m ancien nom arieti 
(iirarkchV)^' But ho adds very ingeniously, ^Si Von 
pouvait conclnre qnelque chose d'wi fait isole^ on serait tente 
de croire que ce nom de VhuUre^ co7mmm a tons lespeuples 
europeenspnais etranger aux Argas orientaux^ apris naissance 
a Vepoqueou la race arieiine comm.en(^ait a se diviser en deux 
branches par suite de so7i extension graduelle vers la mer 
^ ‘ Les Origines Indo-Europdennes/ i. p. 515. 
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caspienne^ dont les riverains apprirent setdement alois h 
connaUre et h idiluer ce inolhsque! 

Where is there any excuse, then, for calling ^crrpeoi; 
urarisch, and for extending the same denomination 
to numbers of other animals, all of which have 
common names in the North-Western branch only, 
but not in both branches of the Aryan, family ? Of 
coui'se we may say that the members of the Soutli- 
Eastern branch possessed all those words and lost 
them afterwards, but in that case it is, to say the 
least, extremely misleading to call them urarisch. 

As the case stands at present, we may say therefore 
that there are no facts, whether positive or negative, 
which make the hypothesis of an Aryan homo in 
Asia untenable; but we ought not to say more. 

Let us now apply exactly the same tests to the 
Scandinavian theory. If the South-Eastern branch 
separated from the North-Western branch in Scandi¬ 
navia, then— 

(1) The two branches ought to possess vrords in 
common which refer to objects found in Scandinavia ; 

(2) The two branches ought to be deficient in 
common words which refer to objects not found in 
Scandinavia. 

With regard to (i) there is naturally here, as before, 
a considerable number of words referring to objects 
found in Scandinavia, but elsewhere also. Still it 
ought to be remembered that maritime terms do not 
answer our expectation, and that there is not a single 
common word expressive of anything that is found in 
Scandinavia only. With regard to (2) I do not know 
whether the snake, a hi, may be called un-Scandi¬ 
navian ; if so, it would at once render the Scandinavian 
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theory impossible, and would still further confirm the 
formation of the name for eel^ as explained before. 

Dr. Penka ^ gives a long list of names of animals 
which he declares to be urarisch. If by urariach he 
means what exists in all the languages of the North- 
Western branch, it is simply a misnomer, tod in that 
case nothing can be proved by these words. If he 
means by urarisch what is common to the North- 
Western and South-Eastern branches, then his facts are 
wrong or doubtful so far as the following animals and 
trees are concerned: fox^ lynx^ otter (udra is very 
doubtful), hedgehog^ beaver (babhru is not beaver, and 
fiber may be, like fibra, from findo) Imrt, roe (not 
risyn), equirrel^ ^narten^ aeal^ wild cat^ eel^ starling, crane, 
quail, beech, oak,Jir, horse, elm, alder, asp, ash, maple, yeio. 
All these names belong to the North-Western branch 
only. If they were common to the North-Western 
and South-Eastern branches, they would indeed be 
of great interest; but as they are not, how can any 
one say that the fauna and flora of the united 
Ary as, as represented by these words, agree with 
Vmfanna flora of Scandinavia? 

All this may sound very disheartening, but we must 
learn to bear with our horizons. It is wonderful enough 
that we should have discovered that our own lan¬ 
guage, that Greek and Latin, that Slavonic and Celtic, 
are closely connected with the languages now spoken 
in Armenia, Persia, and India. It is wonderful enough 
that out of the words which all these languages, or, 
at all events, some members of its two primitive 
branches, the Noith-Western and South-Eastern, share 
in common, we should have been able to construct 

» * Herkunft,’ p. 37. 
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a kind of mosaic picture of the fauna and flora of the 
original home of the Aryas, of their cattle, their 
agriculture, their food and drink, their family life, 
their ideas of right and wrong, their political organ¬ 
isation, their arts, their religion, and their mythology. 
The actual site of the Aryan paradise, however, will 
probably, never be discovered, partly because it left 
no traces in the memory of the children of the Aryan 
emigrants, partly because imagination would readily 
supply whatever the memory had lost. Nor is the 
actual site a matter of great importance. Most of 
the Aryan nations in later times wore proud to call 
themselves children of the soil, children of their 
mother earth, autochthones. Some thought of the 
East, others of the North, as the home of their 
fathers; none of them, so far as I know, of the 
South or the West. New theories, however, have 
their attractions, and I do not wonder that some 
patriotic scholars should have been smitten with the 
idea of a German, Scandinavian, or Siberian cradle 
of Aryan life. I cannot bring myself to say more 
than JSkm liquet. But if an answer must be given as 
to the place where our Aryan ancestors dwelt before 
their separation, whether in large swarms of millions, 
or in a few scattered tents and huts, I should still 
say, as I said forty years ago, ‘ S omewhe re i n A sia,’ 
and no more. 


VIL The Ea.kliest Aryan Civilisation, 
HAT the words which all the Aryan languages 



- 1 - share in common must have existed before the 
Aryas separated, and that they may be used therefore 
as evidence of what was seen and heard and known 
and thought and done by the Aryas at that early time, 
is a thought so natural that we need not wonder at its 
having occurred independently to various scholars. 
The earliest list of common Aryan words seems to 
have been that of Colebrooke^ made in i8oi, and 
published by me in the fourth volume of my ‘Chips 
from a German Workshop,’ p. 418. 

In 1820 J. Crawfurd, in his ‘History of the Indian 
Archipelago,’ drew up on the same principle a sketch 
of Polynesian civilisation, previous to the dispersion 
of the Polynesian race. 

In 1836 F. G. Eichhoff, in his Parallele des langues 
de VEurope et de Vlnde^ made a new attempt at a 
rough sketch of Aryan civilisation, which was after¬ 
wards more carefully carried out by Winning in his 
‘Manual of Comparative Philology,’ 1838^, 

In 1845 the subject was taken up independently 
by A. Kuhn, in a small pamphlet, Zur dlteBten Ge- 
schichte der indogermanhchen Volker, Oater-^programm des 

^ I find that it was Mr. Winning, and not, as I imagined, I myself, 
who first spoke of the Lautverttchiebungs^gesetz as Grimm’s Law. Mr. 
Winning’s Manual has been strangely neglected both in England and in 
Germany. Considering its date, it was a very meritorious work. 


1 


®i;/ the'EAKLIEST ARYAN CIVILISATION. 

wrlmer ReaUGymnadmM'^, Though it fills a fevr 
pnges only, it differs from its predecessors by a far 
more critical sifting of the evidence, and likewise by 
the pronounced intention of the author to write a 
chapter of history based on linguistic documents. 

In 1848 appeared Grimm’s Geschickte der DeuUcheit 
Sprache^ which contained a large collection of material 
principally intende<i to elucidate the earliest history 
of the Germans, but throwing many side-lights also 
on theii- relations with the KSlavonic, Celtic, Greek, 
and Italic races of Europe and the ancient inhabitants 
of Persia and India. 

During the following years a reaction set in, and 
many of the results that had been at first readily 
accepted, had to be subjected to a renewed criticism. 
Kuhn Iximself, in his ZeiUcJirift, pointed out the dangers 
which beset the study of linguistic palaeontology. 
Mommsen warned against the admission of a too far 
advanced state of, civilisation before the Aryas mi- 
^ated tQ .JSnr'i^ pointed out the danger of 

trusting to mere identity of roots without an identity 
in the derivative elements also. 

In the year 1849 I presented to the Academie de& 
InscriptionB at Paris an essay on the Early Civilisation 
of the Aryas, which received the Trix Volney, I was 
unable at the time to find a publisher for this work, 
but the MS. is in the archives of the French Institute, 
where any one may see and consult it. It was not 
till the year 1856 that I pubEshed the principal results 
of it in the Oxford Essays, in a paper entitled Cowpara-- 
iive Mythology, I state these facts, not in order to 
establish any claims of priority, which I hate, but 

^ Republished in *• Indisobe Studien/ vol. i. pp. 321-363. 
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Bimply in order to correct a mistake into which Dr. 
Schrader has fallen in his Sprachvergleiehnng mid 
UrgeschicJde (1883). Here, in giving a history of the 
successive works devoted to linguistic palaeontology, 
he places my Essay in 1867, that is eight years after 
Pictet’s work, whereas it was really published three 
years before it, and written nearly ten years earlier 
Pictet’s work, in two large volumes, Les engines 
Indo-europeennes on les Argus primitifs, Paris^ 1859-63, 
second edition, 1877, excited, no doubt, much wider 
attention than any of the works which had preceded 
it. But I believe that among scholars there is but 
one opinion, namely that it marked no real progress. 
Pictet accumulated an immense material, but he was 
not scholar enough to sift it critically. Many of his 
etymologies and equations are simply impossible, and 
it will take a long time before all the erroneous state¬ 
ments which pass under his honoured name can be dis¬ 
lodged again. I do not mean to say that in the lists of 
common Aryan words collected by Kuhn, Grimm, and 
others, no mistakes whatever have been discovered 
during the thirty years that they have been before 
the world; that would be strange indeed in so pro¬ 
gressive a science as Comparative Philology. What I 
maintain is, that after what had been published before, 
Pictet, in spite of his undoubted industry and in- 


^ This explains what seems inexplicable to Dr. Schrader, namely 
that in my Essay, i. 348 (1856), I considered iron as a metal known to 
the Aryas, while in my ‘ Lectures on the vScience of Language/ ii. 258 
(1864), I expressed the conviction, at which I had arrived in the 
mean time, that iron (as such) was unknown, that is unnamed, before 
the Aryan Separation, and that all which we can safely assert of this third 
metal is that it was neither gold nor silver. Dr. Schrader, by assigning 
the year 1867 to my Essay, and 1864 to my Lectures, is naturally 
puzzled by this contradiction. 
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^uity, has really retarded the advance of these 
archaeological researches by re-introducing principles 
of comparison which had long been discarded. After 
the publication of my own paper in 1856, the most 
important contributions to linguistic palaeontology 
were Justi’s article in Eaumer's llidor, Tascfienhich, 

1862, and Schleicher’s article in Hildebrand’s Jalirbiicher 
filr Natmialokonomic^ 1863, There were besides many 
contributions on special points, such as Forstemann’s 
early papers on the names of animals in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift^Noh. i. and iii; and several articles by Pott 
in the same journal. 

A more comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject was attempted once more by Dr. Pick in his 
VergleicJiendes Worierbuck der IndogermamscJim Sprachen^ 
1868; a book which may still be consulted with great 
advantage by students of linguistic palaeontology. 

After this there followed another reaction, which 
found its most eloquent expression in Hehn’s CuUur-- 
pflamm nnd Ilausthiere in ihrem TJbergang von Aden nacli 
Griechenland und Italien, 1870, fourth ed. 1883. Dr, 
Hehn is first of all an historian, and as an historian 
he objects to a number of conclusions which, according 
to him, have been less accurately formulated by 
students of language than students of history would 
allow. In this he seems to me partly right, partly 
wrong. He thinks that the picture of early Aryan 
civilisation has been painted in too glowing colours, ^ 
and that we ought to moderate our affections towards 
our Aryan ancestors. This is perfectly true, but I 
think he often exaggerates this danger. All scholars, 
in speaking of what may have been the state of 
civilisation four thousand years ago, take it for 
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granted that those whom they address know the 
limitations inherent in the subject. Thus, to take an 
instance: Dr. Hehn lays gi’eat stress on the fact that, 
though the name of horse was a common. Aryan word, 
] it does not prove that the horse was tamed or domes- 
j ticated before the Aryas broke up their common home. 
‘ It certainly does not; and the same remark applies 
to several other animals. There may have been wild 
horses, but there may also have been tamed horses. 
Some tribes may have excelled in horsemanship; 
others, in mountainous regions or in laeustrian dwell¬ 
ings, may have found the breeding of horses an un¬ 
profitable occupation. But the very fact that the 
horse was called the ^ quick,' suggests that it was quick, 
and useful as quick, to those who tamed and named it. 
The equation of vddhri = is very significant, 
while that between Sk. khalina, bit, and 
seems almost too good to be true. Still to say that 
khalina in Sanskrit was borrowed from Greek, is as 
yet a mere assertion, and the occurrence of the word 
in the Qa?2a arddhar/i'adi deserves more consider¬ 
ation than it has hitherto received k 

If Dr. Hehn remarks that Sk. ay a, Greek aTf, atyoy, 
which we translate by goat, may have meant any 
‘jumping deer,' it is difficult to know what to say. 
It may have meant that, no doubt; it also may have 
meant any animal that is driven, from ay, ayra, etc.^ 
But the fact that it means goat in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Lituanian is surely of some weight, to say nothing 

^ Kremer {Ausland, 185^5, Nos. i, 2, 4, 5) derives the Semitic smb 
from a«va, the Arabic faras from P&ras, Persia. Hommel denies 
this ; see Schrader, 1 . c,, p. 60. 

* Mr. Whitley Stokes derives ag inag allaid (lit. wild ox) from 
the root ay, to drive* 



'^fna and alyls, and Old Slav, azno, meaning 
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originally goat-skin, then skin, then leather. 

When we compare puri and Greek ttoKls, and 
translate it town, we do not mean therefore a town like 
London. The most primitive place of safety might have 
been called pur i, yet that such places should have been 
called by the same name in Sanskrit and Greek shows 
a significant continuity in the growth of towns from 
their first primitive beginnings to their latest develop¬ 
ments. 

Dr. Hehn often complains that those who connect 
concepts of modern civilised life with old words have 
no difficulty in finding our modern life in the period 
of the earliest beginnings^. But is that a fair repre¬ 
sentation of what Kuhn and others have done ? 

We have never held that such words as in 
Greek, mola in Latin, muli in German, prove that 
regular mills were known before the European nations 
became separated. What would Dr. Hehn call a 
regular mill? No one thought that the Arj^as had 
lai'ge water-mills, or wind-mills, or steam-mills. 
Their mills were probably nothing but hand-mills, or 
two stones between which grain was crushed, such as 
have been found in neolithic strata Still, here again 
we see the same curious historical continuity, which 
shows that, though the process of grinding was con¬ 
stantly improved, there was no break between the first 
idea of a mill which sprang up in the earliest Aryan times 
and our present mills. Nor do I think it at all likely 
that, if the idea of grinding corn had been started in- 

* ‘ Culturpflanzen,’ p. 476. , . , 

* Yiner, ‘ Tidakrift utgiven af Svenska Sallskapet for antropologi och 
geografi,’ iv. Furhandlingar xxx ; Penka, ‘Herkunft,’ p. 36. 

/y. tg. ‘i.E'. k' A'i' >'• ■ ■■ ' ’ • J 
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dependeBtly by each Aryan tribe, the Greeks would 
have called a mill /jtvAr/, the Romans m ola, the Germans 
muli.. It is true they all had a right to the common 
Aryan root ; but they might have derived their 
names for mill from clitferent roots also, and formed 
them by means of different suffixes. In Sanskrit, for 
instance, they did not derive the name for mill from 
MM or MAL, to crush, but took pish, to form pish/'a, 
flour, p e s h a« a, hand-mill, p e sh a i, grind-stone ; 
or A'ARV, from which meal, etc. There was a 

third root CM, to crush,from which we have gran um, 
Old Irish grdn, possibly borrowed, Goth, kaurn, Old 
Slav, zr un0, Greek yvpis, flour, possibly ypv in ypv^. 

This also might have yielded a name for mill, and it has 
done BO to a cei-tain extent, when we consider the Old 
Slav. ^$riny, mill, the Lit, girnos, plural, mill-stones, 
Goth, a si 1 u - qa 1 r nu s, Gk. pivkos ovikos'^ milbstone, and 
the English quern. The fact, therefore, that Greeks, 
Romans, Germans, Slaves, and Celts, that is, all the 
members of the South-Western branch, have a common 
word for mill, derived from the root or mal, 
which in Sanskrit means to pound, possesses in my 
eyes some historical importance, which need not be 
exaggerated, but which ought neither to be unneces¬ 
sarily minimised. 

When wo say that the Aryas, before their sepa¬ 
ration, were agricultural, we mean no more than 
that they did not depend for their food on mere 
chance, but cultivated the soil and grew some kind of 
corn. The root M tells its own story. It meant 
originally no more than ‘ to stir.* As applied to the 
stirring of the water by means of oars, it came to mean 

* Glemm, * Studiea/ iii. 394 ; Ciirtiua, p. 176. 
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to row, as we see in Sk. aritras, oar, aXi^prj?, sea¬ 
stirring, and ipeTjxos, rudder, in Gi’eek, remus in 
Latin, ruodai* in OHG., irklas in Lituanian, 
r4m in Irish. As applied to the stirring of the soil 
by means of a stick or a plough, we see it in apoo), 
arare, Goth, arjan, Lit. drti, but irti, to row, Irish^- 
aratharb In Sanskrit, it is true, this root is not 
used with the meaning of ploughing. In that sense, 
the South-Eastern Aryas used Kjbsh, to draw lines or 
furrows, which is never used in that sense in the North- 
Western branch. The root Ai may, however, have left 
some very old derivatives there also, viz. in id, ida, and 
iiA, earth, Gk. Ipa in fpefc; and in urvdiA, field, for 
ar-var£l=apoopa. In Zend^ urvara means what is 
grown, the produce of the field, I’ather than the field 
itself. If therefore Dr. Hehn admits a half-nomadic 
agricultm'e among the early Aryas, he will find this 
is all that we contended for ourselves. 

And what applies to the oldest art, the a r s par 
excellence, the aii of ploughing, applies naturally to 
all the other arts which we ascribe to the ancient 
Aryas, such as platting, sewing, spinning, weaving, 
and all the rest. They must all be conceived as most 
sunple and primitive, and it would be difficult in many 
cases to say where platting ends and weaving begins.' 

All this, I thought, was understood, and it seems to 
me really as if our critics often called up a ghost in 
order to lay it. In drawing the outline of so very 
distant a landscape as that of the common home of 
the Aryas we must be satisfied with broad, often with 

Origin pf the 
August 1880; 
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Spiegel, • Die Arieche Eetiode,’ p. 43. 
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faint outlines. We must neither be too confiding, as 
Professor Fick is sometimes in his Spraclmnlieit der 
Ind^germanen Suropa^ (1^73)3 nor too sceptical, like Dr. 
Helm, lest we oiffend against those very canons of 
historical criticism for w^hich he pleads. 

The best we can do under present circumstances 
is to let facta speak for themselves. I thought so in 
1856 when I drew up a number of lists containing the 
words which the Aryan languages have in common, 
and which I accompanied with a very short commen¬ 
tary. I shall content myself at present with print¬ 
ing these pieces jtistificatives, leaving it to others to 
complement them and to draw' from them such con¬ 
clusions as they seem to warrant. I have divided 
them, as well as I could, according to subjects. 

I. Family-relations. IX. Seasons. 

II. Domestic Animals. X. Weapons. 


III. Wild Animals. 

IV. Biids. 


XI. Metals. 

XII. Government. 


V. House and Home. XIIL Body. 

VI. Home-occupations. XIV. Mind. 

VII. Trees and Plants. XV. Keligion and Myth. 

VIII. Agriculture. 

Though I quite admit that the most satisfactory 
coincidences are those in which not only the roots, 
but the derivative suffixes also, agree, yet I have not 
excluded such equations as Sk. sfind, son (not sunu, 
as Curtius writes and many after him), and Greek vtoy, 
son, because both words seem to me to express the 
same concept, namely a male child, vrishan, apa-qv. 
The suffixes vary even in Greek, where we have v-i, 
v-io, and the Sanskrit sfi-nu is therefore a 


See Curtiua, p. 395. 
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fourth variety only. It is different "with Sanskrit 
sutA, son; there the suffix has a passive meaning, and 
expresses one who has been begotten, corresponding 
to Old Irish suth, fetus, and therefore conveying 
a totally different concept. 

When the same word has assumed various meanings 
in different languages, I have generally poted them. 
•Thus Greek <j>p6.T7ip must have conveyed originally 
the same concept as Sk. bhratar, but it came to 
mean member of a clan, and thus ceased to be the 
recognised term for brother. 

In Latin and Greek I have as a rule given the 
nom. sing., while in Sanskrit and in teutonic, Sla¬ 
vonic, and Celtic words I have preferred the mere 
base. In cases where there could be any uncertainty 
I have added in Sanskrit the nom. sing.; while in 
some cases, when the nom. sing, or the nom. plur. 
seemed preferable, they have been inserted, but so 
that the terminations could be clearly distinguished. 

I have not added references, because the words 
given in my statistical lists can easily be traced 
in the ordinary books of reference, such as Pott’s 
Fjtymologisclie ForscJiiingen, second ed.. Pick s Worterhuch 
der Jndo-gemmischen Sprachen, Ourtius’ Orundziige der 
GriecJdschen Mpnologie. With regard to Celtic only 
I felt sometimes at a loss, and had to consult 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, who has carefully examined the 
Irish words which occur in my lists. Several of the 
Celtic, Slavonic, and Teutonic words are clearly bor¬ 
rowed, but I have left them as likely to be useful. 

I have still to say a few words about the sharp 
line of demarcation which I have always traced 
between words belonging to the S. E. and the N.W. 
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branches, i. e. between Sanskrit and Persian, old and 
modern, on one side, and Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Sla¬ 
vonic, and Celtic words on the other. The soundness 
of all the historical conclusions to be derived from my 
lists of common Aryan words, depends on that line of 
demarcation. I still hold as strongly as ever that 
the first division of the Aryan race was into two 
branches, the North-Western or European, and the 
South-Eastern or Asiatic. After they became once 
separated, these two branches never met again. Every 
word, therefore, shared in common hy the South- 
Eastern branch and any single member of the N orth- 
Western branch ns a real historical document which may 
safely be used to elucidate the life of the Aryas before 
their separation. I know that I stand almost alone 
in this opinion, but I also know that no real argument 
has ever been advanced against it h 

Whether it will ever be possible with the linguistic 
materials at our disposal to draw a picture of North- 
Western civilisation in general, or of any subdivision 
of it, such as Greek, Italic, Teutonic, Slavonic, and 
Celtic, I am not prepared to say. But judging from 
what has hitherto been achieved in this line, I should 
think it vras almost uHm vires. Whatever the North- 
Western and South-Eastern languages share in common, 
must have existed before the two became peimaanently 
separated. But what the North-Western and the 
South-Eastei n possess sepai'ately, may or may not 


' Spiegel, in his 'Arische Periode,’ just published, agrees with nio. 
the Ariana,’ he writes, p. 20, and by Aria ns he means Hindus and 
Persiiins, ‘share an expression with only one single branch of the 
European Indo-Kelts (by which he means the whole of the North- 
Western branch), this suffices to stamp that expression as Indo-Keitic 
(i. e. Indo-European) in general,’ 
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older than their separation. One language may 
have preserved what the others lost, and, once arrived 
in Europe, one language may have borrowed fi'om 
another. 

And if we attempt to draw smaller pictures of 
civilisation from the materials supplied by the lan¬ 
guages of certain groups, such as the ^Greco-Italic, 
Germane-Slavonic, Latino-Cel tic, etc., the chances of 
error are almost as numerous as the chances of truth. 
The very existence of such groups is extremely doubt¬ 
ful, for their coincidences are often outweighed by 
their divergences, while there is no proof that their 
coincidences may not go back to dialectic peculiar¬ 
ities, preceding even the first beginnings of national 
si^jparation. 

Thus with regard to mere pronunciation, Greek, 
Italian, Old Irish, and Teutonic are closely allied in 
resisting the assibilation of palato-gutturals, while 
Sanskrit, Zend, and Slavonic, with Ai’menian and 
Albanian, give way to one and the same assibilating 
tendency. While we have kKarov, centum (i. e. ken- 
turn), Irish cet, Gothic hund on one side, we have 
the assibilated Sk. ^atdm, Zend sat a, Slav, suto on 
the other. 

The same group of languages, Greek, Latin, Irish, 
and Teutonic, which is united in resisting the as¬ 
sibilation of palato-gutturals, is equally united in 
succumbing to the peculiar infection of the labio- 
gutturals, which in turn is successfully resisted by the 
other class, Sanskrit, Zend, and Slavonic, with Ar¬ 
menian and Albanian. Thus while we have as the 
base of the interrogative pronoun Sk. ka, Zend ka, 
Slav, ku-to, we have Greek ko and tto, Lat. qui. 
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Goth, hva, Irish cia, and Welsh pwy (for *k vey)h 
But this coincidence in pronunciation cariies no 
historical weight. Palatalisation, produced by i-con- 
tact, and labialisation, produced by u-contact, may 
haTc set in at dilfererit times, in different places, and 
among different classes. They are natural processes, 
perfectly intelligible from a phonetic point of view, 
and therefore, if possible once, possible twice and 
thrice. 

I should say the same even with regard to the aspi¬ 
ration of the mediae in Sanskrit, and of the tenues 
in Greek, which is ignored in Teutonic (Gothic), 
Slavonic, and Celtic, and imperfectly observed in 
Latin. This too does not seem to me to prove a 
closer historical relationship between Sanskrit and 
Greek, for, after all, they differ in the character of 
their aspirates. Nor does it necessitate the ad¬ 
mission of a continued association between the 
speakers of Gothic, Slavonic, and Celtic, for here 
too the phonetic peculiarity may have arisen under 
different circumstances. And unless we looked upon 
the corresponding High-Gcrmaii modification namely 
the tenues, as a secondary and later development, a 
view which is, no doubt, the generally received one, 
though it has never been proved we should be 
driven to admit that the Low Germans had been more 
widely or for a longer time separated from their High- 
German brethren than from the Celts and Slaves. 

When we observe such partial coincidences, we must 
not forget the differences which separate the same 

1 See Ascoli, * Fonologia Comparata,’ 1870; Fick, ‘ Die eheinalijje 
Spracheinheit/i 873Brugmann, ‘ Vergleichende Grainmatik,’ § 380 seq. 
Brngniann calls the palato-gutturals, Palatal, the labio-gutturals, Velar. 

^ * Lectures on the Science of Language/ i. p, 216. 





languages. Students of Comparative Philology are 
naturally far more ready to see similarities than dis¬ 
similarities, and classical scholars also find it far more 
difficult to perceive what distinguishes Greek from 
Latin than what they have in common. And yet, if we 
only glance at the Latin alphabet, where are the Greek 
aspirates, X) Latin, and where on ,the contrary 

the Latin semivowels, y and v, in Greek ? If to this we 
add that n is often vocalised in Greek, but not in Latin, 
that in Latin every s between vowels becomes r, while 
in Greek it disappears, that in Greek every final con¬ 
sonant except V, p, 9 (k) must be modified, while Latin 
is most tolerant in that respect, we begin to perceive 
that we are dealing'indeed with languages wide apart 
from each other. As to grammar, Latin has no article, 
no dual, no comparatives in repo?, no futures in s, no 
aorists in Orjp ; while Greek has no ablatives, except 
sporadically, no imperfects in b, no passives in r, etc. 

In fact Latin and Greek are quite as far apart from - 
each other as German, Celtic, or Slavonic. 

With all this, however, I do not wish to discourage 
all attempts at reconstructing separate pictures of the 
civilisation reached by those who, after they had 
separated from thq rest, spoke Teutonic, Slavonic, or 
Celtic languages, or even, if such fancies are still 
allowable, of those who spoke a language that was not 
yet either Slavonic or Teutonic, or not yet either Latin 
or Greek. Only we must remember the many dangers 
which beset them. We can never tell what words one 
language may once have possessed and have lost, and 
we often find the greatest difficulty in determining 
which words may have been borrowed at a later time. 

No doubt this latter difficulty is gradually being 
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lessened by the establishment of phonetic laws which 
will enable us to say that such and such a word could 
not have been Latin, but must have been borrowed 
. from Greek, or must have been Celtic, and could not 
have been borrowed from Latin. 0 a d ii c e u s, for 
instance, must have been borrowed from the Greek 
KripvK€Lov (Dor. Kapi/Kiov), because, if it were a common 
Aryan word, the r in Greek would not have been re¬ 
presented by d in Latin. Sarff in Welsh must have 
been borrowed from serpens, because in a straight line 
the p would have been lost in Celtic and the s become 
h. But the cases are not always so clear. The Welsh 
ariidyr, plough, w'as formerly supposed to be bor¬ 
rowed from Lat. ardtrum. We are now told that 
the short a in arildyr is sufficient to show that it is 
a common Aryan word, like dporpov^ and not borrowed 
from Latin. 

Celtic scholars tell us that the common Aryan word 
dy as, the third metal, was changed by the Celts into 
*ais, *ei8, and *is, to which the Celts, and the 
Celts only, added their peculiar derivative arn, thus 
forming aisarn, isarn. When the intermediate s, 
according to a Celtic phonetic rule, had to vanish, the 
L'ish word became iarn, iarunn, Welsh haiarn, 
ha earn. Now, as we find in Gothic eisarn, AS. 
isern, iron, ON. isarn, jam, OHG. isarn, we 
are asked to believe that the Teutonic tribes borrowed 
this name for iron from their Celtic neighbours, who 
alone had the suffix arn, hut that they borrowed it 
before the s had disappeared. If all this is time, it 
shows how careful we ought to be before we use such 
words as historical documents. We should here have 
a common Aryan word, borrowed by the Germans 
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Sanskrit, 

ishu 

ffy^ 

pun 

pdtni 


Greek. 

Usf arrow. 

^tor, bowstring. 

TToXt?, town. 

7r6Tyiaf mistress, venerable^ 


it bad been appropriated, and, as it were, 
stamped with a purely Celtic die, and we should be 
driven to admit that the Germans owed their first 
knowledge of iron, or, at all events, of the smelting 
and working of iron, to their Celtic neighbours. 

All these difficulties vanish when we compai’e the 
dictionaries of the North-Western and South-Eastern 
branches of the Aryan family. When that family 
was once broken up, no historical contact and no 
borrowing of words was possible, till we come to 
clearly historical times, the times of Darius or 
Alexander. There are words in Sanskrit which may 
or may not have been borrowed from Greek, but they 
are seldom of any importance for periods of history, 
such as we are concerned with at present. We may 
lay it down therefore as a general rule that whatever 
words are shared in common by Sanskrit and Zend on 
one side, and any one of the Aryan languages on the 
other, existed before the great Aryan Separation took 
place, and may be used as throwing light on Aryan j 
civilisation, such as it was at that distant time. ^ 

It has been objected in answer to this theory that, 
after the first separation of the South-Eastern and 
North-Western branches, the Greeks must have re¬ 
mained some time in contact with the ancestors of the 
Indian Aryas, because Greek shares so many words 
in common with Sanskrit, which we find nowhere 
else. Such words are :— 
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Greek. 

Variiwa 

otrpavos^ sky* 

v^stu 

(icTTv, town. 

v^hii 

cdpif, castrated. 

ui*varD, 

apovpa, field. 

ki 

rivopai, to take vengeance. 

tarkii 

arpaKToSf spindle. 

sahasra 

xiXioiy thousand.* 

d^ni, tree 

S 6 pv, shaft. 

dsan 

dfco)!', stone weapon. 

parasii 

TreXeKVSf axe. 

kshura. 

^up(5?, razor. 

ddt^ro vasunam, > 


Z. data vaiilivam ) 

boTrjpes €a(OP» 


Words like these are no doubt very interesting, and 
they may be noted as indicating a closer proximity 
between the earliest ancestors of Greeks and Hindus 
at a time when the waves of the Aryan language were 
still running high, and each stream had not yet been 
confined within its own national channel. But they 
cannot be made to prove more, or be used for re¬ 
constructing a picture of an imaginary Indo-Greek 
civilisation, apart from all the rest. If my premisses 
are right, we may safely use these words, like any 
other words common to Sanskrit and one of the North- 
Western languages^ as evidence of what the Aryas 
knew before their separation, for they could not 
possibly have been formed after the Greeks had once 
gone north and the Hindus had migrated to the Panjfib. 
Granting, for instance, that the occurrence of such 
a word as kshur^ and fvpo?, scraper or razor, 
would strictly prove the existence of the habit of 
/ shaving among a segment of the Aryan family only, 
the Greeks and Hindus, it would prove it there 
at a time when the general national differentiation 
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fad not yet taken place. Even now, when we say 
that the nations of Europe know the art of shaving 
the beard or the head, we do not assert that that 
custom is univei*sal. And with the same reservation, 
it seems to me that we are perfectly justified in 
claiming the razor as an achievement of ancient 
Aryan civilisation in general, though fuUy admitting 
that some Ary as may have strongly objected to 
shaving their locks or hoards. The Aryan razor 
may have been a mere scraper of the most primitive 
kind, possibly made of stone, like the obsidian razors 
found at Mycenae. All this I readily grant to those 
who are afraid of our painting the Aryan Paradise 
in too brilliant colours. But the fact remains that 
the ancestors of Greeks and Hindus had a common 
word for razor before they separated. While they 
improved the instrument, they retained the old name, 
and that old name they gave and retained, because 
shaving of the beard ^ had become to them at that 
early time a matter of social interest 

I consider it therefore as a well-established principle 
that any word which occurs in Sanskrit or Zend, and 
at the same time in any one of the North-Western lan¬ 
guages, may be used as a fossil belonging to a stratum 
previous to the Aryan Separation. If we find a si in 
Sanskrit and ensis in Latin, we may safely place 
that name in the list of the oldest Aryan weapons. 
If we find .safa for hare in Sanskrit, and haso for 
hare in OHG.^, we need not hesitate to claim for the 

^ Barba, Lit. brazdh-, ON. bardhr, beard. 

* See Benfey, Easienne/iser in Indogermanischer Zeit^ ia ^Allgemeine 
Zeitung,’ 1875, Beilage, 6 Marz and 6 April; Schrader, 1 .0. p. 52. 

* In Old Prussian too the hare is called sueina, for szasin.**, 
and Mr. Whitley Stokes suggests an original *c a s i n a c 0 a for Welsh 
ceinaoh. 
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united Aryas an acquaintance with that animal, I 
claim a right to treat Varu;^a as a common Aryan 
god, though of the other branches of the Aryan 
family Greek alone has preserved his memory in 
Ovpavos. But if the ancestors of Greeks and Hindus 
worshipped Varu?^a, that is enough to stamp him 
as an Aryan god, known before the Greeks crossed 
the Bosphorus or the Hindus set eyes on the Seven 
Rivers. 

We must except from this rule such words only as 
could have been formed by each nation out of the re¬ 
sources of its own language. While the Romans had no 
living root from which to form ensis, or the Greeks 
to form Ovpavos, it is possible that the Gothic fra- 
vauhrt, sin, may have been formed independently 
of Zend fravarshta, and Gothic us vauhrt, right¬ 
eousness, independently of Zend uzvareza, penance. 
We often see the same concepts expressed in the same 
manner by different languages. Thus the Greek 
'iTpo(T<f)€p7]s corresponds to German zutraglich; Greek 
to Latin effero, to bury; Sanskrit anu^aya 
to German Anlage ; Sanskrit udvahayati to 
German ausfuhren. It is quite intelligible therefore 
that the idea of crime as something that is badly 
done may have been expressed independently by 
fra-vauhrt in Gothic, and by fra-varshta in Zend. 
With these exceptions, however, every word common 
to one of the South-Eastern and any one of the 
North-Western languages may be accepted as a trust- 
woi-thy witness of the life and the thoughts of the 
Aryas, before they had been broken up into these 
two great streams. 

We have only to examine the words which are 
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peculiar to Sanskrit and Zend a little more carefully 
in order to see that they confirm this view, and at the 
same time convey an important historical lesson. 
They show that no two Aryan languages are so 
closely united as Sanskrit and Zeiid, and they also 
teach us that the vocabulary of the two languages 
together marks a decided historical progress on the 
part of the South-Eastern as compared with the 
North-Western branch. 

If we want to see how closely Sanskrit and Zend 
must have remained united after they separated from 
the rest, and before they separated from one another,we 
have only to look at the names of the deities, known 
to the Veda and Avesta, but quite unknown to the 
North-Western Aryas. Whether the change in the 
meaning of deva, which means bright and god in 
Sanskrit, but an evil demon (dae va) in Zend, is due [ 
to a real schism between the Aryas who remained in | 
Persia and those who migrated to the Seven Rivers, is I 
a question which has not yet been settled. My own 
impression is that such a change of meaning, accom¬ 
panied as it is by similar changes in the character of 
certain Vedic gods, such as the N&satyas and Indra, 
who have become evil spirits in the Avesta (N 4 on- 
haitya, Iiidra or Afidra), points to a religious . 
schism; but I am quite willing to accept it as the 
result of a natural religious development, if that can 
be proved, What is important for our purposes is 
that such names as Indra, N^satya, Ap&»» Napat, 
Aramati, Gandharva,Druh, Yama, etc. are utterly 
unknown to the other Aryas, and must owe their 
origin to a period following the Aryan Separation, 
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during which the ancestors of the Ii*anians and Hindus 
were not yet definitely divided. 

But besides these names there are many others 
which at once betray their later origin, and yet are 
preserved both in Sanskrit and Zend. Such are, for 
instance;— 

Sanskrit. Zend. 


asvatara, male 
advesha, not hating 
anrita, unrighteous 
anartlia, useless, 
an ary a, not Aryan 
«yena, hawk 
m^'/ga, bird of prey 

ka^yapa, turtle 
matsya, fish 
eetu, bridge 
sen A army 


astar. 

advaesha, without torture, 
anarata. 
anaretha, wrong, 
anairya, lawless. 
saSna, eagle. 

meregha, Mod. Pers. murgh; 

cf. Simurgh, i. e. sinamrfi. 
kasyapa. 
masya. 
haetu. 
haena. 


This list might be enlarged to any extent, as a look 
at Justi’s Zend Glossary will show. But although 
Zend and Sanskrit may be treated almost as twins, 
they have each a character of their own. Sanskrit 
l has many words which it shares with Greek, Latin, 
I Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic, and of which no trace 
1 exists in Zend. This, no doubt, might be accounted 
for by the extreme scantiness of Zend literature. But 
Zend, in sp ite of its literary poverty, possesses also 
a number of words which exist in the North-Western 
Aryan branch and are absent in Sanskrit. As this 
seemed to me an important point to establish, par¬ 
ticularly in order to rectify the false impression pro-^ 
duced by lists of common words such as those in 
Greek and Sanskrit (p. 143), I collected a list of Aryan 
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"words occurring in Zend, but not in Sanskrit, which 
will show how far a certain degree of independence is 
compatible even with such very close relationship as 
that between Sanskrit and Zend 

Another very useful list might be made of words 
absent in the South-Eastern but present in the Noiih- 
Western branch, or present in the South-Eastern but 
absent in the North-Western branch, provided that 
such words are connected with the progress of civilised 
life and intellectual endeavour. 

The closeness of the relationship of the whole Aryan 
family is, of course, best shown by its different raem-i| 
bera sharing in common a grammatical articulation! 
which can only be the result of a long previous growth, 
which has ceased to be alive and intelligible, and has 
become purely traditional and formal. The real mean¬ 
ing of the growth of what we call grammar has never 
been fathomed as yet. One single grammatical form 
opens vistas which far transcend our ordinary chron¬ 
ology. Even a single particle, such as X-a, and, in 
Sanskrit, /Ja in Zend, ri in Greek, que in Latin, h in 
Gothic, ch in Celtic, all placed after the word, shows 
a continuity of growth and opens strata of thought 
which lie deeper than the deepest strata of our globe. 
A look at the numerals from one to ten tells us more 
of forgotten intellectual labour than all the pyramids 
of Egypt and the palaces of Babylon. 

But while we admire these remnants of common 
Aryan work, we may also learn some lessons, though 
referring to a later period, from differences which 
divide the two great branches of the Aryan family. 
I shall give a few specimens only. When wo find 

* Selected Essays, i. p. 235. 
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that the cotQmon Aryan root JR^ which meant ‘to 
stir,’ whether the soil or the sea, was retained in the 
North-Western branch to express anything connected 
with ploughing, while in the South-Eastern branch it 
was replaced by KiESH, which means to draw, we may 
conclude, not indeed with the vaunted assurance of 
the mathematician, but with the sober reasonableness 
of the historian, that the habit of ploughing by having 
a sharp instrument drawn across the field, whether by 
men or by beasts, dates from a time later than the 
Aryan Separation. The root k^ESH, to plough, of 
which we have no trace in the North-Western, is so 
firmly established in Sanskrit that it has yielded 
not only such words as kr is hi, ploughing, krishi- 
vald, plougher, but also krish^^i, originally plougher, 
which, like ary a, has become in the Veda already a 
name for man in general. When we find that the 
South-Eastern has its own name for bridge, setu, 
Zend haetu, we may, unless there is evidence to the 
contrary, assume that before their final separation 
/ the Aryas crossed rivers by fords and not yet by 
bridges. 

It has been accepted by most comparative scholars 
that the common Aryan name for daughter, Sk. 
duhitar, meant originally milkmaid, and was de¬ 
rived from a root nuH, to milk. Some people may 
call this too pastoral, others too idyllic, a name. The 
j fact remains that nothing better has as yet been 
suggested. But this root duh means ‘ to milk ’ in the 
South-East only, while in the North-West ‘ to milk ’ is 
expressed by MMG, ‘to stroke,’ i.e. a/xeAya> in Greek; 
mulgeo in Latin, milchu in OHG., mlfiza in 
• Slavonic, bligim in Irish. I do not mean to say 
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^tlTerefore, as others might, that d u h i t a r, milkmaid}^ 
as a name for daughter could have been formed iii 
Sanskrit only. But I do mean to say that it wa^ 
formed before the Aryan Separation, and that the 
South-Eastern branch only retained the root i)UH 
in its original special meaning of milking, while the 
root MJB,G marks a new start in theJiistory of the 
North-Western branch. 

Again and again when we find these marked differ¬ 
ences between the North-West and the South-East, 
we feel that they cannot be purely accidental, but 
that they convey some kind of historical lesson. The 
Aryan names for gold are all derived from the 
same root: but Sanskrit and Zend alone agree in 
their derivatives also, Sk. hira?^ya, Zend zaranya. 
The names for silver too point all to the same root, 
but no two names for silver are so close to each other 
as rayata in Sanskrit and erezata in Zend. The 
root M.MX> and mal, to grind, may be common Aryan 
property, but the actual name for mill, y.v\r], mol a, 
muli, is restricted to the North-West. 

Among animals the donkey and the mule have 
their own names in the South-East on one side, 
khara, gardabha, a<tvatara, and in the North- 
West on the other, 6 vos, asinus, rjixCovos, mulus. 

Among trees the beech is known in the North- 
West only. Flax has its own name in the North-West, 
\tvop, Lat. linurn, while in Sanskrit it is um^ and 
kshumS,. There is no ancient wwd f or w ine in the 
South-East, no word for Soma in the North-West. 

Many more words might be added, all teaching us 
the same lesson, that the break between the South- 
Eastern and Noi'th-Western branches was an historical 
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and tliat, not only the coincidences, but the 
differences also, between the two, are full of historical 
impoii}. We find here too what we expect, and this, 
as I said before, is ideally the highest confirmation for 
our theories which we have any right to anticipate in 
this field of research. 

Let us remember that we expected that the North- 
Western branch, if it separated from the South-Eastern 
branch, in Asia, should not have the same name for the 
sea which we find in Sanskrit and Zend. We expected 
it, and we found it was so. But let us now go a step 
^ j further. If the Aryas of India separated from the 
^ Iranians, before they had reached the month of the 
j Indus, the names for sea in Sanskrit and Persian too 
ought to be different. And so they are. We find 
sindhu and samudra, s^gara and arw^ava for sea 
in Sanskrit, but in Zend zrayanh, Mod. Pers. darya 
(sea and stream). This zrayanh may correspond to 
Sk.^rdy as, which in the Veda means tract or expanse 
(Kv. X, 75, 7 )j finite applicable to such vast expanses 
of water as the Iranians would be familiar with, 
before having seen the real sea. 

And now I venture on a last step, which may seem 
very bold, but which certainly is not half so bold as 
the combinations by which Germany or Scandinavia 
or the North Pole has been claimed as the cradle of 
all the Aryas. 

It is well known that there are some striking 
coincidences between the names of certain rivers in 
the Avesta and the Veda. We find_ 

Sarasvati, the Sursuti in India = Haraqaiti, the Arachotus; 
Sarayu, the Goggrain India == Haraeva or Haroyu, the 


Heri-rud 




/•J /'> ^ 
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a northern river = RahghA, the Araxes; 

Sapta «indhava/i, the seven 

iivers of the Panjdb == Hapta hihdu, India* 

Theso Dames, to which some others might be added, 
are not borrowed from Sanskiit into Persian, nor 
from Persian into Sanskrit. They must have existed 
therefore before these languages became permanently 
distinct. They may for a time have retained their 
appellative power, and been given independently to 
rivers known to the Aryas in Persia and India. This 
is possible, though it is not probable, for the coinci¬ 
dences are almost as strong as between Boston in 
England and Boston in America. And with regard 
to one of them, that of the ‘ Seven Rivers,' we can 
hardly escape from the conclusion that it was given 
hj the united Indo-Iranians to the Seven Rivers 
of the Panj^b, and not,’as Spiegel thinks, to some 
imaginary country of Seven Rivers. 

I shall not open the question here once more as to 
the northern Airyanernvaeyahh^, and the other 
countiies mentioned in the fii‘st chapter of the Vendi- 
dad* Airyanem vaeyahh, 'the Aryan Power,' 
need not be a country near the Belurt^gh or Mustagh, 
as Lassen supposed. It may be a mere tradition al name 
of a hyperborean home, like the U11 a r a - k u r u a in 
India. But the fact remains—at least I see no escape 
from it—that the ancestors of the Indian and Persian 
Aryas had reached the land of the Seven Rivers, 
namely the north of the Panjab, before they became 
permanently separated. 

Here, therefore, within sight of the Indus and its 
tributaries, the undivided South-Eastern Aryas spoke 
■ See Spiegel, * Die A rische Periode/ p. 122. 
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a language more primitive than Sanskrit and Zend. 
What that language was we can to a certain extent 
discover by selecting words common to Sanskrit and 
a Zend. The date of that language, at the very^owest. 
; estimate, must have been about 2000 B.c. 

And now I ask my Scandinavian friends, Can they 
prove, or in any way make it plausible, that the 
people who spoke an Ai*yan language near the 
northern course of the Indus, and at least 2000 b.c., 
were emigrants from Scandinavia ? and, is there any¬ 
thing in any of the Teutonic or European languages 
in general, which could have arisen in Europe only, 
and which is the necessary antecedent of any Sanskrit 
word or any grammatical form in Sanskrit or Zend ? 
If there is, let them produce their facts. 

I shall be as proud as anybody to look upon 
Germany as the cradle of all Aryan life, and upon 
Teutonic speech as the fountain of all Aryan thought. 
But if, on the contrary, no new facts have been dis¬ 
covered to disturb a theory which is the result of the 
I combined labours of the most competent scholars 
I during the last fifty years, let us not waste our time 
on building castles in the air, but let us be satisfied 
with the humbler task of testing, strengthening, and 
completing the noble building which has been planned 
by bold but trustworthy architects, and carried out by 
many humble but honest labourers. 

The following lists of words may now speak for 
themselves. I have on former occasions endeavoured 
to intei*pret some of them, and to work them up 
into an Aryan idyll. I shall on the present occa¬ 
sion be content with placing before my readers 
the broken fragments, collected from the dictionaries 
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of the seven principal languages of Aryan descent — 
though by n o m eans a . coraplete collection—and leave 
them at liberty to people the most ancient Aryan 
Herculanum and Pompeii with such men and women 
as they consider might have given expression to 
their thoughts and feelings with the scant vocabulary 
recovered from beneath the accumul%tions of many 
centuries. Some will do it with the vivacity and 
imagination which we admire in Pick and Schrader, 
others with the sobriety and care which we honour in 
Hehn ; none, I hope, with that mere love of paradox 
against which I have had to protest, in common with 
all true scholars who care for the sure and steady 
progress of knowledge far more than for startling, 
brilliant, but too often untenable theories. 


FAMILY. 


N ote .—Under Teutonic the words, unless otherwise marked, are Gothic, 
tinder Slavonic the words, unless otherwise marked, are Old or Eccle¬ 
siastic Slavonic. Under Celtic the words, unless otherwise marked, are 
Irish. 


Father. 

Sk. pitar, nom. pit^. Zend pitar, nom. pitL 

Greok nar^p, Lat. pater. Teut. fadar. Slav, deest. Celt, 
athir, gen. atliar. 


Hypokonstic, ^ 

Child to parent and parent to child. 

Sk. t^ta, father, son. 

Creek rdra, rirra ; drra, iiTTTra. Iiat. tata, atta. Teut. at tan , 
nom. atta, father. Slav, otici; Boh, Uta, father. Celt, ate 
aite, foster-father; Corn. tat. 


Mother. 

Sk. m^taj, nom. mat^. Zend matar, nom. matL 

Greek p^rrjp. Lat. mater. Tent. OHG, muotar. Slav, mater, 
nom. mati. Celt, inathir. 


Hypohoristic. 


Sk. att^, mother. 
Teut. aithei, mother. 












Greek vioy. Teut. eunu. Slav. synu. 


Daughter. 

Sk. duhifcJlr, nom. duhit^. Zend dughdliar. 

Greek Bvydrrjp. Teut. dauhtar; OHG. tohtar. Slav, duster, 
nom. dusti; Lit. dukter, nom. dukte. 


Brother. 

Sk. bkr^tar, nom. bhrata. Zend biiitar. 

Greek (ftpaTrjp, member of a (pparpia. Lat. Mter. Teut. 
brothar. Slav, bratru. Celt, brdthir. 


Sister. 

Sk. svasar, nom. svasS.. Zend hvanhar. 

Iiat. soror. Teut. svistar. Slav, sestra. Celt, siur, gen. 
sethar; Welsh chwaer. 


Uncle. 

Sk. pitnvya. _ 

Greek Trarpcas. Iiat. patruus. Teut. OHG. fataro; AS. 
fadhu, father’s sister. 


Father-in-law, 

Sk. svd^ura, for svasura. Zend hvasura. 

Greek iKvp6s. Lat. socer. Teut. svaihran, nom. svaihra; 
AS. sveor. Slav, svekru; Lit. sz^szura. Celt. Coi-n, bvigeren. 
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Mother-iji-iaw. 

Sk. svaarCf, for svaml. 

Q-roek €Kvpd. Iiat. socnis (also masc.) Teut. sv^hr6. 
Slav, svekiiivi, Celt. Com. hveger. 


SON-IN-LAW. 

Sk. ^dimatar, nom. -tfi.; also sister’s husband; ffilmi, consan- 
guineus. Zend zam^tar, son-in-law only; zRmi, birth, breed. 

Greek yap^pSs:. Lat. gener. Slav. z§ti, gener; Lit genii, 
consanguinens. Celt. Welsh dawf. 


Daughter-in-law, 

Sk. snush;^ (also g^xak ); Mod. Pers. sunhSr. 

Greek vudy. Ijat. nurus. Teut. OHG, snur. Slav, sniicha, 
bride. 


Brother-in-law, Feater Mariti. 

Sk. devar, nom. dova; also ^vamryd; Mod. Pers. khosra, 
frater uxoris. 

Greek Sa^p, also nv^lpdSeX^oy. Lat. ISvir. Teut. AS. tS-cor; 
OHG. zeihhur; AS. gesvirja, sister-son. Slav, d^veri. 


Sister-in-i-aw. 

Sk. n^nandar, nom. -dft. 

Greek yd\o>s, viri soror, fratris uxor. Lat. glos, vin soror, 
fratris uxor. Slav, zluva. 


Husband, Lord. 

Sk. pdti. Zend paiti. 

Greek noa-is. Lat, (potis), Teut. fath, in bruth-fath-s, 
bridegroom. Slav. Lit pat-s. 















mtsT/f 



Greek noryia, Slav. Lit pati. 


Blood-relations : Grandson, etc. 

Sk. napSit, naptar, nom. naptfi,. Zend napati, naptar. 



Greek venod^s, lost, but reintroduced by Alexandrian poets; 
d-v€\l^i6Sf i.e. connepotius; cf. consobrini, i. e. consororini, cousins; 
cousin or nephew-. Lat. nepos; cf. It nipote, Fr. neveu, nephew. 
Tent, nithji, cognatus; ON, nefi, brother ; OlIG. nefo, grandson, 
relative; Slav, netij, nephew. Celt, niae, gen. niath, filius 
sororis ; Welsh nai, nephew. 


Blood^relations : Granddaughter, etc. 
Sk. napti. Zend.napti, relationship. 


Lat. neptis; cf. neptia, OF, niepce, niece. Tent, nithjd, 
cognata; OHG, niftila, neptis ; ON. nift, sister, bride, maid; 
AS. nSfe, niece, granddaughter. Slav. Boh. neter, nom. neti, 
niece. Celt, necht; Welsh nith. 


Wives of Husband's Brothers. 

Sk. yataras, nom. plur. 

Greek dvartp^^. Lat. janitrices. Slav, j^try, a-vvwpLc^o?, 


Wife's Brother. 

Sk, syS;ld._ 

Greek dlkiot^ yffixaineg, i. 6. *sa8yalya.8, having sy&li* 

in common ; cf. el\i6p€s, husbands of sisters. 
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Greek mvd<£p6sf father, brother, son-in-law; n€v$€p6y mother- 
in-law. 


Widow. 

Sk. vidhAvS.. Zend, Mod> Pers. b4va. 


Greek bachelor. Iiat. vidua. Teut. viduvO; vidu- 

vairna, oi^han. Slav, vidova. Celt, fedb; Welsh gweddw. 


Sk. arbhakd, young. 


Oephan. 


Greek 6p(l)av6s. Lat. orbus. Teut. arbi, inheritance ; OHG, 
arbja, heir. Celt, arbe, inheritance ; com-arbe, heir, successor. 


Family. 


Sk. #/anas, (/anus. 


Greek yevos, Lat. genus. Teut. kuni. 


II. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

, Cattle. 

3k. pasii. Zend pasu. 

Iiat.^ pecus. Teut. faihu. Slav. Old Pruss, peku. 
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8k. p^yii, Zend p^yii. 

Greek noc-fjLrjv {irSiv^ cattle). Slav. Lit. pemii. 


Ox AND Cow. 

Sk. go, nom. gaus, m. f.; gavydti, cattle-field. Zend gao, nom. 
gfius; gaoyaoiti, cattle-field ; Mod. Pers. gaii. 

Greek ^ofiy. Lat. b6s. Teut. OHG. chuo. Slav, Lit. gow. 
Celt. b6. 


Bull. 


1. Sk. nkshdiii, nom. uksh^. Zend ukhsban. 

Teut. aubsa; OHG. ohso. Celt. Welsh ych, pi. ycbain. 

2 . Sk. stbfird, strong; sthaurin, ox. Zend staora, beast of 
burden; Mod. Pers. sutfir and ustur. 

Greek ravpos. Lat. taurus. Teut. stiur. Slav, turfi. Celt, 
tarb. 


Calf. 


Sk. vatsd, yearling; cf. vatsd, year. 


Greek iT(xK6s* Lat. vitulus. Slav. tel§. Celt, fithal ? 


Heifer. 


Sk. staff. 


Greek arctpa. Lat. sterijis. Teut. staird ; die StfiAe< 


M 
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Sk. v/-&han, nom. vWsha. Zend arekan. 
Greek apartjv. 


Sk. vadhri. 

Castbatus. 

Greek €$pis. 


Sk. dvi. 

Sheep, 


Greek ^TtV. Jj^t. ovis. Teut. avi-str, sheep-stable; OHG. 
auwi, young sheep. Slav, ovica; LU. avi, Celt. 6i. 


Hb-Goat. 


Sk. sbgi, 

Slav. Lit o2^. 


Shb-Goat, 

Sk. •a>gi ; a^'na, n. goat-skin. 

Greek ; alyiV, goat-skin. Slav. Lit o2ka. 


I. Swine. 


Sk. Kh-kard. Zend hu. 

Greek Lat. siis. Teut sv-ein; 02/(?. sia. Slav, sviniia. 
Celt. Welsh hwch, hog. 


2. Swine* 

Sk. ghrfehvi, ghnshri. 


Greek Teut. ON. giis. 
















Sk. ^an, nom. Zend span, nom. sp§* (spaka, Herod. 
I. no). __ 


Greek kvg^v. Lat canis. Teut. hund. Slav. LiU szun, 
nom. szu. Celt, cii, gen. con.; Welsh ci, pi. own. 


Hokse. 

Sk. d^va. Zend ospa. 

Greek hiros: (ikkos). Lat. equus, Epona. Teut. Old Scuic. ^hu. 
Slav. Lit. aszva. Celt, ech; Gaul epo-s. ‘ 


Foal, 

Sk. pu-tra, son; pd-ta, young. Zend puthra. 


Greek rr&Xos, Lat pullus; Osc. pu-klo. Teut. fula; OHG. 
folo. 


Ill* 

WILD ANIMALS. 

Beab. 

Sk. Wkslia. __ 

Greek apKTos. Lat. ursus. Celt. Welsh artk. 


Wolf. 

Sk. vr/ka. Zend vehrka; Mod. Pers. gurg. 

Greek Xv/cos*. Lat. lupus; Sah. irpus. Teut., vulf-s, Slav, 
vluku. Celt. fael. 

M. % 
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Hake, 

Sk. for wa. 

Teut« OEG. haso. Slav* Old Fi'uas. jeasm-s, for szasin-s. 
CeltJ. Welsh ceinach, for *casinacca. 


Mouse. 

Sk. mBah; mtisha. 

Greek ftCr. Iiat. mus. Teut. OHG. mfis. Slav. mySi. 


Worm. 

Sk. knmi. Zend kerema; Mod. Pers. kirm, 

Slav, druvi; LU. kirmi. Celt, cmim; Welsh piyf. Not 
Lat. vermia, Goth vaurm, or Greek eAfiis, 


I. Serpent. 

Sk. ^.hi. Zend azhi. 

a. Greek exir. Iiat. anguis. Teut. OIIG. unc. Slav. Lit. 
angi'S. 

Greek 6y;\;eX.vff, eel. Xiat. anguilla, eel. Slav. Lit. 
ungur^-s, eel. Colt, esc^mug, lit. water-arfake, i.e. eel. 


2. Serpent. 

Sk. saipd._ 

Greek ffmeroK Xat. seiyens. Celt. Welsh iiariOP, from Lat. 


3. Snake, Otter. 

Sk. udrd, an aquatic animal. 

— . —— .. » 

Greek v5po, snake, Teut. OHG. otter. Slav, vydra, otter. 

















BIKDS. 



IV. 


BIRDS. 

Sk. vi, m. Zend vi, m. 



a. Greek ol-a>v6s, Lat. avis. 

Greek woV, egg. Lat. ovum. Tent. OIIG, ei, pi. eigir. 
Slav, aje, jaje. Celt, og, gen. uige. 


Goose. 

Sk. hawsd. __ 

Greek Lat. anser. Tent. OHG. kans. Slav, g^si; 
JBoh. lius. Celt, gdiss, swan. 


Duck. 

Sk. dti. 2 ■ _ 

Greek vrjacra. Lat. ana(t)s. Tent. OHG. anut. Slav. Lit. 
anti-s. 


Cuckoo. 

Sk. kokild. _ 

Greek kokkv^. Lat. cuculus. Teut. MHG. kucknk and 
gonch. Slav, kukavica. Celt, cuach, coi. 


Raven. 

Sk. kdrava._ 

Greek #copa^, KopavTj, crow. Lat. corvus, comix, crow. Teut. 
OHG. hraban, hruoh. Slav. Pol. kruk. Celt. cni. 


Quail. 

Sk. vdrtikd. _ 

Greek oprv^. Teut. {OHG. wahtala ?); Dutch kwartel., 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS. 


.. ‘ iiend, Ann, kroCinkn. 


Ckahe. 


Greek yipavo^. Lat. gr^s. Teut, OiTG^. chranuli; cran. 
Slav. 2eravi. Celt. Com. garan. 


Oto. 


Sk. ixluka. 


Greek oXoXuya/a, adj. Lat. uju9}ia 


V. 

HOUSE AND HOME. 

I. Hottsb. 


Sk. dama. 


Greek I*at. domus. Teut. timrjan, to build. Slav, 

domd. Celt. dam. 


2. House. 


Sk. vis, vesd. Zend vis. 


Greek oikos. Xiat. vicus. Tent, veih-s. Slav, vist Celt, 
fich, from Lat. 


3. House, DwEixmo. 
Sk. v^stu, m. n. Zend vanh, to dwell. 


Greek aarv (town). Teut. OHG, wist, inansio. Celt, aross, 
i. e. ar-fo8s, residence. 













HOUSE AND HOME. 


Settlement. 
Sk. dhlCman, n. Zend ddman. 
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Iiat. familia; Osc. faama, house ; famel, famulus. 

Stbonghold, Town. 

Sk, pur, nom. puA; and puri. 

Greek jrAif. 

Doob. 

Sk. dvar, dur. Zend dvara. 


Greek 6upa, Xiat. fores. Teut. daiir. Slav, dviri. Celt. 
doi*u-s. 


Sk. sfcara. Zend stairis. 


Bei>. 


Greek (rTpw/xa | oTpciToty camp. Lat. torus. Tent. OJEfG . 
str^o, straw. Slav. tU, straje. Celt, srath ; Welsh ystrad. 


Doob-posts. 
Sk. Zend aitliya ? 


Ijat. antae. Teut. OiY. Ond, gen. andar, porch. 


Wall. 


Sk. dehi. _ 

Greek Iiat. Osc, feihuss, acc. plur. 


Boad. 


Sk. pathas. Zend path. 


Greek irdroff. Xiat. pons. Teut. fad. Slav. p§/ti. 


















BIOGRAPHIES OP WORDS. 


;>I 68 

BIOGRAPHIES OP WORDS. 


Ship. 


Sk. naus. Zend, Old Pers. nlivi. 

Greek yaOr. Lat. n^vis. Tent. 01/0. nacho. Celt. nau.. 


Sk. aritras. 

Budder. 


Greek ipfrfios. liat. remus. Tent. OHG. ruodar. Slav. Lit. 
irkla-s. Celt. rdm. 

VI. 

HOME OCCUPATIONS. 

Cabpentee, etc. 

Sk. tdkshan, nom. Zend tashan, creator. • V: / 
Greek rcKrcav, 


Beam. 

Sk. dru, m. tree ; da'ru, n. wood. Zend dra, spear; drvaena, 
wooden’; d§,uru, tree. 

Greek fipOr, tree, oak; Upv, spear. Tent. trin. Slav, drevo, 
tree. Celt, daiir, oak. 


To COOK, TO BAKE. 

Sk. paA:. Zend pa^. 

Greek Wcrvo). Iiat. coquo. Slav, pekgi. Celt. Welsh pobi. 












HOME OCCUPATIONS. 


- ' ^ To ROAST. 

Sk. bhra^^. Zend, Mod, Pers, biriahtan. 
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1m 


Greek Lat. frigo, Colt, bairgen, bread. 

Kaw Flesh. 

Sk. kravis, n. Zend krvi-dra, with bloody spear. 

Greek Kpeas. Lat, caro. Tent. OHG, hreo. Slav, kriivi, 
ei*Uor, Celt, cniu, blood; TFeZifA crau. 


Meat. 


Sk. ni3.ms4; Atm, mis. 


Tent. mimz. Slav. ni§so j LU. miesk. Celt, mir. 
Bone. 

Sk. asthi, n.; astbdn. Zend asti, astan. 


Greek I^at. os. Celt. Welsh asgwm. 

Marrow. 

Sk. nom. Zend mazga. 


Teut. OHG, marg. Slav, mozgii. 


Juice. 

Sk. yiisba, m. n. Zend, Mod, Pers, yosbidan, bullire. 

Greek C^pos, Lat. jCls. Slav, jucha; LU, juszb ; Pol jucha. 


Honey, Mead. 

Sk. mddbu. Zend niadhu, ^on ey ?; Mod. Pm. inay, ^ne. 

Greek mead. Teut. OIIG, metu. Slav, niedii; JA(, 
medus, honey; middus, mead. Celt. mid. 



















BIOGRAPHIES OP WORDS. 



To CUT. 

Sk. kW, kWt; kartani, scissors. Zend kar; kareta, knife. 

Greek to shear, Ijat. curtus; culter, knife, Teut. 

hairu, knife. 


Babk, Skin. 

Sk. kr/tti, skin, bark. 

Iiat. cortex. Slav. Idt. kai’ne, bark. 


Goat-skin, Skin. 

Sk. a^ina, n. 


Greek alyit, Slav, jazno, skin, leather. 


Wool. 

Sk, ura-bhra, wether; urS,, sheep; hrwfl, wool. 


Greek clposy tpiov, Lat. vellus, villus, Teut. vulla. Slav, 
vluna. Celt, Welsh gwlan. 


To STRETCH. 

Sk. tan ; tanti, string; tanu, thin. Zend tan. 


Greek r^tVo), ravv, Lat. tendo; tenus, string; tenuis, thin. 
Teut. thanja; OHG, dunni, thin. Slav, teneto, string; tinikil. 
Celt, tana; t4t, string. 


To PLAT. 

Sk. pW-fe, to mix, to plat. Zend, Mod. Pers. pdchidan. 


Greek ttAcko), n^SKafiog. Lat. plico, plecto, Parca. Teut. 
ilahta or flahto, nXeypa ; falthan, titwo'^iv ; OHG. flabs, flax. 
Slav, pletg,. 














HOME OCCUPATIONS. 


17.1 



To SPIN. 

Sk. tarku, spiadle; tarka, revolving*, thought. 


Greek. arpaKros, spindle; (Arpoiros), Iiat. torques. 


I. To WKAVB. 

8k. ve, vdjimi ; lima, flax ; flrwa-v^hi, spider. Zend vap; 
ubdaeiia, wven7|ufyemi, I weave praises; Mod, Pers. b^-ftan. 

Greek fjrpiopy ^(paipcOf vp.pos ? Xiat. vieo. Teut. OHG, w6ban. 
Slav. viti. Celt, feith, fibra. 


2. To WEAVE. 


Sk. sthavi, weaver. 


Greek l<rT6s, ar^fjLwp, Xiat. stamen. Slav, stakli. ^' 

I. To SEW, TO JOIN. 

Sk. iiah ; ftrwa-nabhi, spider. 


Greek P7]0(o, Xiat. neo. Teut. OHG, naan; n3.dala, 
needle. Celt, sndthe, thread; sn^that, needle. 


2. To SEW. 


Sk, siv ; syutd. _ 

Greek wv-crvw. Xiat. suo. Teut. sitya. Slav. Sij^. 


To DYE. 


Sk. ra^; rakta. 


Greek p€((o ; ‘ peyos. 















BIOGRAPHIES OP WORDS. 



To DRESS. 

Sk. vas; vdstra, n. Zend vahh ; vastiu. 



Greek hpvfii; eaOqs ; eapSr, Lat. vejtis. Teut. Vas-ti • 
gavasjan. Celt. Welsh gwisg, garment. " ’ 


To POUND. 

Sk. pish. Zend pish. 


Iiat. pinso, pistor. Slav. pi§eno. u ^ 



To KNEAD, TO FORM. 


Sk. dih, Zend diz. 


Greek Biyyavoi, Iiat. fingo; figulus. Teut, deiga. 


To STITCH, TO PAINT, TO ADORN. 

Sk. pis; p4sas; pesald. Zend paesahh. 

Greek noiKiUs, Lat. pingo, pictor. Teut. filu-faih-s, ttoXu- 
TTOlKlXoff. 


To HEAL. 

Zend madh; mad? 

Lat. mederi; medicus; remedium. 


Poison. 

Sk. vishd, n. Zend visha. 


Greek l6u Lat. virus. Celt. fi. 














misT}}] 



TBEES Am > PLANTS. 

VII. 

TREES AND PLANTS. 

Birch. 

Sk. 'bhftr^, , __ 

Teut. OHG, bircka. Slav, breza. 


& 


Beech and Oak. 

Sk. deest. Zend, Mod. Pers. b(tk, wood, oak ? 


Greek (f)r)y6st oak. Lat. fagus, beech. Teut. OIIG. buohha; 
Engl, buck-mast. 

I. Fir and Oak. 

Sk. dm, m.n. wood; d^ru, m.n. wood, tree ; devadam, pine. 
Zend dm, shaft; drvaena, wooden; djlum, tree. 

Greek tree, oak. Iiat. larix, larch ? Teut. triu. Slav. 
dr§vo, tree; Lit. derv^, fir. Celt, daur, oak. 


2 . Fir and Oak. 

Sk. deest. ___ 

Lat. quercus, oak. Teut. OHG. foraha, pinus; Lotrh. fereha, 
oak; AS. furh, fir. Celt, crann. 


Withy. 

Sk. vetasa, reed. Zend vaeti; Mod. Pers. b^l. 

Greek Irea, oio-of, olcrva. Bat. vitis. Teut. OHG. wida. Slav. 
Lit. vyti. Celt. Welsh gwden. 

Vine and Wink. 

Ann. gini; Georg, ghwino. 

Greek o?vor. Bat. vinum. Teut. OHG. vein. Slav. vino. 
Celt, fin, from Lat. 


















Heed. 


Sk. kaldma. Zend, Mod, Pers, qalam. 

Greek KaXaixos, Lat. culmus. Teut. OHG, halm 
Welsh kalaf. 


Celt. 


Hemp, 

Sk. ^awa, m.? Zend, Mod. Pers. kanaw; Arm, kanep. 

Greek <c<iri/a^ir. Lat. cannabis. Teut. OHG. hanaf. Slav 
konep. Celt, canaib. 


Sk. (kshuma and umS,). 


Flax. 


Greek Xti/oi/. Iiat. Knum. Teut. lein, linen; lin, flax 
Slav. linu. Celt, lin, flax, from Lat. 


VIII. 

AGRICULTUEE. 

To PLOUGH, TO STIB. 

Sk. drya, landholder. Zend aiiya. 

Greek ap6<o, aporpov. Lat. arare, aratmm. Teut. aijan • 
ON, ardhr, aratrum. Slav, orati, to plough; oralo, plough ' Lit 
arkla. Celt, arathar; WehhfirQdr. 


Ploughed Earth. 

Sk. ira, urvarfi,. Zend urvara, produce. 

Greek epa, apovpa, Lat, arvum. Teut. airtha; OHG. 6ro. 












AGBICULTUEE. 
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To sow* 

Sk. afta, furrow, from a root sft, ai, connected with as, (a)syati, 
to scatter; see sasya. 

Greek craca, to strew. La-t. sero for seso, sevi, satum; 
semen. Teut. saian; OHG, samo. Slav, sejati, sSm^. Celt, 
sil, semen. 


To PLOUGH, TO DliAW* 
Sk. k>'/sh, kWshri. Zend karsh, korshti. 

Deeot in S, JE. 


Plough. 

Sk. koka, wolf (cf. vnka, wolf and plough). 
Tout. h6ha, occa. 


I, Field. 

Sk. Zend azra. 

Greek ayp6 ^; Hyptos. Lat. ager. Teut. akr-s. 


Sk. pad4, n. 

2. Field. 


Greek irebov, 7r.?§tW. Lat. pedum ; UfhbK pemm; op-pidum. 
Slav. LU, peda, vestigimn. 


Wheel, Cart* 
Sk. ratha. Zend ra th a. 


Lat. rota. Teut. OHG. rad. Slav. Lit. rdta. Celt. roth. 















Wheel. 

Sk. Arakrd. Zend /rakhra. 


Greek kvkXos. Ijat. circus, circulus. Teut. AS. hveohl. 


Yoke. 

Sk. yug4, n. Zend, Mod. Pers. yogh. 

Greek (vy6t^. Lat. jugum, jfigeram. Teut. juk; OHG. joch. 
Slav, igo ; Lit junga. Celt. Welsh iau. 


Waggon. 

Sk. vSbhana, n. Zend vfi,8ha. 

Greek ^xos. Ijat. veMculum, via. Teut. OHG. wagan; Goth. 
vig-s, way. Slav. vozu. Celt. fen. 


Axle. 

Sk. aksha, m. _ 

Greek a^m. Lat. axis. Teut. OHO. ahsa. Slav. osi. Celt. 
Welsh echel. 


I. Coen. 

Sk. dh§,n^. Zend dana. 

Slav. Lit duna, bread. 


2 . Coen, geound. 

Sk. (^rwa). Zend, Pushtu zarai; but Sk. Mrwa, powder, 
flour. __ 

Greek yvpiy, ypv. Lat. granum. Teut. kaum; qaimus, mill, 
Slav, zruno; zrfliiy, mill; Lit gima, millstone. Celt, gran, Lat. 


















SEASONS, 



Mill, to gbind. 
Sk. malana, n.=mardana, nibbing. 


Greek i^vXri (iJit\!vri, millet). Xat. mola (milium, millet). 
Tout, malan; muli, mill; melo, flour. Slav. nielJi).; lAt. malnk, 
miller. Celt, melim, I grind. 


Kinds ob Coen. 

I. 

8k. yava, barley; ydvasa, n. fodder; Hind, jau, barley. Zend 


yava, fodder; Mod. Pers.jav, barley. 


Greek (fEtfitopor), spelt. Slav. lAt. java, com. Celt. 
e6ma. ^ 

Zend, Pehl. gurt-ak; Mod. Fers. zurd, fodder. 


Greek KptBi), barley. Lat. bordeum. Teut. OHG. gersta. 

3 < 

Sk. saaA, grass ; sasya, n. (sown'?), grain. Zend hahya, grain. 


Greek ijta, chaff. Celt. Weloh baidd, barley. 


IX. 

SEASONS. 


Seeing. 

8k. vasfantd. Zend vanhra; Mod. Pens, bib&r. 


Greek ?ap. Xat. ver. Teut. ON. var. Slav. LU. vasara. 
Celt. Welsh gwanwyn; not enach. 


Zend yftre, n. year. 


Seeing, Yeae. 


Teut. jer, year. Slav. jarO, epring. 












StJMMEE. 


Sk. sdmil, summer, season, year. Zend ham or hama. 
Greek rpi-evos, Teut. OHG. sumar. Celt, sam; Welsh haf. 

Autumn. 

Sk. sarM. Zend saredha; Mod. Pers. sSil, year. 

Greek Kap-irSs* Lat. Ceres. Teut. OHG. her-bist. 

WiNTEB. 

Sk. hima, n. snow; himS,, winter; heinantd. Zend zyam, 
gon. zemo; hima, winter; Mod. Pers. zamistan, winter. 

Greek winter; snow. Lat. hiems. Slav, zima, 

winter. Celt. gem. 

Snow. 

Zend snizh, to snow. 

Greek w0-a, acc. Lat. nix, nivis. Teut. snaiv-s. Slav. Lit. 
snSga. Celt, snechta; Welsh nj'f. 

Ice. 

Zend isi or isu; Mod. Pers. yakh. 

Teut. OHG. is. 


X. 

WEAPONS. 

I. Weapons op Bone. 

Sk. parasu; cf. par^u, rib. Zend peresu; Mod. Pers. pehlO. 
Greek iriXeKvs. 


Sk. asthi, bone. Zend asti, arrow. 














WNisr/f 



2 , Weapons of Wood. 
Zend dm, spear. 


Greek Sdpu, spear. 





3. Weapons op Stone. 

Sk. n. j asmaii, n. Zend asan i Mod, JPcts. §»8, mill¬ 
stone. _ 

Greek amv. Tent. OHG, hamar ? Slav, kamenl ? 


Stone Implements. 
Anvil. 

Sk. dsman, m. stone. Zend asman. 
Greek uKjKou, anvil. 

Oven. 

Sk. toa, stone. _ 

Greek Invos, Tent, aulin-s. 

Mill. 

Sk. gravan, stone. 

Celt. I)r6, gen. broon, quern. 

SWOBD. 

Sk. asi. 

Lat. ensis. 


Shaft. 

Sk. 5 §»lya, n. 


N Q, 


Greek k^Xov; Kfjp, 















Greek ZoV. 


Bow-string. 

Sk. gyk. Zend prya. 

Greek ^toV. 

SCBAPBB, KAZOB. 

Sk. kshura. 

Greek ^vp6v. 


XI. 

METALS. 

Gold, 

1. Sk. hfr-anya. Zend zar-anya. 

2 . Sk. kdrita, yellow, gold. Zend zairita. 

Slav, zliitii, yellow; LiL gelta, yellow. 

3. Sk. hariwdi, yellow. Zend zairina. 

Greek gold. Slav. Jselenu, yellow. 

4. Sk. *haritya. 

Greek ♦x^P^-ior, Teut. gulth. Slav, zlato, 

gold. 


















aOVEKNMENT. 



SiLVBE. 



8k. ra^td, white ; ra^atam hirawyam, white gold ; ra^tam, 
silver, Ath.-veda. Zend erezata; Am. artsath. 


Greek apy-vpos. Lat. arg-entum; Osc. aragetud. Celt, 
(argat). 


Third Metal. 
Sk. dyas. Zend ayahh. 

liat. aes. Teut. aiz ; AS. ar, ore. 


XII. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Father, King. 

Sk. ^anaka. 

Teut. OHG. chunig. 


Mother, Wife, Queen. 
Sk. ^ani, wife. Zend g^ni. 

--- rf - 

Greek ywr}. Teut. quind. Slav. zena. 


Lord. 

Sk. pdti. Zend paiti. 

Greek ttSitls. Slav. Lit. pat-s. 


Lord of Clan. 

Sk. vispdti, fern, vispatni. Zend vispaiti. 


Slav. Lit. v^szpati, fern, veszpatene ; Fruss. waispattin. 














BIOGBAPHIEa OF WOKDa. 
Leadee, King. 


Sl 


Iiat. rex. Teut. reik-s. Celt, rf, gen. rig; WeWi rlii. 

Law (a^TTiiBi)). 

8k. dka. to settle; dhaman, law. Zend d&ta; Mod, Pers. 
d 3 .d, law. _ __ 

Greek dfjuts. Teut. dom, judgment, doom. 


Eight* 


Sk. rigvL. Zend erezu. 


Lat. rectus. Teut. raiht; garaicht, just/ 

.—.....pm. - ' 

Law (pkoclaimjsb). 

Sk. di^, to indicate ; dish^a, n. ordered. Zend dis. 


Greek ^Utj, Lat. ju-dex. 


Law (agkbeh)* 
' Sk. yos. Zend yaos, pure. 

Lat. jus, ju-dex. 


Custom. 

Sk. (Sva, course, custom, law., 




Teut. OHG, gwa, law; g-haffc, edit, lawful, genuinCi 


Sin. 


Sk. agas. 


Greek dyoy. 


















BODY. 



To PlJTSfISH. 

Sk. H; apaJbiti, reward; /fcaya, punishing. Zend Aritha, 
penance; kaSna, vengeance. 

Greek Ttw, riaris, Slav, c^na, price. 


XIII 



BODY. 


Body. 


Sk. knp, form. Zend kehrp, body; At^i. kerp. 
Iiat. corpus. Tent. OHG. hr6f. Celt. cri. 

Bone. 

Sk. asthf, asthan. Zend asti, asta (body). 
Greek hariov, Uat. os. Celt. W^elsh asgwm. 

Makkow. 

Sk. ma^/^n. Zend inazga, brain. 

Teut. OEO, marg. Slav mozgii. 

Head. 

Sk. siras. Zend sara. 

Greek xdp. Lat. cere-brum. 

Foot. 

Sk. pad, p^da. Zend padha. 


Greek ttovs. Iiat. pes. Teut. fdtu; OHG. fuoz, Slav. UL 


pada, sole. 













'M BTOQRAPHIES OF WORDS. 

Hip. 

Sk. srd«i. Zend eraoni. 


liat. clOnis. Teut. OK hlaunn. Slav. Lit. szl^ni. Celt. 
Welsh dun. 


AltMPIT, GiktH. 

Sk. kakska, side ; kaksha, armpit. Zend kasha, shoulder. 

Greek kox-^vt} ? Ijat. coxa, hip. Teut OHG. hahsa, hough 
or hock. Celt, coss, foot; Welsh coes, leg, from Lat. 


Sk. ii^bhi. 

Navel. 


Greek ofKjiaXos. Ijat. umhilicus. Teut. OHG. nabolo. Slav. 
Old Pruss. nahi. Celt, imbliu. 


Kkee. 

Sk. ^anu, ^u. Zend zhnu. 

Greek y6pvj Ttpoxyv. Lat. genu. Teut. kiiiu. 


Heel. 

Sk. pfiirshni. Zend p&shua. 

Greek nrlpm. Teut fafrzna. Slav, plesua. 


Abm. 

Sk. bahii. Zend b3,zu. 


Greek 

Teut. OHG. buoc. 

Sk. nakha. 



Greek ow^. Lat unguis. Teut. OHG. nagal. Slav, nogdti. 
Celt. inga. 

















Right, 


Sk. ddkshina, rig^ht and south. Zend dashina. 


Greek de^io^. Lat. dexter. Teut. taihsva; OHO. zGsawa, 
right hand. Slav, desinii. Celt, dess, right and south ; JFelsh 
dehen. 


Mouth. 

Sk. ^s. Zend S<ohh. 


Xiat. ds. 


Nose. 

Sk. nas. Zend nAohha. 


Iiat. nares, nasus. Teut. OJIG. nasa. Slav, nosii. 


Jaw/ 

Sk. htliin. _ 

Greek yci/vs, chin. Lat. gena ; dentes genuini. Teut. kinnu. 
Celt. giun. 


Tooth. 

Sk. dat, ddnta. Zend dafitan. 


Greek ddovf, Lat. dens. Teut. tunthu. Slav. Lit. danti. 
Celt. d4t; Welsh dant. 


Brow. 

Sk. bhrft. Zend brva^. 


Greek 6<f)pvs. Teut. OIIG. brawa. Slav. brCivL Celt. brai. 














Eye. 

Sk. akslii, aksha, akshdn. Zend ashi. 


Greek o(r<r«. Ijat. oculus. Teut. ang6. Slav, oko. Celt, 
aged. face. 


Tear. 

Sk. HATu ? Zend asm. 

Greek ^iiKpv. Lat. lacmma. Teut. iagr. Celt. d 4 r; ^Id Welsh 
dacr. 


Heart, 

Sk. hnd, lu*/daya. Zend zaredhaya; Mod, Pers. dil* 

Greek Kapbia. Lat. cor. Teut. hafrtd. Slav, sridice; Lit, 
szirdi. Celt, cride. 


Liver. 

Sk. yakn't. Zend, ISfE, yakare; Mod. Pers. jigar. 

Greek ^vap. Lat. jecur. Slav. Lit. akni. 

Spleen. 

Sk. plihdn. Zend, NIJ. spereza ; Mod. Pers. supurz. 

Greek ; <TiT\dyxi'ov. Lat. lien. Teut. OHG. lunga. 

Slav, slezena. Celt. selg. 


Intestines. 

Sk. antra, n. ___ 

Greek funpou. Lat. intestiniim. Teut, OHG. innadiri. 
Slav. j§tro, jecur. Celt, inathar. 

















MIND. 




xtv. 


MIND. 


Mind. 


Sk. manas; man, to think; mami, man. Zend manahh. 

Greek fitvas; iiavns, Ijat. mens; memini.^ Teut. mim-s, 
mind ; manna, man; OHG. minna, love. Slav. ininSti. Celt, 
menme, mind. 


Memoky. 

Sk. smar, to remember; smara, remembrance, love. Zend 
mar. _ 

Greek fXfpfjLrjpa ; paprvp, Lat. memor. 


Will. 


Sk. vW, to choose ; v4ra, wi&b. Zend var, to choose. 


Greek (BovXopm. Lat. volo. Teut. viljan. Slav, voliti, to 
will 


Knowledge. 


Sk. vid, vdda, \ddya. Zend vidhya. 


Greek oi8a, torwp. Teut. vait. Slav. vSdeti. Celt, rofetar, 
i. e. ro-fed-sar, Aor. in s. 



To ENOW. 


Sk. (f/an§,mi, I know; ^uS,na, n. knowledge. Zend zan. 


Greek yiyva>aK<ji>f yvSxris* Iiat. gnosco, notio. Teut. kann, I 
know; kunthi, knowledge, Slav, znati, to know. Celt, ad- 
gen-sa, I have known. ‘ 











fvr.;., • -' 


BIOailAPHIES OF WOEDS. 


To PKIiCEIVE. 


§L 


Sk. bddhfimi, I perceive; buddhi. Zend bud, to perceive. 


Greek nwOdvo/xaii ttvo-ti^. Teut. ana-biudan, to make per¬ 
ceive, to bid ; faur*biudau, to forbid. Slav. biidMi, to wake. 


To, BELIEVE. 

!, ' Sk. srad-dadb^mi; 6'raddh§, (not connected with b/Vd, heart). 


i 

;• \ 


Lat. credo, credidi, Celt, cretim, credo. 


XV- 

RELIGION AND MYTH. 

Dtu, Dyaijs, sky. 

Sk. Dyn, nom. dyaus, dyaushpitC 


Greek ZetJr, Iiat. Juppiter, Jovis; Dius Fidiusi Diana; 
Janus. Teut. OHG, Zio. 


Deva, bbight, god. 
Sk. deva. Zend daeva, evil demon. 


Greek dcJy? 5 tos, heavenly. Lat. deus. Teut. ON. tivar, 
gods. Slav. Lit dSva, god. Celt, dia, god ; Welsh duw, god. 


Sk, Agni, fire. 


Aom. 


Iiat. ignis. Slav, ogni; Lit ugni. 
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Apa-var. 

Sk. apor^tuvan, removing, opening. 


Greek 'AireWoup, *A7r6\\<ov 6vpaios ; cf. drr^X'Xai, (zTTfXAafo); <iXia. 


i^KSHA. 


Sk. Kksha, bear. __ 

Greek dpKTon, "ApKTovpos. Lat. Ursa major. Celt. Welsh arth. 


AIbhu. 


Sk. Ribhn. 


Greek *Op^€vs ?; see Ra^^ras. 


Ahana. 


Sk. Ahan^, morning, day. 
Greek *ABrjvT}. 


Aharyu. 

Sk. *Aharyu, from ahar, day; cf. Ahalya, daw ; ahani, day 

and nigbt. __-_ 

Greek ’AxtXXcvr; ’Ax^XX^a, other name for Leuke, the island 
of the blessed. 


Ahi. 

Sk. Ahi, dragon. Zend Azish dahaka, Ash dahak, Zohdk. 
Greek exif^'^ExtSva. 

Amrzta. 

Sk. amWta, n. immortal, nectar. 

Greek dp^poaia. 
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Sk, Ar^nl, bright, dawn. 


Greek 'Apyvwts, name of Aphrodite. 


A/Sman. 

Sk. d^man, nom. a^mS,, stone. Zend asman, stone, ^ky . 


Greek *'AAf/x(»j', father of Uranus. 


Bhaga. 

Sk. Ehdga, giver, one of the Adityas. Zend bagha, god; 
Old Pers. baga, Bagaios, Zeus Fhiygios. 

Slav, bogu, god. 


Bhjugv, 

Sk. Bh/'/gu, Bhr/gavas, discoverer of fire; bhdrgas, light. 

Greek ^\4yvs; ^Xeyuns, Lat. fulgeo; fulgur; Osc. Juvei 
flagim, Jovi fulguratori. 


BnuRAivyu. 

Sk. bhuranyii, flickering flame. 
Greek ^op(ov€vs, discoverer of fire. 


Bi2/HASPATr. 

Sk. Brdiaspd.ti=VSMspi\ti, lord of speech. 


Bat. verbum=bnh. Teut. waurd. 
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B/?/SAYA. 

Sk. BWsaya; tke oIFspiing of Br/saya, conquered by Pawi. 

Greek, hpiarjis, if for Bapcrrjts, the offspring of Brises, 
conquered by Greeks, given to Acliilles. 

Dahana 

Sk. ♦DahanC., for Ahan^, dawn. 

Greek Adcfivr), 

DiSAHANTAB. 

Sk, *Dasahantar, killer of BSsa, evil spirit. 

Greek AectxjjoPTrjs, name of Bellerophon. 

DAsyan^bi. 

Sk. *D^syanari, wife of a D^sya or demon. 

Greek Arjidvctpa, wife of Herakles, carried off by Nessos, etc. 

Dyuni^ya. 

Sk- *I)yunisya, son of Dyu-ni-sau, heaven and earth. ^ 
Greek Ai6pvoros, Nv^creXtoj. 

Dyavan, see Dyu. 

Sk. *Dyavan and *Dy§,vana. 

Greek Z^vos. Bat. Janus, Januspater, Juno=Z§n5n, fem. 
Dtava. 

Sk. Dyava in Dy^va-pn'thivi, heaven and earth. 



Greek A);ia), Ajj/i^rijp—DySiVa mat4. 


















(rAHXJSHA. 

rS/huaha, setting sun. 


Q^reek Z€(j)vpos ; cf. (6<f)09, 



Harit. 

Sk. Harit, Haritas, red, light of morning. 


Greek Xdpt?, XdptTCff. Lat. Fors Primigeniii; Herentat= 
Venus ; cf. Protogeneia, prathamap^s. Teut. OHG. Gerda, beloved 
of Freyr. 


Hima. 

Sk. hima, hiems. 

Greek x^i^aipa^from ^//xapoj—;^«/itepios,winter, but also goat, one 
winter old; like vataii, calf, tVaXoy; ON. gymbr, lamb one year 
old; Scot gimmer; cf. Gymir. 


Id, 1d1, Ira. 

Sk. Id, Iddr, Ira, earth, daughter and wife of Manu.^ ^ 0 ' 

Greek ?po. Teut. airtha, earth; ON. idrd, daughter and wife 
of Odin. 


Ksham. 

Sk. Ksham, Ksh^md., earth. 

Greek ydfii/toi. Xafivinj, epithet of Demeter. Slav. 

LU. ^em^na, goddess of the earth. 


Sk. Mdnu. 


Manu. 


Greek Mivas for fiivfoT^ Sk. manvat. Teut. Mannus. 














MAnt 


8 k. MaW, tlie earth. 

Greek Mata, i. e. *mahya. Lat. Maja. Magna mater«=Diaht 


Makut. 

Sk. Marut, storm-god. 

Ijat. Mars, Marspiter; Osc. Hamers. Greek ’^Apns^ 


Mas. 

Slv. mfiiS, m^sa, moon, month. Zend mdohh. 

Greek Lunns; M 1 / 1 / 7 , Luna. Lat. Mena. Teut. m 6 na. 
Slav, mgsgci. Celt ml, gen. mis. 


Nak. 

Sk. Na^, ndkti, nw, niA night. 

Greek Nvf. Lat. Nox. Teut naht, Slav, nosti, Celt, in- 
nocht, hac nocte. 


Narya. 

Sk. narjH, manly, strong. 

Lat. Neria, wife of Mars. 

Nasatta. 

Bk. N^atyau, the A^vinau, the^cpnstajitly retiuming. ^ 
Greek voan/uor, Noarot. Teut. nas-jand, o-corl/p. 


NVAV^t. 

Sk. ♦nyavS,, snow, from nyu=niv, for snu. 

Greek Nid^^; vi<i>a, acc. Lat. nix, nivis. Teut. snalv-s. 
Chione, also killed hy Artemis, because she abused the children 
of Leto. 


0 




















Vrik, 


Sk. pnX\ to mix, to plat. 


Greek nKUuv. Lat. Parcae ; cf. KXw^o) from k\ 6 )B€iv, to spin. 


PAIKyAXYA. 

Sk. Par^anya, storm and rain. 


Slav. Lit. Perkuna, god of thunder. Teut. fairguni, n. moun¬ 
tain. 


Vris. 


J Sk. p><<f, to sprinkle, also pr/sh, prush ; pnsni, sprinkled, 
speckled. Celt. ere. 

Greek npoKpis; 7rpa>f , dew-drop. 


Pavana. 

Sk. Pdvana, wind. 


Greek IlaV, son of Hermes and Penelope, or of Odysseus and 
Penelope. 


Pbamantha. 

Sk. pmmantha, fire-stick, for kindling fire by rubbing. 


Greek Upoprjdevs ? 


Ea<?A8. 

Sk. ra^s, mist, darkness ; ra^rani, night. 


Greek ’^Epe/So?; dp(]f>->'df, 'OptpfCs. 
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aS'AEBARA. 

Sk. Varvara, dark ; mrvari, night; cabala, son of Sarama. 


Greek Kipp^pos. 


*9abad. 

Sk, SSanld, harvest, autnmn. 


Greek Kap-rrot, ripe fruit. Iiat. Ceres, Cereris. 


Sarama. 

Sk. SaramUt, peep of day, dog of the gods, carried oif by Pa>?is. 
Greek 


Sarameya. 

Sk. Sarameyd, son of Sarama. 
Greek *Epp€laSf *Epprjs. 




SAEAivrru. 

Sk. Saranyu, dawn. — ■ 

Greek 'Epitfvs. 


SVAR. 


Sk. avar, sky; sijra and sfirya, sun. Zend hvare. 


Greek 'HAioj and '"HXiof, or^aushasya. 2 </p, sun; o-Aaf, 
SeX»Vi;=»varS>wa. "Hpe=sv§,ry§, or vasra; '"EXX 7 . Xiat. Sol. Tent, 
sanil. Slav. slu-nTea. Celt, siiil. 

0 % 
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Stabas. 

Sk. star, Zend stare. 


Greek acrri7p. Iiat. stella. Tent, stafrnd. Celt, Conu steyr, 
plur. WelBh ser. 


Tal^^tala. 

Sk. talatala, one of the hells. 


Greek Taprapos, 


Sk. tanyatii, thunder. 


Tan, STAN. 


Iiat. tonitru. Tent. OK Th6rr. 


Teita. 


Sk. Trita, West. 


Greek T/Jirco, TpiroyePiia ; Tpircov ? 


XJbU, URVf. 

Sk. Urvasi, uruArt, urvl, wide, dawn, earth. 


Greek "EvpvdiKTjf Evpvp^Brjf Evpvv6prj, Evpv(l)d€(T(ra, Evpd>7rrj, 


USHAS. 

Sk. Ushils, nshasa, dawn; usrd,, matutinus ; nsnya—aifpto?. 

Gi*eek ’Heap, ^piycVem, AeoL ai/cof. Xiat. Aurora. Tent. OHO. 
Ostan, East; Austrd, Easter, Slav. Lit, Auszra. 
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8 k. vadhd, striker; vadhatra, thunderbolt. 
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Teut. Old Sax, Wuodaii; AS, Woden; OHO, Wuotan ; ON, 
Odinn. 


Sk. Ydru^a, sky, 

Ol^reek Ovpavds j Ovpauicov€9» 


YAuvna, 


Varsha. 

Sk. varsh^, rain. 

Greek ‘'Eparj, ieparjy dew. Celt, frass, shower. 

VartikA. 

Sk, vd.rtik 9 <, q[uail, the retuniing bird. 


Greek ^Oprvyla =Delos. Lat. Yert-umnus. 


Vas, bee TJshas. 


YAk, 

Sk. Ya^j, speech, wife of Yita, wind ; see Br/haspati. 
Greek *^Oor(rfl, i. e. foifja. 


YnmnA, 

8 k. Yntra, demon of darkness, cloud, etc. 


Greek double-headed dog, killed by Herakles; 

opBpios, at day-break. 
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Vab^tas. 

Sk. vtlrA-as, light; ulka, meteor. 


Iiat. Vulcanus. 



Yayisht/m. 

Sk. ydvish^/ta, the youngest; ydvish^/<ya; yavish/4a Agni. iire 
just born. 

Greek tos. 


Sk *yavya, young. 


Yavya. - 







J APPENDICES. 

Lktteb from Sir GEORaE BiRDWOOD on the 
Aryan Fauna and Flora. 

In the courKC of a controversy Avhich arose lately witli 
regard to tho original home of the Aryas, it seemed to me 
important to ascertain from a competent authority whether 
there are certain animals and trees which are restricted to 
the countiies traversed by the North-Western or South- 
Eastern Aryas after their first separation, and which in con¬ 
sequence ought not to have common names in the Aiyan 
vocahulary. I therefore requested Sir George Bird wood to 
give me his opinion. His exhaustive answer, here printed 
with Ins permission, though it seems to exclude ail hope of 
our being able to determine the original home of the Aryas 
by means of the names of animals and trees either known or 
uiJcnown to them, will save us infinite trouble in future, and 
will, it may be trusted, make those who have lately assigned 
the first Aryan hojJae to Germany, Lituania, or Scandinavia 
more careful in their statements as to the presence or 
absence of certain trees and animals in various zones of 
Einope or Asia, whether in the nineteenth century after 
or before our . era. 

* You ask:—-‘‘Is there no animal or tree of common occur¬ 
rence which exists only N.W. of Satnarcaud or S. E. of it 1 
or, in other words, in ‘‘ Western Turkestan'' (Sogdiana and 
Bactriana), and the Panjdb ('^Yedic Indiarespectively. 




I find it extremely difficult, and in regard to trees quite 
impossible, to answer you Yes or No. In maps of ifiiysical 
geography the globe is ruled round from the poles to the 
equator with blue, green, yellow, orange, and red zones of 
floral and faunal life. The first zone of vegetation is the 
northern glacial zone—called Wahlenberg’s—of mosses and 
lichens and low tufted alpine plants, extending from about 
8o° to about 70° of northern latitude. The second h the 
zone of winter cold—named after Linnaeus—extending from 
about 70° to about 50° and 45' of northern latitude, and 
marked by the predominance of firs, pines, larches, and such 
deciduous trees as the willow, birch, ash, alder, elm, maple, 
poplar, aspen, and * British * or, as you would say, ‘ German 
Oak,* and by the cranberry, cloudbeny, berberry, currant, 
and other edible berries; and also, in its^ more temperate 
areas, by the holly, beech, chestnut, sycamore, plane, hawthorn, 
and such almost sub-tropical climbers as the ivy, hop, and 
clematis. The third is Decandolle’s zone of winter verdure, 
extending from about 45° to about 25® of northern latitude. 
It is the zone of the Caucasian range, stretching from the 
Pyrenees and the Atlas mountains on the West, to the ter¬ 
mination of the Kuen-lun mountains in northern China on 
the East. It is the enchanting Cestus of our Earth-mother, 
broidered with umbrageous trees, and all the fruits and flowers 
of the poetry of the Caucasian races, viz. the laurels and myi tle 
blooms and citron worts, with dark shining evergreen leaves; 
the vine, fig, olive, walnut, mulberry, pomegranate, peach, 
apricot, date palm, and tea-plant j the rose, oleander, hyacinth, 
narcissus and tulip; and the sweet-leaved Labiates, and 
sweet-seeded Umbellifers. The fourth and fifth are the 
tropical and the equatorial zone, together extending from 
about 20° northern latitude to the equator: and repeated 
from the equator to about 20° of southern latitude. In the Old 
World, to which I am confining myself, these duplicated zones 
include Bengal and the Deccan in India, and Ceylon, and 
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iTuillier India, and tlie Indian Ai-chipelago, with northern Aus¬ 
tralia, and are characterised by such magnificent tree-fomis, 
most of which are indigenous to India (exclusive of Eaj- 
p^xtana and Bindh),a8the cocoa-nut, Palmyra tree/'areca-nut, 
and other palms ; the “ Indian Fig ** trees; the teat, ebony, 
sandalwood, and satinwood trees ; the jack-fruit and bread¬ 
fruit trees; the silk cotton trees, and the ^ulas tree {Butea 
frondosa) wluch gives its name to the field of Plassoy; the 
«pice-bearing laurels, cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg; and 
the pepperworts and gingerworts. But these zones lie 
beyond the limits of your question, and are excluded from 
further consideration in my reply, 

«The zones indicated do not everywhere run parallel with 
the lines of latitude within which they are painted on the 
charts, like five (or seven) sti'aightly stretched ribbons. 
They would indeed have done so had this globe been a 
perfect sphere, and the land and water uniformly distributed 
over it. But it presents the greatest confusion in the divi¬ 
sion of its land from its water, and in the contours and 
levels of its land; circumstances all tending everywhere to 
defiect the lines of equal temperature, and with them the 
zones of similar vegetable and animal life, from the roughly 
corresponding lines of northern and southern latitude. This 
is particularly the case in the northern hemisphere, more 
especially in the Old World, and most emphatically in the 
very regions to which your query refers. Here all the 
chains of mountains by which the highly integrated con¬ 
figuration of Europe, Asia, and northern Africa has been 
determined converge in the stupendous steppe of the Great 
Pamir, known locally as the Bam-i^-Bumiah, or ‘‘ Hoof of the 
World,as in the mighty axle of a six-spoked wheel: from 
which the Ural mountains stretch northw'ard; the Suleiman 
mountains southward; and eastward the Himalayas and 
Kuen-lun mountains, holding up between them the elevated 
tableland of Thibet; and north-eastward, almost continuously 
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to Behrings Sti’aits, the Thian«shan and Altai mountains, 
leaving between them and the Kuen-lun mountains the wide 
extended depi-ession of the desert of Gobi, presenting a 
waterless valley of even greater area than the corresponding 
basin of the Mediterranean sea; while westward the Caucasian 
range of the Hindu Kush, Elburz, Caucasus and Taurus 
mountains stretches continuously to the western coasts of 
Asia Minor, where it divides into the Balkans, the Alps, 
and the Pyrenees on the north, and the Lebanon and far 
projected Atlas mountains on the south; these northern and 
southern branches of the Caucasian range bolding between 
them the vast valley, which, probably, within the mythical 
memory of the Caucasian races (Hamitic, Semitic, and Arj^an), 
if we may so read the Samothracian legend preserved by 
Diodorus, became converted, by the bursting of the waters of 
the presumptive Aralo-Caspo-Euxine sea through the Bos¬ 
phorus and the Hellespont, into 4 he Mediterranean sea. 

^Comparing the zones of vegetation to ribbons, it may be 
said that they are all brought together about the N.W. 
frontier of India, and intertwisted into an almost inextricable 
knot. Indeed you can no longer here arrange the develop¬ 
ment of vegetable life on the globe in zones ( Vegetations-mnm ); 
but must divide it into regions (Florenreiclts). India is in 
latitude within the tropical zone; hut the Himalayas and 
the high plateau of Persia bring down to the plain of the 
Ganges the climate and vegetation of the zones of Wahlenberg, 
Linnaeus, and Decandolle. The southern slopes of the Hima¬ 
layas, marked by the prevalence of oak [Quercua mcana) and 
the deodar pine, constitute Wallich’s Kingdom. Central 
India and the Deccan, characterised by the tropical plants 
already enumerated, form Eoxburgh's Kingdom; while 
beyond it, in the Indian Archipelago, is Blume's Kingdom. 
Persia is Graelin’s Kingdom, and carries the vegetation of 
Decandolle's zone eastward into the valley of the Indus, 
k e. the Panjab (Vedic India) and Sindh, and northward 
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m Turkestan, which is also overlapped by the 
flora of the Siberian Kingdom of Pallas. There is thus at 
once a great similarity between the flora of Western Turkestan 
and of the Indus valley (India alba), and a great contrast 
between the flora of Western Turkestan and of India west 
and south of the Indus valley—tliat is, of the Ganges 
valley and the Deccan (India nigra). Bo many medicinal 
herbs indigenous to the Panjab grow spont/ineously on 
the sides of the famous Koh Umber, north of Kunduz, 
that the Turkomans believe this mountain to. have been 
miraculously translated into their country from India. It 
is difficult therefore to discriminate between the flora N. E. 
and S.W. of Samarcand by naming plants either exclusively 
Inner Asian or exclusively Indian: meaning, that is, plants 
existing only either in the plain of the Oxus or in the valley 
of the Indus. It is easy enough to enumerate the assemblage 
of plant-forms which make up the vegetable physiognomy of 
each of these countries, and even to name a single plant- 
form predominant in either of them. But even so, I know 
of no “kenspeckle" plant, of no plant that would take 
hold of the popular eye and the memory of wandering 
harharians, that is characteristic of Western Turkestan. I 
mean, for instance, in the same way as the glutinous birch 
and ‘‘W^eymouth pine'' are characteristic of the Highlands 
of Scotland, and northern Sweden, and Finland; the oak 
of Ulster, England north of the Humber, and Scotland 
south of the Forth, and of southern Norway and Sweden, 
and of western and central Russia; the beech of southern 
Ireland and England and northern France, Denmark, and 
Germany; Amygdalus nana and various species of Sti2)a 
(grasses) of the Russian Steppe region from the Black Sea, 
into upper Inner Asia; and the birch, willow, larch, and fir 
of the whole of Siberia; the oriental plane of Anterior 
Asia; the tragacanth and assafoetida of northern Persia; 
and the date-palm of Mesopotamia, southern Persia, Baluchis- 
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tan, and Sindh. In this way boianists cite the Borezczowia 
AralO’Caspica as characteristic of Western Turkestan; but 
it is a plant conspicuous only by the protected cacophony 
of its scientific nomenclature. Wood, Scliuyler, and Lansdell 
repeatedly describe the vegetation of Turkestan from the 
popular point of perception, and over and over again they 
repeat the names of the same plantation trees, the plane, 
poplar, birch, elm, willow, ash, fir; and of the same 
fruit-trees, the apple, plum, peach, apricot, fig, mulberry, 
pistachio, and the vine; and of the same flowering plants, 
the rose, poppy, and larkspur: plants which are everywhere 
found growing in natural or cultivated patches amid the 
undulating heathlands of grass, furze, broom, wormwood, 
and liquorice scrub. The assafoetida plant is found all 
over Western Turkestan, but it is more characteristic 
of northern Persia. In tjie Indus Yalley the date-palm 
abounds; but it grows still more luxuriantly throughout 
southern Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria, The natives of 
India are peculiarly apt in identifying countries by their 
distinguisliing plants. In Bajputana they have a famous 
saying; 

AonUy aoYila^ Mowar; 

Bawul^ hawul, Marwar,” 

They thus identify the Phyllanthun EmUica with the sub¬ 
tropical province of Mewar, and the Acacia Arahica with the 
Mediterranean province of Marwar; and, if compelled to name 
a single plant as predominantly characteristic of the Indus 
valley, and which, although not exclusively found there, does 
not exist in Turkestan, I should have to name the Acacia 
A rahica, Similarly, if forced to identify a universally popular 
plant with Western Turkestan, taken in connection with 
Central Asia generally, I should instance (for I know of nbne 
better for the purpose) the thorny shrub which yields the 
manna called turanjahin throughout the East^ It is the 
Hyrcanian tree,” occhus of Pliny, the Alhagi Mauroram 
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TOTOtaiiists. Its area extends from Nepaul and the Southern 
Mahratta Country to Syria, hut it yields its manna, for which 
alone it is kenspeckle only in Western Turkestan. 

‘ In regard to the geographical distribution of animals, 
Mr. Alfred liussell Wallace, the most philosophical authority 
on the subject, divides the entire Euro-Asiatic continent 
into but two regions, namely, the PalaearctiCj including all 
Europe, with northern Africa, and all Asia, .excepting 
southern Arabia, Yemen, India, Further India, and the 
Indian Archipelago, which, with all Australasia, he includes 
in his Oriental region. The Palaearctic region he again 
subdivides into four sub-regions, namely the European 
or trans-Alpine, the Mediterranean or cis-Alpine, including 
northern Africa, Asia Minor, Syria, Northern Arabia, 
Afghanistan, and the western Panj^b; the Siberian or 
trans-Himalayan; and the Mongolian, including Mongolia, 
Manchuria, northern China, and Japan. 

^ Your question has strictly to do only with that portion 
of the Siberian region immediately north-west of the 
Hindu Kush, and that portion of the Mediterranean region 
immediately south-west of it. But it will be observed that 
immediately south-west of these mountains you have, as in 
the case of plant-life, to deal with two distinct regions 
of animal life ; that is, the Mediterranean west of the Indus, 
and the Indian sub-region of the Oriental region east of tliat 
river. But as animals exercise something of volition in their 
movements, and it is easy for animals of the Ganges valley 
to extend their range into the Panjdb, while it is scarcely 
practicable for any of the larger Indian or Siberian mammals 
to pass respectively northward or southward through the 
lofty recesses of the Himalayas, each into the other’s natural 
region, it should be somewhat less difficult than it is in 
regard to plants, to name some animal of common occur¬ 
rence which exists only north-west of Samarcand or south¬ 
east of itf Wallace names four animals as absolutely restricted 
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to the Siberian sub-regioii-—a peculiar mole, two anfokpes, 
and the yak. But deer and moles are found everywhere, 
and the yak ie almost entirely confined to the tableland of; 
Thibet. He does not name the droTuedary, which is of 
common occurrence only in Western Turkestan, its original 
country; and as in a popular sense it is a most conspicuoits 
and memorable animal, and with its double hntnp would 
never be confounded even by the most barbarous of mankind 
with the Bingle-humped camel of Arabia,! would cite it, “the 
Bactrian camel/' as the exclusively representative animal 
of “Western Turkestan, For India, i. e. Yedio India, T would 
name ‘‘ the Bengal tiger.” It is the distinctive animal of 
Oriental rather than of Mediterran^n India. But it is 
occasionally seen roaming along the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas and the Hindu Kush and Elburz mountains as 
far westward as the Caspian Sea. Pliny tells us that 
“ Hyrcania and India produce the tiger”; and it was as an 
Hyrcanian rather than an Indian beast that he first appears 
in English literature. Shakespeare speaks only of “ tigers of 
Hyrcania,” and “the Hyrcan tiger/’ the “ Hyrcanian beast” 
of the players in Hamlet ; and hefivre him, Daniel, in one of 
liis SormetSy whicli was pixihably in Shakespeare's mind when 
composing Macheth^ writes; 

“ Restore thy fierce and cruel mind 
To Hircan tigers, and to ruthless hears.'* 

Unfortunately the range of the tiger extends also northw'ard 
along the Thian-shan, Altai, and Kuen-lim mountains into 
China and Japan, and through the eastward confines of Western 
Turkestan. Still I should not hesitate to name it as the dis¬ 
tinctive animal of Vedic India; and wdth its dazzling colour¬ 
ing, in black and yellow stripes, and its. terrific ferocity, so 
“kenspeckle” a beast, once encountered by “the imdivided 
Aryas,” should never have been forgotten by them. I find it 
stated however in standard ethnological works, I Ijnow not 
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Kat philological authority, that neither the tiger ^ nor the 
dromedary^ were known to them, nor the loud-roaring king of 
beasts, the lion ^; which, although an African animal, is com¬ 
mon to the whole Mediterranean region as far eastward as 
Sindh and Kattiwar; and is the same lion in India and Meso¬ 
potamia as in Africa, This is strange, if the Home of the 
Aryas’' was, as I believe, in and about Western Turkestan. 
We must not however forget the great physical changes under¬ 
gone by the whole of the Uralo-Caspian region in past ages, 
and which it is still undergoing. The countiy has visibly 
altered wdthin the historical memory of its present inha- 
bitiints, among whom there is a tradition that in ancient 
times it was so well wooded that the hulhul (Persian night¬ 
ingale) could flit from tree to tree all the way from the moun¬ 
tains of Kasghar to the Aral Sea. What I however most 
rely on, after the (to me) sufficiently conclusive arguments of 
the philologists, is the circumstance that all the traditions of 
the historical races of mankind, Turanian as well as Cau¬ 
casian, refer back to Higher Asia as their primitive historical 
(I will not say ethnologically aboriginal) home; from which 
all the leading mountain-ranges of Europe and Asia radiate 
north, south, east, and west, pointing like road-posts the 
direction taken by the Turanian nations eastward and north¬ 
ward, and by the Caucasian nations southward and westward, 
when they first went forth from this universal “oflicina 
gentium to divide the world between them. 

‘ Moreover, man himself modifies nature, and, before he has 
evolved a scientific civilisation, nearly always injuriously; 
and it is not simply because the temperature of northern 


^ The tiger, unknown in ike Rig-veda, is known in the Atharva- 
veda.—F. M. M. 

^ If the dromedary could be the uah^ra, it would have been known 
to the Vedic Indians. The vr^'shabh^A kakUdman is taken for the 
humped ox.—F. M. M. 

® The lion, siwha, is well known in the Rig-veda. The Greek Kiojv 
might be the Sanskrit ravan, roaring.—F. M, M, 
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Europe IS milder tliaix that of Central Asia and southern 
Europe that it is greener than these regions, hut because 
it has not been so long subjected to the corroding influences 
of the presence of harbaroua and semi-civiliscd humanity, 
tinder these influences India was being gradually reduced, 
during the decline of the Moghixl Empire, to the blighted 
condition of Central Asia, and was only saved fix)m this 
impending doom by the British conquest, Blmilarly, were 
extended irrigation and scientific forestry introduced into 
Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand, their pristine verdure and 
prosperity would gradually be restored to them; and it would 
be found that in the apparently purposeless subjugation of 
these countries Hussia had fulfilled her highest destiny/ 


II. 


The Okiginal Home of Jade. 

The following letters were written in order to ascertain 
whether the jade implements found in the lacustrian dwell¬ 
ings of Switzerland could he considered as a tangible proof 
of the ancient migration of races from the East to the West. 
The final verdict on this point must rest with mineralogists, 
and they seem to agree more and more both on the chemical 
constitution of jade and on the places in Asia where alone 
real jade has been found. If it should turn out that such 
wrought jade as is found in the lacustrian dwellings of 
Switzerland and elsewhere in Europe must have been brought 
from Asia to Europe, we should have a new indication of 
migrations from East to West at a time which may be called 
prehistoric, whether we place it before or after the Aryan 
immigration. It is possiWe that these jade implements may 
have been carried into Europe by non-Aryan races, but in 
any case they would tend to show that our belief in an 
ethnic movement from East to West, from Asia to Europe, 
is not based solely on the old proverb Ex Oriente lux, nor on 
the old assumption derived from the theological prejudice 
of a past age according to which all human migration must 
be from the East to the West, nor lastly on the more recent 
and more popular assumption that man must have had his 
oi:igin in a country formerly abounding in apes. 

The following paragraph appeared in the Times :— 

‘ SWITZEKLAND. GENEVA, JDeC. I5, I879. 

‘ In the course of some excavations now going on in the 
bed of the Rhone near Geneva, many interesting objects, 
assigned by archaeologists to the age of polished stone, have 
been brought to light, the most curious of which is a scraper 
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of jade, highly finished, and in a condition as perfect as when 
I it left the hands of tlie workman. The question arises, and 
is being warmly discussed by the learned in lacustrine lore, 
how this instrument, made of a mineral which exists in a 
natural state only in Asia, can have found its way into the 
Khone gravel at Geneva. Was jade ever an article of trade 
between the West and the East in prehistoric times, or is 
_ this scraper a solitaiy^ specimen brought hy Aryan wanderers 
from the cradle of their race on the Hindu Kiish ? As yet 
no satisfactory solution of the=<problem has been suggested/ 

On the 17th December, 1879, I sent the following letter 
to the Editor of the Times : — 

‘ Sir, —The account sent by your borrespondent at Geneva 
(December 15), of a scraper made of jade, lately found in the 
bed of the Blione, is very important. But your correspondent 
is hardly quite right in calling this scraper a solitary spe¬ 
cimen. Scrapers or cutting instruments made of real jado 
are very rare, in Switzerland and elsewhere, but I have 
myself seen several beautiful specimens — among the rest, one 
found by Dr. Uhlmann of Milnchen-buchsee, whose collection 
of lacustrine antiquities, all taken out by his own hand from 
one and the same small lake, the Moossee-dorfsee, is perhaps 
the most authentic and most instructive collection in the 
whole of Switzerland, , 

^Your correspondent asks whether, as true jade is never 
found in Europe, the Aryan wanderers could have brought 
that scraper from the cradle of their race in Asia. Why not ? 
If the Aryan settlers could carry with them into Europe so 
ponderous a tool as their language, without chipping or 
clipping a single facet, there is nothing so very surprising 
in their having carried along, and carefully preserved from 
generation to generation, so handy and so valuable an instru¬ 
ment as a scraper or a knife, made of a substance which is 
aere f&rmnius, E. Max Muller.' 
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letter elicited several replies. I here reprint one 
letter from Professor Story-Maskelyne which contains some 
important information on jade. 


‘ Sib, The space you have given in your columns to the 
curious question discussed by Professor Eolleston and Mr. 
Westropp regarding the sources of pre-historic jade, em¬ 
boldens me to hope that you may not reject another letter 
on the subject. 

I believe Professor Holiest on is right in asserting an 
Oriental, possibly a single Oriental, source for the pre-historic 
jade of the Europ-Asiatic continent. I think so for these 
reasons:—Jade celts are very rare ; they are found, however, 
few and far between, from Mesopotamia to Brittany; and 
they evince the passion of every race of mankind for the 
possession of green stones as objects endowed with an intrinsic 
precionsness. Now, if jade was a native product of all or of 
several of the numerous countries in the buried dust of 
which these jade implements are thus sporadically scattered, 
how comes it to pass that so remarkable a mineral has never 
been lit upon by the races of men who have lived and died 
in those countries since the “ old men ” W’andered over them 1 
One does, indeed, see a small jade celt once worn in a neck¬ 
lace by a Greek girl still pendant, as a talisman probably, 
from that specimen of antique gold jewellery in the British 
Museum. But it is a celt, not an object of Eoman workman¬ 
ship. One single cylinder among the hundreds of Assyrian 
and Babylonian cylinders in the same great rej)ository attests 
the exceptional character of jade as a material among the 
peoples who inhabited Mesopotamia, where, however, j'ade 
celts have been found of still older date. But among the 
numerous materials of Egyptian ornamental and sacred art, 
jade is, I believe, unknown. There is no evidence that 
Greeks or Eomans ever employed jade or (pace Mr. Westropp) 
had even a name for it. Had it been a product of the rivers 
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or of the quarries of the Boman world, specimens of it would 
certainly have suiwived as the material of gems or in some 
other form of aid. It may seem a startling proposition to 
maintain that the jade mines of the Kara Kash river, in the 
Kuen Luen range, north of the mountains of Cashmere, 
should have been the sources of the jade celts found over 
the whole of Europe. The difficulty of believing this seemed 
all the greater, for that, while white as well as green jade 
may he quarried there, it was only the green jade, and not 
the white, w^hich thus permeated the pre-historic world. 
But a few months ago Dr. Schliemann asked me to look at 
some of the strange stones which he had lit upon in the 
oldest of the cities of Hissarlik, and there, with several 
specimens of green jade—one of them being a beautifully 
translucent specimen of the stone—was a single celt of fine 
white jade, just such as might have been dug from one of 
the pits above the Kara Kash^ or fashioned from a pebble 
out of its stream. 

^ In contemplating these venerable treasures from that old 
town or fortress, one had to recognize that Dr. Schliemann 
had lit upon a place of importance, perhaps a sort of em¬ 
porium planted on the stream of a pre-historic commerce, 
and situated just at one of the points where Asiatic products 
might collect previously to their being distributed by a 
process of baider among the peoples of the West. Or was it 
a halting-place at which some great wave of emigration was 
arrested for a time by the barrier of the Dardanelles ? At 
any rate, there in considerable numbers were the green jade 
celts, the kind, no doubt, more valued on account of their 
colour; and there too was this solitary white celt, their 
companion probably from a common far-distant home in the 
Kuen Luen Mountains. 

"To what cause is the failure in the supply of jade to the 
world lying to the south and west of the Pamir, after pre- 
,historic times, to be. attributed ? I do not attempt to answer 
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lie question; I would only suggest the apparent evidence 
of such a failure. It is far from improbable that the gi’een 
jade implement had in some sense a sacred character in pre¬ 
historic times, and was borne westwards by emigrating 
peoples, as they might bear their household gods, while by 
a slow process of barter specimens might have penetrated 
from the Hellespont to the Atlantic sea-board. And it may 
be that in even that remote age, or towards the close of it, 
people of Chinese race came to dominate over the district 
that produced the jade and closed the rugged passes that led 
south and west from that inhospitable region; and so, while 
China has from time immemorial had jade in plenty, the 
rest of the Asiatic continent may have been cut off from the 
source of its supply. Or, possibly, the geological changes 
that have raised the level of the lands to the north and east 
of Persia may have been still in action, and were gradually 
increasing the inhospitable features of the district towards 
the close of the period which we call the pre-historic period 
in Asia. It is probable that' other sources of jade further 
north may have contributed some of the material borne west¬ 
ward in the form of celts. The Amoor in the far north rolls 
down jade pebbles from the Yablono Mountains of the Trans- 
Baikal district of Siberia, and the Chinese have probably 
some sources of green jade unknown to us. Their jadeite, a 
different mineral from jade, is supplied, though probably not 
exclusively, by mines in the mounta^ins to the north-west of 
Bhamo in the Lao State of Burmah. 

‘ The introduction of jade, or at least its use as a material 
for artistic workmanship, in India, dates almost from yester¬ 
day, since it belongs to the time of the early Mogul Emperors 
of Delhi. ‘‘The magnificent son of Akbar,'' Jehanghir, and 
Shah Jehan seem to have taken pleasure in jade cups and 
ornaments; and the art of inlaid work that found such 
exquisite expression in the Taj Mahal was copied under their 
munificent auspices in the most precious materials, rubies and 
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diamonds and other precious stones being inlaid in jade of 
various colours, which was cut in delicate openwork and 
adorned ^vith enamels, in the production of which India is 
still unrivalled. The collection of these beautiful productions 
of Indian art contained in the India Museum is the finest 
ever brought together. It was purchased, at a suggestion 
from myself, when the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
[Sir Stafford Northcote] was Secretary of State for India ; a 
selection having been made by the late Sir Dighy Wyatt and 
me from an unique collection of jade vessels of all sorts, 
formed at great expense and trouble by the late Colonel 
Charles Seaton Guthrie. 

‘ But these may be said to be the only forms in which 
civilized man beyond the confines of China has made jade 
the material for carving artistic creations. 

^The Mexicans worked a kind of jadeite. The Maoris 
worked jade, which is a native mineral in their hornblendic 
rocks ; and the inhabitants of New Caledonia, and indeed of 
Polynesia generally, have fashioned jade or some varieties of 
jadeite into implements, useful, ornamental, and perhaps too. 
in some sense, sacred. 

‘Jade is erroneously supposed to be a very hard substance. 
It is by no means so. Its most remarkable property—a 
property eminently fitting it for an implement—is an extra¬ 
ordinary toughness. Like well-tempered steel, in which 
toughness is combined with only enough hardness to do the 
work of cutting and to retain an edge, the implement of jade 
shared with the implement of fibrolite an unique combination 
of these qualities, essential alike in a weapon and in a work¬ 
ing tool.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘Nevil Story-Maskelyne/ 

* British Museum, 

Dec. 30, 1879.* 
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~ In January 1880 1 summed up the whole subject in 
another letter to the Times :— 

‘ Sib, —The interesting and instructive letters on jade tools 
to which you have lately granted admission in your columns, 
will, I hope, have convinced most of your readers that the 
theory which I tried to uphold in my letter, published in the 
Tirties of December 16, was not quite so wild as at fii’st sight 
it may have appeared. Wliat are called wild theories are'in 
many cases very tame theories. Students at first laugh at 
them, turn their backs on them, and try every possible exit 
to escape from them. But at last, when they are hemmed in 
by facts on every side, and see that there is no escape, they 
tamely submit to the inevitable, and after a time the in¬ 
evitable is generally found to be the intelligible and the 
reasonable also. 

‘The problem of the jade tools is really very simple. 
Mineralogists assure us that jade is a mineral the identity 
of which, if properly tested, admits of no doubt, and they tell 
us witl) equal confidence that Europe does not produce true 
jade. These twm statements I accept as true till they are 
upset by competent authorities. If. therefore, jade tools of 
exquisite workmanship are found in Europe during what is 
called the Stone age, I do not see how we can escape from 
the conclusion that these tools were brought from those 
well-defined areas in Asia—suppose I may leave out of 
consideration America and Oceania—where alone jade has 
been found, and where it is still worked to the present day. 
Some of these are not so very distant, for time jade is found 
in the Caucasus and the Ural Mountains. I do not deny 
that at first erne feels a little giddy when, while handling one 
of those precious scrapers, one is told that the identical 
scraper was the property of the first discoverers of Europe. 
And it was chiefly in order to remove that feeling of giddiness 
that I wished to call attention to another class of tools, 
equally ancient, possibly even more ancient, which >vere 
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likewise brought into Europe from Asia by our earliest 
ancestors, and which we use every day without feeling the 
least surprise. Though no one nowadays doubts that our 
language came from the East, yet we do not always realize 
the close continuity between ancient and modern speech and 
the unbroken chain that holds all the Aryan dialects together 
from India to Ireland. We wonder how jade tools should 
have been brought from the East and passed from hand to 
hand during many thousands of years, “ before pockets were 
invented,” and yet every word of our language came froto the 
East and must have passed from hand to hand during 
thousands of years before pocket-dictionaries were invented. 
If we take such useful tools as our numerals, and consider 
what is presupposed by the fact that, making allowance for a 
certain amount of phonetic wear and tear, these numerals 
are the same in Sanskrit and in English, we shall, I think, 
feel less upset, even when brought face to face with the jade 
tools in the lacustrine dwellings of Switzerland. Aye, I go 
a step further. Let us look at the fact that, of all the 
numerals from one to ten in Sanskrit, sapta (seven) and 
ashtdu (eight) alone have the accent on the last syllable, and 
then turn our eyes to ancient and even to modern Greek, and 
observe exactly the same exceptional accentuation there. 
Any one who can look without a tremor into the depth thus 
suddenly opened before our eyes, will hardly feel a swimming 
of the head when examining the wildest theories that have 
been founded on the jade tools unearthed in Switzerland and 
other parts of Western Europe. 

‘ It is not necessary to enter here on the question, whether 
these jade instniments were brought into Europe by Aryan 
or pre-Aryan colonists. It is certainly strange that there is 
no ancient Aryan name for jade, but neither is there a pre- 
Aryan or Turanian name for it in any of the ancient Indo- 
European languages. I have collected elsewhere {Lectures 
on the Science of Language^ vol. ii. p, 251, 9th ed.) some facts 



; which make it seem not unlikely that Aryan languages were 
spoken in Europe daring the age of stone and the prevalence 
of the Scotch fir, and I may add that the nature of the 
arguments brought forwai'd against that hypothesis has 
streJigtheried rather than weakened my own confidence in it. 
Yet it is an hypothesis only. But, whether brought by 
-Aryan or pre-Aryan settlers, certain it is that these jade 
tools were not made in Europe, and that, though jade is 
softer ifi situ, they testify to a high degree of humanity and 
mechanical skill among the people who made them. 

‘ My friends Professors Rolleston and hlaskelyne have left 
me but little to add in support of the foreign origin of the 
jade tools. Two facts only I may still mention, because they 
may heljj others, as they helped me, in forming their own 
opinion on the subject. 

‘It is a fact, I believe, that with a few and somewhat 
apociypiial exceptions, such as the fiuds at Potsdam and 
Schweinsal, no raw or unworked jade has ever been met with 
anywhere in Europe. This, to my mind, speaks volumes. 

‘ It is another fact that there is in Europe no ancient name 
for jade. If on page 311 of H. Fischer^s excellent work on 
j^ephrit und Jadeit^ 1875, we consult the chronological list 
of writers by whom jade is mentioned, we find in ancient 
times the name of jaspis, jaspis virens, jaspis viridis, 
but nothing to enable us to identify that name with tme jade. 
Jaspis itself is a name of Semitic origin. In Chinese, on 
the contrary, we find from the most ancient to the most recent 
times the recognized name for jade—viz. yu or chifi. It is 
mentioned as an article of tribute in Professor Legge’s trans¬ 
lation of the Shfi-King {Sacred Books of the East, vol. iii. p. 72), 
and it is curious to find in that, as we are told, most ancient 
among ancient books, articles such as ‘‘ gold, iron, silver, 
steel, copper, and fliiit stones to make arrow-heads,’' all 
mentioned together as belonging to the same period, and all 
equally acceptable as tribute at the Imperial Court. Forsa/t^ 
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et haec olim memimsse jtivahit! The word jade is not met 
with before the discovery of America. The jade brought 
from America was called by the Spaniards piedra de yjada, 
because for a long time it was believed to cure pain in the 
side. For similar reasons it was called afterwards lapis 
nephriticus (nephrite), lapis ischiadicus, lapis divi- 
nus, piedra de los reflones, piedra ischada, pietra del 
fiaudio, kidney-stone, Lendenhelfer, etc. The first who 
introduced this new nomenclature into Europe seems to have 
been Monardes, in his Historia Medicinal de las Cosas qite se 
tram de las Indias Occidentales; Sevilla, 1569. The name 
which he uses, piedra de yjada, is meant for piedra de 
ijada, i.e. groin-stone, or a stone supposed to remove pain in 
the groin. The Spanish ijada is, according to the Dictionary 
of the Spanish Academy, il lado del animal debaxo del 
vientre junto al anca, and there can be little doubt that it 
is derived from the Latin ilia. Iliaco in Spanish is il dolor 
colieo. As the name ijada, jada, or jade, and the belief in 
its healing powers, came from America, it can only be an 
accidental coincidence if, as Professor Skeat tells us in his 
excellent Etymological Dictionary^ there existed in Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts the word yeda as a name of a material out 
of which ornaments were made. I have never met with such 
a word. 

‘ This is the state of the question of the jade tools at the 
present moment. To those who wish to study its history in 
all its bearings, Fischer’s exhaustive work on Nephrit nnd 
Jadeit will give the necessary information. His survey of 
the literature on a subject apparently so abstruse and remote 
from general interest fills no less than 248 pages.—Your 
obedient servant, F. Max MDller.’ 

I cannot resist the temptation of adding here one more 
letter on the subject of jade-tools, which I received from Mr. 
James Lowell, at that time Minister of the United States at 



Badrid, a man perhaps the most widely admired ajid the 
most widely loved among the Aryas, whether in Europe or 
on the other side of the Atlantic, 


fliEGlCIOli DB LOS EsTADOS tJN’IDOa DE AMERICA 
BN EsPAffA. 

‘i8 1880. 

* I read with great satisfaction what you wrote alKJut jade, 
Guo is tempted to cry out with Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, 

“ How now, ye pampered jades of A sia V' One thing in the 
discussion has struck me a good deal, and that is the crude 
notion very intelligent men have of the migi-ation of tribes. 

I think most men’s conception of distance is very much a 
creature of maps—which make Grim Tartary and England 
not more than a foot apart, so that the feat of the old 
rhyme-~-“ to dance out of Ireland into France ’’—looks easy. 
They seem to think that the shifting of habitation was 
accomplished like a modem journey by rail—and that the 
emigrants wouldn’t need tools by the way or could hay them 
at the nearest shop after their arrival. There is nothing 
the ignorant and the poor cling to so tenaciously as their '' 
familiar household utensils. Incredible things are brought 
every day to America in the luggage of emigraiits—things 
often most cumbrous to carry and utterly useless in the new 
home. Families that went from our seaboard to the West 
a century ago through an almost impenetrable wilderness, 
carried with them all their domestic pots and pans—even 
those I should be willing to wager that needed the tinker. 

I remember very well the starting of an expedition from my 
native town of Cambridge in 1831 for Oregon, under the 
lead of a captain of gi’eat energy and resource. They 
started in wagons ingeniously contrived so as to be taken to > 
pieces, the body forming a boat for crossing rivers. They 
carried everything they could think of with them, and got 
safely to the other side of the continent—as hai'd a job^ 1 
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fancy, as our Aryan ancestors had to do. There is hardly a 
family of English descent in New England that doesn’t 


cherish as an heirloom something brought over by the first 


ancestors two hundred and fifty years ago. And beside the 
motive of utility there is that also of sentiment—particularly 
strong in the case of an old tool.’ 

I answered on the 3rd of February, 1880. 


‘OxFOBD, Fehr. 3, 1880. 


‘. . . Your remarks about jade are very true. I should 
have written once more to the Times, but I felt jaded, and I 
was afraid the readers of the Times might share that feeling. 
Otherwise I really felt it due to our troglodyte ancestors to 
say a few words for their common sense, and not to let 
people believe that they kept their green jade tools “ because 
they reminded them of green fields.” Why, the man or the 
clan who possessed one of those small jade scrapers or knives 
or scissors, was a Eothschild among beggars. You can cut 
an iron nail with those jade-chisels \ and they show no dent. 
Dia mond only will tell on them. A man who possessed one of 
those treasures could eat a dozen of oysters and cmck ten 
times as many marrow-bones as his neighbours who had 
flint knives only, which broke at every blow, and had con¬ 
stantly to be renewed. It was like a Krupp gun compared 
with old Bess. Of course any swell or family of swells who 
possessed such a diploma of nobility would keep it as long as 
they could keep anything, and, as you say, even when it 
ceased to be useful, sentiment would protect it, as it protects 
an old razor, though it has long ceased to be useful. 

The wonderful fancies about jade begin in the sixteenth 
century. If you should come across some of the books 
written by the Court physicians of Charles Y and others, 

^ Face Sir John Lubbock, for chisel has nothing to do with 
German Kies el, nor is a chisel a survival of a flint. 
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tSe cures which they describe as effected by wearing jade 
are marvellous. Tliese were men as great as Sir Andrew 
Clark and Sir William Paget, only three hundred years ago. 
They describe cases which they watched for ten years and 
more, and give the names of their patients, and descrilio 
how the calculi passed away in shoals as soon as the patient 
touched the jade I Are we so much wiser than our fathers ? 

< F. Max MuLLiin.* 


e 


The Original Home op the Soma. 

The following notes on Soma contain another attempt. at 
fixing the original abode of the Aiyas, or at all events of the 
South-Eastern branch of the Aryas, by discovering, if possible, 
the true habitat of the famous Soma plant which formed so 
prominent a feature in the worship and religion of the still un¬ 
divided South-Easterners, but is at present utterly unknoAvn. 

‘Oxford, Oct, 20, 1884. 

‘It is a real pleasure for once to see an official paper 
devoted to a purely scientific subject I say purely scientific, 
because, whenever science becomes practically useful, govern¬ 
ments are willing enough to patronise it. But here, in File 
No. 118, GovevnTnent of India, Revenue and AgTiculturdl 
Department, we are presented with “ Papers relating to the 
Soma Plant,'' which have nothing to do with the cultivation 
or the export of Soma, but are simply intended to identify, 
if possible, the Soma plant, which is mentioned in the Veda 
and the Avesta, to determine its original habitat, and thus to 
find the original home, if not of the whole Aryan family, at 
least of its South-Eastern branch, comprising the speakers of 
Sanskrit and Zend. 

‘ It is well known that both in the Veda and the Avesta a 
plant is mentioned, called Soma (Zend haoma). This plant, 
when properly squeezed, yielded a juice, which was allowed 
to ferment and, when mixed with milk produced 

an exhilarating and intoxicating beverage. This Soma juice 
has the same iinix)rtance in Vedic and Avestic sacrifices as the 
juice of the grape had in the worship of Bacchus. The 
question has often been discussed what kind of plant this 
Soma could have been. When Soma sacrifices are performed 
at present, it is confessed that the real Soma can no longer be 
procured, and that some d-prh, such as Pdtikas, etc., must 




be used instead. Dr. Hang, who ’v^as present at one of these 
eacrihcea and was allowed to taste the juice, had to confess 
that it was extremelyand not at all exhilarating. . 
Even in the earliest liturgical works, in the Suti’as and 
Brilimanas, the same admission is made, namely, that true 
Soma is very difficult to be procured, and that substitutes 
may be used instead. Wlien it was procured^, it is said that 
it was brought by barbarians from the North, and that it had . 
to be bought under very peculiar circumstances. 

' All these facts were stated in some papers contributed by 
Both to the Journal of the German Oriental Society in |,88i 
and 1883, and in these papers the learned scholar pointed 
out how Bussian or English emissaries in the northern region 
of the neutral zone might render useful service if, in their 
wanderings, they would look out for a plant resembling the 
Soma plant. Wherever that plant grew naturally, it would 
be safe to place the cradle of the Aryan race, or, at all events, 
of the ancestors of the people who, when they had migrated 
south, spoke either Sanskrit or Zend, 

* These papers were translated by Mr. Charles James Lyall, 
and forwarded to the Afghan Frontier Delimitation Com¬ 
mission. Mr. Lyall remarks:— 

‘ If we can find the Soma anywhere in the region of the 
Hmdu-Kush, it at once fixes the region as the mother- 
country of Indians and Iranians, and locates them together, 
in the Yedic age, or at least its beginning.'’ 

' It seems that on this strong recommendation the Indian 
Government submitted Mr. Charles J. Lyalls papers and 
translations to Dr. G. Watt, a well-known Indian botanist. His 
answer has now been published, and though it is disappoint¬ 
ing for the present, it is extremely instinctive. Dr. G. Watt 
declares that no plant is known at present which would fulfil 
all the requirements, and he lays particular stress on tlie 
fact that the vague and poetical descriptions given of the 
Soma make any scientific identification almost impossible. 
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^ Before it is too late, I take tliis opportunity of pointing 
out the oldest scientific description of the Soma plant which 
I know of. I published it so far back as 1855, in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society. On p. xliii, after 
describing the peculiar rules for buying and rebuying the 
Soma from northern barbarians, as given in the Apastamba- 
^ Ya.^fiaparibhasha,I added in a note: ‘‘ The only botanical 
description of the Soma plant which I know at present is 
found in an extract from the so-called Ayur-veda quoted in 
the Dhurtasv^mi-bhashya^ik 4 .” There we read: “The 
; creeper, called Soma, is dark, sour, without leaves, milky, 
i fleshy on the surface ; it destroys phlegm, produces vomiting, 
and is eaten by goats.*' 

‘ I added, that, according to the opinion of Sir J. . Hooker, 
this description points to a Sarcostemma, which, alone of a 
large family, combines the qualities offspur and milky ; but 
I remarked at the same time that the fact of this Sarcostemma 
growing in the Presidency of Bombay militated against this 
identification, because the true Soma must be a northern 
plant, which was replaced in India itself by Putik^s or 
similar substitutes. 

‘ I cannot vouch for the exact age of the Ayur-veda, but I 
doubt whether we shall find any scientific description of the 
Soma of an earlier date. F. Max Muller.' 


‘Tubingen, J^Tov. 9,1884. 

‘Prof. Max Muller's letter in the Academy for October 25 
calls the attention of your readers to the Soma, and to the 
arrangements I’ecently made for searching after this plant in 
the region of the Hindu-Kush. Being interested in the 
matter, I beg you will allow me space for a few words which 
the occasion seems to demand. 

‘ The learned scholar takes the opportunity of supplying an 
omission in my papers on the Soma (translated by Mr. Charles 
James Lyall, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Assam) 
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ib^^inting out a passage of a certain that is, a com¬ 
mentary on another commentary, published by himself thirty 
years ago, which contains what Prof. Max Muller declares 
to bo the oldest sciontific description of the Soma. 

^ I did not, indeed, remember the passage referred to; but if 
it had been in my mind I should scarcely have mentioned it. 
The verses in question are stated to be taken from the Ayur-* 
veda, the exact age of wliich Prof. Max Miiller says he cannot 
vouch for, but doubts whether any scientific description of an 
earlier date could be found. 

‘ The Ayurveda, however, as Prof. Max Mtiller was not per¬ 
haps aware in the year 1855, but now, at any rate, knows as 
well as I, is not the title of a definite hook, but the designa¬ 
tion of the whole science of medicine, or rather, the medical 
literature. The expression used, “ it is said in the Ayurveda,'' 
is equivalent to it is said in a medical book." Thus no 
conjecture as to the date of the passage quoted is, on this 
ground, admissible. The wording, however, of the passage, 
soimds exactly lilce that of the descriptions of plants which 
tra are accustomed to find in books of later, and even the 
latest date, especially in the so-called Kighaw^us, treatises 
containing the names of drugs, and enumerating their 
supposed effects. The definition of the Soma, for instance, 
as «leshmala, is based on the customary medical system. 
It states, however, not that the Soma destroys phlegm, but, 
on the contrary, produces phlegm. It is my opinion, more¬ 
over, that the verses cited contain an actmil error, which is, 
perhaps, to be ascribed to the author of the 5 ^ik 4 . The 
Soma plant is said to be vamani, a word which can only be 
translated, as by Prof. Max MUller, “ it produces vomiting.'^ 
Now there is, in the first place, no instance of an adjective 
vamana; only vamanam, “an emetic," an abbreviation for 
varaana-dravyam, is current. Secondly, it is not to be 
supposed that the Soma, or its principal substitute in later 
times, should Lave caused vomiting, I conjecture that the 
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i, by which word an effect of the 
Soma plant is defined, for instance, in the B%anigha7?^u, 3, 88. 

‘ I consider it improbable, then, that an early date can be 
assigned to this description. It follows that the plant here 
intended is not the Vedic Soma for which we are seeking, 
but the Soma of later times which we know (that is, the 
Sarcostemma acidum)) coiTectly described as bearing no 
.ieaYes. 

‘ These two verses, therefore, must not seiwe as a guide to 
the botanists of the Afghan Frontier Delimitation Commis¬ 
sion, I am, indeed, still inclined to believe that the genuine 
original Soma, which will perhaps be discovered in the high¬ 
lands beside the Oxus, will bear great resemblance to this, 
its later substitute. 

* Dr. G. Watt opposes my conjecture most emphatically in 
A Note upon Dr. Roth’s Suggestion regarding the Soma 
Plant,’' dated Simla, August 20, 1884. 

‘ Dr. Watt rejects the idea that the Soma must be a suc¬ 
culent plant, full of sweet sap. He would be much more 
inclined to regard the plant as one of the Compositae or 
Umbelliferae, which have from time immemorial afforded 
most of the prized products of the Afghan-Persian region. 
Dr. Watt even goes so far as to say there does not seem to be 
any evidence that the prized liquor was not a decoction. 

‘ I am sorry not to be able to conform my views to those 
of the distinguished botanist. The Aryans no more drank 
a decoction of the Soma plant than they drank tea or coffee. 
It would be, indeed, a disgrace to the interpreters of the 
Veda and Avesta if Dr, Watt were right. Since this is not 
the place to enter into details, I will call attention to one 
place in the Atharva-veda, V, 29, 12. The wish is there 
expressed to a convalescent, that all the flesh which his 
disease has stripped off, may be replaced on his body ; that 
I his limbs may increase in roundness ; that he may grow plump 
*’ like the shoot (amsu) of the Soma.” 
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® I trust th^t the botanists of the Afghan Frontier Com¬ 
mission will not be diverted from directing their attention to 
other plants than the Compositae and Umhelliferae, and in 
particular that they will not bring us home, as Soma, the 
Asafoetida^ which there obtrudes itself upon one’s notice, or 
any other Fertda, K. Roth.’ 

‘ Oxford, Fov. 17, 1884: 

‘I think Prof. R. Roth has slightly misunderstood a 
sentence in my letter on the Soma Plant, published in the 
Academy of October 25. I said that I wished to take the 
earliest opportunity ‘^of pointing out the oldest scientific 
description of the Soma plant which I knew of.” By scientific 
I meant, of course, botanical; and I have had several letters 
from botanists, who recognised at once the scientific botanical 
character of that description, so different from all other 
descriptions, and wrote that there was more to guide a 
botanist in that paragraph than in all that has hitherto been 
wi’itten on the Soma.” No better scientific description of 
the Soma plant has as yet been pointed out, and, till that is 
done, the passage which I published in 1855 will remain the 
classical passage on the subject. 

‘ I was careful to remark that the description in question 
was found in the ^ika on the Bhashya of Dhfirtasvamin, that 
it was quoted from the so-called Ayurveda, hut that I could 
not vouch for the age of that so-called Ayurveda. Why I 
could not vouch for the age of the so-called Ayurveda, Prof. 
Roth knows probably better than anybody else. I had the 
same impression which he seems to have bad, namely, that 
the description of the Soma plant was taken from one of the 
Nighaw^us; but I have hitherto not been able to find it either 
there or in ATaraka, the Sausruta Ayurveda, ATakra- 
datta, or in other medical books. 

‘Whether by sleshmala is meant a plant that produces or 
one that destroys phlegm, I do not feel competent to decide. 
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I took it in the sense of sle slim ali a, and was under the impres¬ 
sion that certain medicines destroyed or carried off phlegm 
by first dissolving or, if you like, producing it. Medicines 
for producing phlegm in the ordinary sense of that term seem 
to me very doubtful, 

* I grant Prof. Both tlmt our dictionaries contain no adjec¬ 
tive vamana, from which vamani could be formed, But 
that applies to many Sanskrit words ; and adjectives in ana, 
forming their feminines in an!, like A;odana, ^odaui, &c., 
are perfectly regular. To replace vamani by pa van! is quite 
, uncalled for* If we must needs conjecture, vdnii ni would be 
far better than pdvani, as suggested by Prof. Eoth, The 
learned professor must be aware how precious the adjective 
vamani or vamini is, for it expresses the one peculiarity of 
the Soma for wliich there is ancient Brahmawic authority, 
namely, that it produced vomiting in persons who were not 
accustomed to it, wliile it agreed with the Brahmans. I 
need not quote passages in support of this, for tliey must be 
perfectly familiar to so distinguished a student of the Veda 
as Prof. Koth is known to be, nor need I refer him to his own 
dictionary, s.v. ,3^p^piay aiUvin* I ^ni quite prepared to admit 
that this oldest scientific description of the Soma plant which 
I know of, may refer to one of the later substitutes of the 
Vedic Soma. But even if that plant could be identified once 
for all, something would have been gained. As to the 
Soma -which the Brahmans knew (Rv. X, 85, 3, yam 
brahma^^a^ vidu^), I shall welcome it whenever it is dis¬ 
covered, whether in the valley of the Oxus or in that of the 
Neckar. P. Max MtlLLEK.’ 

*Kjsw Herbarium, Nov, 15, 1884. 

^ I should like to say a few words in this discussion from . 
a botanist’s point of view. Since the matter-was first mooted 
in your columns by Prof. Max Mtiller it has been definitely 
arranged that Pr. Aitcliison should go with the Afghan 



Boundai7 Commission as naturalist. Dr. Aitchison Las twice 
visited the country already upon exploring expeditions, and 
has done more than any man living to increase our knowledge 
of the Afghan flora. From each previous expedition he has 
sent home to England large and beautifully prepared collec¬ 
tions of plants, which have been reported upon , in detail by 
himself and Mr. W. B. Hemsley in the Journal of the 
Linnean Society. Of these specimens type-sets have been 
retained for our Government herbaria at home, and the 
duplicates have been distributed to other public and private 
herbaria in Europe, India, and America. 

* A very great deal has been done in other directions during 
the last twenty years to increase our knowledge of the 
botany of Central Asia. Working from Turkestan as a basis 
Dr. Albert Kegel and other Kussian explorers have collected 
most diligently; and now, in BoissieFs Flora Orimtalis, of 
which the fifth and concluding volume has been issued very 
recently, we have gathered up in one book all the scattered 
records that relate to Persia and the neighbouring regions. 

‘ The Ayurveda description of the Soma plant, which was 
cited in your columns by Prof. Max Miiller, appears to me 
to pomt distinctly in the direction of Sarcostemma. So far ^ 
as I remember there is no other old-world climber with leaf- ; 
less fleshy stems which yields an abundant supply of milky 
juice. Sarcostemma is a genus of very wide distribution, of 
which about ten distinct species are known, all of which 
fulfil the above definition. Working from the Indian Penin¬ 
sula as a centre it extends to Australia, Abyssinia, and Cape 
Colony. There is an endemic species in Scinde {Sarcostemma 
Stocksii). Two from the highlands of Arabia {S. stiintac&wm, 
and Forskahlianum) are described in ForskahPs Flora 
JEgyj^iiaco-ATahicaj with a considerable amount of detail as 
to their uses, and Arabic and Persian nam^s. One of the 
two, at any rate, appears to be eaten at the present day, both 
by men and animals. 
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, No Sarcostemnia is known to grow anywhere in the 
^ neighbourliood of Central Asia, but otlier plants which 
belong to the same very limited group of leafless Atelgpiafils 
hate been traced up to a considerable altitude.*” PeWpZoca 
aphylla, which Dr, Aitchison reports as common in Afghani¬ 
stan, has been traced up by Dr. Haussknecht to 3000 feet in 
the mountains of Persia. Of this the stems are used o.s 
cordage, and Dr. Stocks says that in Beluchistan the fragrant 
flowers are eaten by the natives, and taste like raisins. 
I’ertploca hydmpidis has been traced up by Mr. a irciarke 
to 4000 feet in Kashmir, and nearly as high by Dr. 
Aitchison in the Kuram valley. 

‘In his letter in your issue just received. Dr. Eoth demurs 
to the descri])tion of the Soma plant cited by Prof. Max 
Mttller as being deficient in authenticity and antiquity. If 
then he will undertake to condense the authentic scattered 
notices of it which are to be found, into, a brief definite 
description, and print this in your columns, we will take 
care that when Dr. Aitchison’s plants come home and arc 
being worked out this shall be kept in memory. But 
Central Asia has now been so well explored that it does not 
seem likely that any distinctively marked new plant-type 
still remains to be discovered. J. Q. Baker.’ 


‘Eotai, Gabdrns, Kew, NTotj. 38,1884. 

‘ The discussion as to the identity of the original Soma 
plant has not brought to the front what appeared to me the 
most interesting point in my friend Dr. Watt’s note, included 
in the papers printed by the Government of India on the 
subject. I quote the passage containing it* 

“'Is it not natural to suppose that, prior to its having 
come to be the most sacred oflering, the Soma ’was viewed 
as a luxury, and by religious sentiment was extolled into the 
mythical emblem of perfect happiness ? Can any one who 
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Efs examined the bitter milky sap of the Ascleinadeae (sUcli 
as Calotropis gigantea^ the AJcanda or Madar) suppose that 
such a liquid could ever be used for more than a medicinal 
purpose, and still less become the Soma of the Vedas 'I It is 
much more likely that the oblong fruit of the Afghan grape 
(often not unlike in shape and size the joints of the human 
finger) were described as tlie joints of the stem of a succulent 
plant, and were thus refused the positj^ of being regarded 
as fruits, and that these, imported into the plains as they are 
at the present day, afforded the sweet and refreshing cup of 
which our Aryan ancestors became drunk while wrapt in the 
oblivion of religious enthusiasm/' 

‘ Now Dr. Roth is “ still inclined to believe that the genuine 
original Soma will perhaps be discovered in the highlands 
beside the Oxus/' A. de Candolle, on the other hand {Origins 
des Plantes Cvltivees, p. 152), gives the ancient Bactria, 
Cabul, Cashmir, and Badakshan—pretty much the same 
ground—as the eastern part of the area in which the vine 
is probably indigenous.” And the neighbourhood of Cabul 
produces to this day grapes which are sent over India in little 
wooden boxes The imagery of the Atharvaveda quoted by 
Dr. Roth—that bis [a convalescent's] limbs may increase in 
roundness ; that he may grow plump like the shoot of the 
Soma ”—would be equally sustained by the swelling berries 
of the vine. At the time this was written one may presume 
that the morphological difference between a shoot and a fruit 
did not seem as profound as it does to us. 

‘ That the primitive Soma was something not less detestable 
than anything that could be extracted from a Sarcost&nima 
I find it hard to believe. When, however, the original Soma 
was unprocurable, and the use became purely ceremonial, the 
unpalatableness of the Soma substitute was immaterial. To 
quote De Gubernatis {Mythologis des Plantes, ii. 352) 

! Grapes and the sweet grape juice ofJK^i.va, North of Cabul, are 
referred to in Pd^^ini’s Grammar, iv. 2. 99.-—!^ 
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‘" Uans les temps v^diques et posterieurs, en chantant les 
lonanges du Soma divin, on pr4sentait aux dieux pour la 
forme quelque breuvage ^cononiiqne, que personne ne buvait, 
non pas seulcment parco qu’il 6tait r6serv6 aux immortels, 
mais tris probablement aussi parce qu’aucun mortel n’en 
aurait voulu. Dans I’histoire des sacrifices on trouverait iin 
grand nombre de substitutions de ce genre/* 

‘It is curious, however, to notice that, under the ai'ticle 
“Vigne” (p. 369), he remarks, “il est trfes probable que lo 
culte vddique du Sonia a 6te applique au vin dans la Perse, 
dans 1 Asie Mineure, et en Grice.’ Now, supposing the cult 
of the goma originated near the sources of the Oxus, fnd 
that the vine was used, then as its indigenous area extends 
westward—at any rate to Armenia—its sacred character 
would be likely to have been preserved towurds the west, 
though the meaning of the cult itself might have changed. 
Towards Hiudostan it was possibly exactly the opposite; the. 
cult retained its integrity, and the plant was forgotten because 
the plains of India were too hot for it. In fixing on the 
Sareostemma for a substitute, it must be remembered that 
suconlent plants are rare in the Indian flora, and that there 
is a faint resemblance in texture and appearance, though not 
in form, between the joint of a Sareostemma and an unri}ie 
green grape. 

‘I may mention, in conclusion, that I drew Prof. Max 
Midler's attention privately to this solution of the difficulty. 
He replied by saying that the passage in the Ayv^rveda quoted 
by him would not ht in with it. This h perfectly true; but 
I see that Dr. Roth considers it improbable that an early 
date can be assigned to this description,’* and that it applies 
not to the Vedic Soma but to that of recent times. I do 
not presume to offer an opinion as to whether Dr. Roth’s 
view is sustainable or not, but, at any rate, it diminishes my 
presumption in again urging the claims of the vine on Prof. 
Max Muller’s attention, W, T. Thiselton Dvee.* 
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‘ Oxford, Dec. 8, 1884. 

* ‘Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer^s letter in the Academy of 
December 6 once more moots the question whether the Vedic 
Soma might not be the vine. I do not deny the possibility 
of this identification, and I actually ventured to hint in my 
last letter that the Soma might possibly be found in the 
valley of the Neckar as well as in the valley of the Oxus. 
The same idea had been started before, and even the 
similarity of the names Soma and oho^ had, I believe, been 
dwelt on by some venturesome scholar. It is true the 
difference between the two is only the spiritus; but that is 
enough. 

‘When Mr. Thiselton Dyer called my attention, in a private 
letter, to Dr. Wattes suggestion that Soma might have been 
the grape, I replied that the passage in the Ayurveda would 
not fit. But that was not my only difficulty. As to the 
date of the Ayurveda, I should probably assign a much later 
’^^ate to it than Prof. Both, considering that I have tried 
to prove in my India, tvhat can it teach us ? that the whole 
of Sanskrit literature which we possess, with the exception 
of the Vedic and early Buddhistic, cannot be older than 
about A. n. 400. Being alone responsible for that heresy, I 
am not likely to claim for the Ayurveda an earlier date than 
any other Sanskrit scholar; but I still hold that it is the oldest 
accessible passage which gives a truly botanical account of 
the Soma. It is the classical passage, and must be taken 
into account, if only for determining what was supposed to 
be the Soma, before we go any farther. 

‘ The question of the Soma is extremely complicated, and 
it was so even at the time when the Vedic hymns were 
written, if we may judge from a passage which I quoted in 
one of my former letters, and in which it is said:—“ He who 
drinks, thinks it is Soma, and likewise when they beat the 
. plant: the Soma whom the Brahmans know, of him no one 
eats.’^ 
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' The fact is that Soma was originally a divine name, like 
Savitar, both derived from the root to squeeze, to beget. 
Long before it became a name of the moon, it was a 3(i.ame of 
H generative, fructifying, nurturing, vivifying, 
and exhilarating character. This name of Soma grew 
rapidly among the Vedic Eishis. It became one of the most 
prominent deities, and them is hardly anything in the life of 
nature that could not bc^ ascribed to Soma. Kain, light, 
warmth, life, vigour, both bodily and mental, all were sup¬ 
posed to bo manifestations of Soma, 

‘ From the same root su, in the sense of pouring out, many 
names connected with the libations of the Yedic sacrifice were 
derived, and here, no doubt, one plant in particular, which 
was used for drink and sacrifice, became known by the name 
of Soma. It was collected on the mountains, its stems or 
shoots were bruised and squeezed, and the juice, after under¬ 
going various processes, was called, like the plant, Soma. 
Unfortunately, that Soma plant was so well known, and 
possibly varied so much in different localties, that we find no 
botanical description of it in any of the hymns. On the 
contrary, the similarity of the name of the god and the name 
of the plant, and the idea which iinderlies the whole of the 
Vedic sacrifice, namely, that the sacrifice is an imitation of 
certain processes in nature, produced the most fantastic con¬ 
fusion between the two—the god and the plant. All the 
passages in the Veda bearing on the Soma have been care¬ 
fully collected by Burnouf, Windischmann, Muir, and, lately, 
again by M. Bergaigne. One of the few tangible things said 
about the Soma-juice is that it was mixed with corn (yava), 
probably,^and with milk. This statement, resting on 
the authority of the hymns themselves, makes, I am afraid, 
the grape impossible. 

. ‘ But, if guessing be allowed, this fact may possibly point to 
hops, and a venturesome etymologist might not shrink even 
from maintaining that hops, and Soma are the same word. 
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"would argue tliat the Sanskrit name came to the West 
through Persia, and in Persian Soma is haoma. In this 
form the Greeks heard of the Soma, for Plutarch {De hide et 
Osiride^ p. 46) speaks of the sacred plant as o^uo/ut. Hops came 
to Western Europe at a late time (see Hehn, Kulturi)jlanzen, 
p. 410), In the ninth century we find for hops the mediaeval 
Latin name humolo, humelo, and umlo. If w© take lo as. 
a later derivative, we have humo instead of homo, which, 
for a foreign word, brought from Persia into Europe, is 
tolerably near. I need not add other names of hops, as they 
can all be found in Hehn’s book, such as the Finnish humala, 
the Slavonic chmeli, the Hungarian komld, mediaeval Greek 
XovfjLcXrjj modern Geeek &c. Now hops mixed with 

barley would give some kind of beer. Whether milk would 
improve the mixture I am not brewer enough to know. In 
fact, I am willing to wait, and not to disturb the fermenta¬ 
tion, till Dr. Aitchison returns from the Oxus, where, I am 
glad to say, he has now been sent by Government. 

‘F. Max Mulleb.’ 


^ Dec, 2'jy 1SS4, 

‘ In common with many of your readers I have been im¬ 
pressed by Professor Max Muller’s very original idea that 
the Soma plant was simply hops. Any confirmation of this, 
drawnTTrohi siich a very disreputable source as gypsy, is, 
indeed, not worth much; yet it may be borne in mind that 
the Korn any contains many odd and ancient fragments of 
old Sanskrit—like gems imbedded in petrified mud and 
gravel. In this tongue, soma or sumer (the pronuncia¬ 
tion is not fixed) means a scent, smell, or flavour. Thus the 
hop gives thesuma or soma to the beer, as the lemon to 
punch. The fact that the hop is not found south of a certain 
range, or where the Hindus now dwell, rather proves than dis¬ 
proves Professor Max Muller's theory. Having left the plant 
far behind, while yet retaining its tradition, it is extremely 
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possible that the early Indians attached the latter first to one 
and then to another vegetable with a bitter or acrid juice. 
The common gypsy word for hops is levinor (Geman Eo- 
raany L o w i n a), which is also the name for beer. 

‘Charles G. Leland.' 

‘Tehkran, Dec. 1884. 

‘ In view of the correspondence on the Soma plant pub¬ 
lished in the Academy on October 25 and on November ig 
and 22, a few facts regarding the Soma of Persia may be of 
interest. 

‘When travelling in between Bender Abbas and 

!Kerm 4 n, and at an altitude of over yooo feet, I was shown 
the Hfim shrub, from which the Parsls of Persia get the juice 
Mam or Homa, the Indian Soma* It was, as far as i could 
make out, a Sarcostemma or Asclepias, growing to a height 
of four feet, and having circular fleshy stalks of whitish 
colour, with light brown streaks. The thickest stalks were 
about a finger thick ; the leaves had fallen off as well as the 
flowers, which, I was informed, were small and white; some 
seeds adhered to the ends of some stalks; the seeds had long 
tufts of fine hair attached to them like the seeds of nearly all 
Asclepiads. The juice was milky, of a greenish white colour, 
and had a sweetish taste. A Ptoi who was with me, as well 
as others in Kerman and Yezd, told me that the juice turns 
sour after being kept for a few days, and that the colour of 
the juice, as well as that of the stalks, turns to a yellowdsh 
brownThe plant I saw was not a creeper; but I was 
assured that when it grew near a tree it twined around it. 
The stalks break easily at the joints, the internodia, and then 
form small cylindrical pieces. 

‘ Of HAra mixed with the juice of many (forty) plants, as 
mint, thyme, asparagus, kangar (gundelia Tournefortii), tkc., 

Cf, Yasua, ii. 3, regarding the evil of keeping Soma and thereby 
canaing it to get spoiled. ^ 
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) juice of seven fruits, and the urine of a young pure cow, 
the purifying liquid Nirengi^ is prepared by the Parsis, 
The priests drink a few drops, of this every two or three 
days, and particularly when they have been to an impure 
place or have eaten anything prepared by an impure person, 
and the other Pdrsis drink a few drops, never more than 
twelve or sixteen, daily during tlieir Birishnd time of purifi-» 
cation. The liquid is also given as a remedy against sick¬ 
ness ; a few drops are poured into the mouth of a newly-born 
child, and into that of a dead person before carrying the 
body to the Dakhmah, &c.; when taken in greater quantities, 
that is, more than twelve or sixteen drops, it is said to cause 
vomiting. The Hum itself is used by the Parsis in their 
religious ceremonies, 

‘ The plant is at present not very plentiful round about 
Kerman ; and many shrubs being cut by woodcutters when 
collecting firewood, it daily gets rarer. The mobeds of 
KermEn pay the woodcutters to preserve ten or twelve 
shrubs yearly The plant is also found on the mountains 
near Yezd, and a P 4 rsi told me lately that he had found it 
near Teheran on the Bibi ShehrbanA mountain (the Kuh i 
Tabarek of Eey). I daresay it grows on all high mountains 
of Persia. The plant was, as the Avesta says, brought from 
the mountains, but this statement does not preclude its 
having grown in plains. The best plants—that is, those 
giving most juice—were, however, certainly only found on 
the mountains, exactly like other Persian juice containing 
plants; for instance, the Astragalus, which is common all 
over Persia, contains more juice and exudes more gum 
(Tragacanth) the higher it is found. The Hum grows also 
in plains, but is then stunted and contains little juice. 


^ Dictionaries give the meaning of the word Nlreng, sorcery, incan¬ 
tation, talisman. 

® Cf. Both, Zeitschift BMO-, xxxv. 687-. Soma must be bought 
from a /S'Udra who brought it from the mountains. 
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‘ The Avesta says that the plant which gives the Soma 
grows on the mountains. Anquetil says it grows in Qilan, 
Mazanderan, and ShirvSn ^; Spiegel says that the Parsis of 
Bombay get their ETorna from, Kerman and send their priests 
from time to time to get it ^ 

‘ The Parsfs of Persia say that the Hdm they now use is 
the same that is mentioned in the Avesta. 

‘ The thicker stalks are sometimes dried and straightened 
and used as a walking-stick on festive occasions, or kept in 
a room as a talisman against had luck. The botanical 
description of the plant quoted by Professor Max> Muller 
coincides very nearly with the Persian Hum plant. The 
description says: “ The creeper called Soma is darh^ sour, 
tvithout leaves, milky, fleshy on the surface ;; it destroys (or 
produces) phlegm; produces vomiting, and is eaten by 
goats/* This is a description a person would give who had 
not seen the plant growing, who had details regarding it 
from the persons collecting it, and had seen it several days 
after it had hem collected. The statement that it was eaten 
by goats would originate with the woodcutters or people 
sent to the mountains to collect the plant. They might 
have tried to account for its scarcity by saying that goats 
ate it. The plant is a creeper ; the colour of the stalks 
would by the time the Hdm reached the describer have been 
brownish {dark), the juice would have been soicr, the plant 
w'otild have had no leaves, and the juice was milky, and the 
stalks had a fleshy murface. All this coincides with what I 
have said of the Kerman Hilm. Then, the plant was ^lesh- 
malaand vamanS. The term ^leshmala, phlegm-destroying 
or phlegm-producing, is medical. The term vamani Wvould 
be medical, producing vomiting, or may mean that the Soma 
was used as an offering to the god Agni. Hum, as a part 

^ Cf. Firdafll, relation of Afrilsi&b’s fight with HUm in Azerbaijan. 

* Spiegel, IHramsche AUerthtimskunde, iii. 572. 
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«fMreng, produces vomiting when taken to excess, and is 
also used as an offering during incantations, &c. The solving 
of this question, however, appertains to scholars like Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller and Professor von Both. 

‘ Different Persian dictionaries describe th^ plant as fol¬ 
lows Hum, a small tree, growing everywliere (in Persia) ; 
its stems have many knots; its flowers are yellow and re¬ 
semble those of the jessamine ; its leaves ai'e small, and they 
are formed like those of the jessamine; the Zardushtis (Zoro- 
aslrians) take a piece of it in their hands during their 
prayers; it is also used by them at incantations arid saci-i- 
fices, and thrown into the fire. Arabs call it Hilm-Majus 
(Hfim of the Maji, Zoroastrians), and explain it as a plant 
with branches full of knots. Others say that the plant is a 
deadly poison; it? juice is used for poisoning arrow-heads; 
its fruit is very much liked by partridges; it resembles a 
tamarisk tree, &c. The latter qualities evidently refer to 
another plant. A. Hootum-Schindi,eb.’ 


* Kew, jFei. ,^r, 1885. 

‘The Hum described by Mr. A. Houtum-Schindlcr in his 
letter in the Academy, January 31, p. 8^, agrees sufficiently 
well with a SarcosUyn'maA.ikQ plant. The Parsis appear, how¬ 
ever, to use other plants as the soma* Dr. Watt has recently 
sent me from India a scrap of one of these, and my colleague 
Professor Oliver, finds it indistinguishable from EjMra 
'VulgaHs, This abovinds in Afghanistan, and extends thence 
westward to the Mediterranean. It is a small rigid shrub„ 
with what wmuld be popularly regarded as leafless jointed 
branches, which are sometimes knotted. It bears in pro¬ 
fusion small red berries, which are sweet and eaten on the 
Sutlej, 

* M. Aoutum-Schindler mentions that the Persian dic- 
tiona Js recognise a second Hum beside the SarcostemfDnct, 
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e says, ‘‘ the fruit is much liked by j^artridges; it re¬ 
sembles a tamarisk tree.” Perhaps the latter remark would 
be near enough for Ephedra in the case of Tamarix articulata. 
But he also says it is ‘‘a deadly poison ” (though apparently 
not to partridges). This does not agree with 
which is browsed by goats. W. T. Thiselton-Dyeb.' 


* Note on the preceding Correspondence, 

* Professor Max Miiller, having thought these letters worth 
preserving in a more peimanent form, has done me the honour 
of enquiring if I have anything to add to them. All I can 
speak about is, of course, the botanical aspect of the 
question. 

‘ I. I find that in such authorities as I am able to consult 
there is a general agreement that whatever the Soma may 
have been originally, it was certainly in later times a fer- 
> mented drink made from grain, to which tl)e Soma plant 
‘ itself was only added as an ingredient, 

* Most books make the plant used in India 8 arcoei&mma 
hrevistigma. As far as I can make out this is based upon 
Eoxburgh's identification with this species of the “ Somadata 
in Sanskrit” {Flora Indica, ii. p. 31). He adds: This plant 
yields a larger portion of very pure milky juice than any 
other I know; and what is rare, it is of a mild nature and 
acid taste. The native travellers often suck the tender shoots 
to allay their thirst.” One must admit therefore that the 

"t juice of a Sarcostemma is not necessarily nauseous. I also 
^hink it more than probable that the description in the 
Ayurveda applies to it. No Sarcostemma is however found 
in Asia farther north than Sind, and therefore the primitive 
I Soma must have been something else. 

‘ 2. The examination of the fine collections made by Dr. 
Aitchison while attached to the Afghan Delimitation Com¬ 
mission has now been completed at Kew, and they throw no 
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'fertlier light on the question. In the meantime Dr, Watt has 
procured from Dr. Dymock, of Bombay, a a^^ecimen of the 
Boina qdant used by the Parsis.^ It is undoubtedly Epliedra 
wJgaris. 

‘ 3. Then there is the Hum shrub used by the Parsis of 
Persia according to Mr. Houtuin-Schindlerr I am disposed 
to think that his description fairly answers to Periploca 
aiiliyUa^ a not uncommon Persian shmb. In the latter part 
of Mr. Houtum-Sclilndler’s letter he quotes from Persian 
dictionaries the description of the Hhin, in which, as he 
sees, two dltferent plants ai'e confused. Dr. Aitchison, I 
think, supplies the key to that I'iddie in a note on Feriploca 
hyddspdis in Afghanistan {Journ, Linn. Soc. Bot. xix. p, 176). 
He describes it “ as a large semiscandent shrub with blight 
yellow Hqwers. Except when in flower and fruit it is quite 
impossible to distinguish it as it grows from Ephedra ciliata, 
a common plant of the same region.” 

" Now it is remarkable that all these plants have Boinething 
in common in their naked and leafless stenis and branches. 
Both Pmp/oca and Sarcostemma are slightly addicted to 
climbing. Indeed Sir George Birdwood^ sees the con¬ 
ventionalised form oi Sarcostemma (tliough it is not clear 
where it came from) in the Assyrian Honeysuckle ornament, 
and the suggestion is plausible, though I have my doubts 
about it. He copies from Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, 
ii. p, 236, a figure in which it is twined about the date, and 
adds, Possibly the date was substituted for the original 
Horn in Assyria, in consequence of the Aryas finding that 
they could not naturalise the true Horn plant, or because 
the date yields a more abundant intoxicating juice .... 
Later the vine took its place in Asia Minor and Greece.” 

* 4. Dr, Aitchison himself inclined to the belief that the 
vine was the original Soma plant {pee Daily News, March 13, 

^ Indmtricd Arts of India, pp. 336, 337, 
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1885). In that case in the plains of India the alcoholic 
basis of the Soma had to be found in fermented grain, and 
the green succulent shoots of the Sarcostemma were added 
as a ceremonial reminiscence of the grape. I must admit 
however that the apparently corresponding practice in Persia 
is hard to explain in the same way. It looks as if the 
essence of the matter was the addition of a Soma plant to 
more effective ingredients. The manufacture of *‘beer’^ from 
grain of different kinds is a widely diffused, and must have 
been a very early practice; certainly more general and 
perhaps earlier than the manufacture of wine from the 
grape. As De Candolle remarks (Vorigim des 
cuUivees, 129, 130), ^‘Les Celtes, les Germains, d'autres 
peuples du Nord et m^me des peuples du Midi qui avaient 
la vigne faisaient de la hibre soit d’orge, soit d’autres grains 
ferments, avec addition, dans certains cas, de mati^res vege- 
tales diverses, par exemple ff6corce de Ch^ve, de Tamaria;, 
ou du fruit de MgncaGaleK** I should not wonder therefore 
if the Hop were really a Soma plant, though widely remote 
in character and geographical position from its prototype. 

‘W. T. Thiselton Dyer.’ 


' According to Lightfoot, Flora Scotica (vol. ii. p.614), Myrica was 
used aa a substitute for hops in the Highlands of Scotland in the last 
century (1777), and it may he still so employed. 



"'S pHiLQLoaY vmm Ethnology. 

Letter to H. H, Risley, Esq. 

^ I BAYK read with real interest and pleasure the papers 
referring to an Ethnological Sv/rvey of hidia which you have 
done me the honour to send to me. Both from a practical 
and scientific point of view the inquiries which, with the 
sanction of the Indian Government, you have set on foot will, 
I have no doubt, he productive of most valuable results. 
They will enable the statesman to understand more thoroughly 
many of the traditional beliefs, local customs, and deep-rooted 
ptejudices of those whom he has to influence and to control,— 
nay, they may possibly help the native inhabitants of India 
■ also to gain a truer insight into the meaning of many of their 
own apparently irrational customs, and a more correct appre¬ 
ciation of the original purport of their religious faiths and 
supe.rstitions. 

^But apart from the practical utility of such a survey as is 
contemplated by you and your colleaguos, its , value to the 
scholar and the student of ethnology can hardly be over¬ 
estimated. India, with tl\e immense variety of its inhabitants, 
representing almost every stage, from the lowest to the 
highest, in the progress of civilisation, is the most promising 
country for a scientific study of the devolopmeut of the 
Immau race. Ethnology, though a science of very ancient 
date, has of late attracted very general attention, and lias 
extended its influence over very many important branches of 
philosophy. The words of Charron, repeated by Pope, La 
vraye sci&nce et^ le wai etude de Vhomrm ce$t ThomniCi^ seem 
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at last to have come true, and there is hardly a problem 
connected with the oi’igin of man and the faculties of the 
human mind which has not been illuminated of late by fitful 
rays proceeding from the science of ethnology. 

* But, as you truly observe, ‘‘many of the ethnological specu¬ 
lations of recent years have been based far too exclusively 
upon comparatively unverified accounts of the customs of 
savages of the lowest type,'' and, as an inevitable result, the 
whole science of .ethnology has lost much of the prestige 
which it formerly commanded. It has almost ceased to he 
a true science in the sense in which it was conceived by 
Prichard, Humboldt, Waitz, Tylor and others, and threatens 
to become a mere collection of amusing anecdotes and moral 
paradoxes. It is a science in which the mere amateur can 
he of great use, but which requires for its successful cultiva¬ 
tion the wide knowledge of the student of physical science 
and the critical accuracy of the scholar. 

‘ The questions which you have drawn up, and the leading 
principles which you recommend for the guidance of your 
collahoratmrs^ seem to me excellent. If you could consult 
the Annual Reports of the American Bureau of Ethnology, 
and more particularly the excellent papers of its Director, 
Mr. J. W. Powell, you would find them, mutatis mutandis^ 
very useful for your own purposes. 

‘ If I may point out some dangers which seem to me to 
threaten the safe progress of ethnological inquiry in India 
and eveiywhere else, they are the same to which you yourself 
have called attention. Foremost amongst them I should 
mention the vagueness of the ordinary ethnological termino¬ 
logy, which has led to much confusion of thought and ought 
to be remedied ferro^et igne. You are fully aware of the 
mischief that is produced by employing the terminology of 
Comparative Philology in an ethnological sense. I have 
uttered the same warning again and again. In my letter to the 
Chevalier Bunsen, “On the Turanian Langu^es," published 
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as far back as 1853,1 devoted a wliolo cliaft^r to pointing' 
out the uecessity of keeping these two lines of research-—the 
philological and the ethnological—completely separatOjat least 
for the present. Tii my later works, too, I have protested as 
strongly as I could against the unholy alliance of these two 
sciences—Comparative Philology and Ethnology. But my 
warnings have been of little effect; and such is the influence 
of evil communications, that I myself cannot help pleading 
guilty of having occasionally used linguistic terms in an 
ethnological sense. Still it is an evil that ought to he 
resisted with all our might. Ethnologists persist in writing 
of Ary as j Shemites, and Turanians, Ugnam, Dravidians, 
Kolarians, Bdntu races, forgetting that these terms have 
nothing to do with blood, or bones, or hair, or facial angles, 
but rimply and solely with language. Aryas are those who 
speak Aryan languages, whatever their colour, whatever their 
bioocL In calling them Aryas we predicate nothing of them 
except that the gi-ammar of their language is Aryan* The 
classification of Aryas and Shemites is based on linguistic 
grounds and on nothing else; and it is only because Ivan- 
guages must be spoken by somebody that we may allow our-* 
selves to speak of languages as synonymous with peoples. It 
takes away my breath when I am asked whether a Celt who 
has ceased to speak Cornish and learnt English is on that 
account less of a Celt than a Welshman- Welsh, Cornish, 
Celtic are all names of languages, not of race, and when we 
use our scientific terminology accurately we predicate notliing 
of Welshman, Cornishman or Celt, but that he speaks Welsh, 
Cornish, or a Celtic language in general. 

‘In Indiawe have, first of all, the two principal ingre¬ 
dients of the population'-—the dark aboriginal inhabitants 
and their more fair-sldnned conquerors. Besides these two, 
there have been enormous floods of neighbouring races,— 
Scythians from the North-West, Mongolians from the North- 
East, overwhelming from time to time large tracts of 




Northern India, There have, besides, been inroads of Per¬ 
sians, Greeks, Romans, Mohammedans of every description, 
Afghans, and last, but not least, Europeans,—all mingling 
more or less freely with the original inhabitants and among 
themselves. Here, therefore, the ethnologist has a splendid 
opportunity of discovering some tests by which, even after a 
neighbourly intercourse lasting for thousands of years, the 
descendants of one race may possibly be told from the 
descendants of the others. 

‘ We must not allow ourselves to be deceived by sacred 
Law-books. The very fact of their forbidding intermar¬ 
riages between different classes shows that human nature was 
too strong for them. Intermarriages, whether forbidden or 
sanctioned hy the law, took place; and we know that the 
j consequence of one single intermarriage might tell in a few 
■ generations on thousands of people. Here, then, there is a 
promising field for the ethnologist, if only he will shut 
his ears to the evidence of language. As the philologist 
classifies his languages without asking a single question by 
whom they were spoken, let the ethnologist classify his skulls 
without inquiring what language had its habitat in them. 
After each has finished his classification, it will be time for 
the ethnologist or the linguist to compare their results, but 
not till then ] otherwise we shall never arrive at truly 
scientific conclusions. 

^ To give one instance. When Mr. Hodgson had published 
bis valuable vocabularies of the non-Sanakritic dialects 
spoken in India, he, like Lassen, seems to have been so con¬ 
vinced that the people who spoke them in the interior of 
India must have been either the aboriginal races or their 
fair-skinned Brahmanic conquerors, that in spite of most 
characteristic differences, he referred that whole cluster of 
dialects which we now call Munda or Kolarian to the Dra- 
vidian family of speech. Trusting simply to the guidance of 
language, and without paying the slightest 4 ’egard to the 
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,ngely conflicting accounts as to the physical charac¬ 
teristics of these Munda tribes, I pointed out in 1853 that 
these dialects differed as much from the Dravidian as from 
the Sanekritic type, and that they must be admitted as a 
separate family of speech on the soil of India. Everybody 
accepted my discovery, but unfortunately very soon the term 
Munda or Kolarian^ which was intended as a linguistic 
term only, was used ethuologically; and we now constantly 
read of a Kolarian race, as if we knew anything to prove 
that the people who speak Kolarian languages share all the 
same unmixed blood. 

^ If you were to issue an interdict against any of your 
collaborateurs using linguistic terms in an ethnological sense, 
I believe that your Ethnological Survey of India would 
inaugurate a new and most important era both in the science 
of language and in the science of man. And while I am 
speaking of the confusion of terms with regard to language 
and race, may I point out a similar danger which seems to 
me to threaten your researches into the origin of castes and 
tribes in India. On this point also you have to a certain 
extent anticipated my apprehensions, and I need not fear 
that you will misappi'ehend my remarks, though they can 
only be veiy short and imperfect. 

‘ Caste is a European word, but it has become so completely 
naturalised in India that the vagueness of its meaning seems 
to have reacted even on the native mind. The Sanskrit word 
for caste is varna , literally colour,** or ^dt i, literally 
‘'breed’* or "kith.** But though the original meaning of these 
words is clear, it is well known how much their meaning has 
varied during different periods in the history of Indian 
society. As to colour, there are now true Brahmans in the 
south of India as black as Pariahs ; as to kith and kin, 
whatever the orthodox doctrine may be, the Brahmans 
themselves are honest enough to confess that even in the 
earliest times Kshatriyas became Brahmans, such as Vi3- 
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vdmitra; nay more, outsiders, such as the carpenters under 
B r i h u, were admitted to the Brahmanic community and 
endowed with Brahmanic gods, the e b h u s (see C%ip8 from 
a German Workshop, ii. p. 131, and my article on Caste, 
ibid. pp. 3or'“359). What took place during the Vedic 
period is taking place, as Sir Alfred Lyall has bo well shown, 
at the present day, only we must take care not to ascribe to 
the proselytising spirit of the Brahmans what is simply the* 
result of the religious and social fluukeyism of the lower 
races of India. 

‘Caste ought to be carefully distinguished from school, 
A; a r a a —from race and family, g o t r a and k u 1 a. This 
subject is beset with many difficulties, and I do not myself 
profess to see quite clearly on the many intricate questions 
connected with it. With regard to the early history of 
races and families there is a rich literature in Sanskrit, and 
it would be very desirable if you could secure the assistance 
of a really learned pandit to give you a clear and full account 
of what can be known from these sources. Some of them 
are of very ancient date. Thus you will find in the Vedic 
Grthya-sfitras a list of Brahmanic gotras (see my His- 
Un'y of Ancient SansJcrit Literature, pp. 379—388), and, 
strange to say, you will see that the interdict against mar¬ 
riages between members of the same g o t r a is by no means 
so universal as it is supposed to be. Some of the statements 
set forth in these Brahmanic treatises may seem to represent 
pia vota rather than real facts, but we must not forget that 
even such theories have often very powerfully influenced the 
later development of social life in India. I have no doubt 
that with proper precautions you might derive most valuable 
help from educated natives, who know the meaning of the 
terms taken from their own language, and how far they really 
correspond wdtli the terms which we use in English* 

‘ It seems to me a dangerous habit to transfer terms which 
have their proper and well-defined meaning in one country to 
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tempting when we see in India—nay, almost in every country 
of the world—two or more vertical stones with another on 
the top of them to greet them as cromlechs. But a cromlech 
is a stone monument erected by Celtic people, and to sx^eak 
of cromlechs in India is apt to be misleading. It is far 
better to describe each class of rude stone monuments by it¬ 
self, and, if possible, to call them by their own local name. 
In that way their individual features will not be overlooked; 
and this is of great importance,—nay, often of greater im¬ 
portance than to perceive the general similarity of such stone 
monuments in the most distant quarters of our globe. 

‘lam even afraid of such words as totemisrn} .fetishism, and 

^ * Unluckily the word totem is wrongly made. Professor Max 
Miiller has called attention to the remark of the Canadian philologist, 
Bather Cuoq (N. 0 . Ancien Missionaire), that the word is properly 
pte, meaning ^‘family mark,” possessive otem, and with the per- 
sdnaf pronoun nindotem, ** my family "mark,” kitotem, thy 
family mark.” B. Tylor, 

Assikenack, one of the Ottawa chiefs who accompanied Mi^s. 
Jamieson, gives the following account of the so-called totems:—‘The 
inhabitants were divided into tribes, and a tribe was again sub-divided 
into sections, or families, according to their pd odams, that is, their 
devices, signs, or what maybe called, according to the usage of civilised 
communities, “coats of arms.” The members of a particular family 
kept themselves distinct, at least nominally, from the other members 
of the tribe; and, in their large villages, all people claiming to belong 
to the same o d od am, or sign, were required to dwell in that section, 
of the village set apart for them specially, which, from the mention of 
gate.s, we may suppose was enclosed by pickets or some sort of fence. 
At the principal entrance into this enclosure there was the figure of an 
animal, or some other sign, set up on the top of one of the posts. By 
means of this sign everybody might know to what particular family 
the inhabitants of that quarter claimed fco belong. For instance, those 
whose 0 d 0 d a m was the bear would set up the figure of that animal, 
at their"principal gate. Some of the families were called after their 
o d 0 d a m. For example, those who had the gull for their o d o d a m 
wore called the Gull family, or, simply, the Gulls; they would, of 
0001*86, put up the figure of that bird at their gate. Others did not 
adopt this custom; for instance, the family who set up the bear were 
called the Big Feet. Many of the village gates must have been 
adorned with very curious carvings, in consequence of parts only of 
different animals being frequently joined together to make up the 
ensigns armorial of a family j for instance, the o d o d a m of one par- 
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similar objects in other countries. It is, of course, 
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several oilier isms^ which have found their way into ethno-^ 
logical science. They are very convenient and commodious 
terms, and, if used with proper care, quite unobjectionable. 
But they often interfere with accurate observation and dis¬ 
tinction. A fetish, from meaning originally something very 
definite in the worship of the Negroes on the west coast of 
Afnca, has become a general name of almost any inanimate 
object of religious worship. The Palladium, the Cross, the 
black stone of the Kaaba, have all been called fetishes as much 
as the tail of a dog worshipped on the Congo,—as if we could 
arrive at any sound conclusions by throwing together, re¬ 
gardless of their antecedents, objects of worship belonging, 
it is supposed, to the earliest and to the latest phases of 
religious belief. 

^ Again, if there is anything like totemism in India, let us 
have a full and detailed description of each individual case, 
instead of hiding all that may be really enlightening under 
the large bushel of totemism. Almost anything that out¬ 
wardly distinguishes one race from another is now called 
totem^ though what seems to he the samej and even jv^hat 
answers the same purpose, is by no means always the same 
. in its origin. This habit of generalising and exaggerating 
^ has done infinite mischief. The North-American Indians 
have their totems^ wrongly so spelt, and we know what they 
mean by these symbols. We find similar family symbols in 
many parts of the world, but to call them all totems is most 
inaccurate. And what is the result ? Because in some parts 
of the world marriages between members of the same totem 
are forbidden, statements that in Australia members of the 
same totem are encouraged to marry are received with incre¬ 
dulity. Because certain races abstain from eating animals 
which form their totems, we are told that the pig may in 

ticular section consisted of the wing of a small hawk and the fins of a 
sturgeon.*—See Letter from Kev. J. Hoskyns Abrahall in Academy, 
Sept. 27, 1884. 
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ancient times have been the totem of the Jews. Si duo 
faciunt idem^ non est ideyn. Think only of the different Nagas 
or snakes in India. People are called Ndgas, they worship 
Nagas, they use emblems of Nagas, and we may believe that 
they do not eat Nagas. Is the Naga or serpent therefore to 
be simply classed as a totem'i There fagots et fagots, and 
any one who has lived in India knows that in India, as else¬ 
where, nothing has such various antecedents, and nothing 
serves such different purports, as Naga, the serpent. 

‘ I have written down these few remarks, not with a view 
of offering you adviefe in the prosecution of your ethnological 
inquiries in India, but in order to show to you how entirely 
I agree with the spirit in which you have hitherto conducted 
your Ethnological Survey of India, and I hope will continue 
it and bring it to a successful issue. 

‘ Yours, very truly, 

* F. Max MxiiiLEK.’ 
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The Tjitkd Metal, 


' r _ COPPER OR IRON. 

Whether tlie Aiyas before their separation were ac¬ 
quainted with iron, and know how to extract it from the ore 
and work it into tools and weapons, has been a question 
often asked and often answered. At first, nothing seemed 
easier. Ay as in later Sanskrit does certainly mean iron, 
and as ay as is the same word as Latin aes^ and Gothic 
aiz^, no one hesitated to ascribe to the undivided Aryas an 
acquaintance with iron. I did so myself in 1856 in my 
Essay on ‘ Comparative Mythology.' 

When, however, we were told by archaeologists that 
several of the Aryan nations were ignorant of iron tools 
and weapons even during historical times, it seemed difficult, 
to believe that they should have forgotten the usefulness of 
iron, if they had once discovered it. Examined from that 
point of view, the mere evidence of language was found to 
be less strong than it had been supposed. The Sanskrit 
ayas means certainly iim in the later periods of literature, 
but there is no passage in the more ancient hymns of the 
Big-veda where it must mean iron. The same applies to 
the Zend ayanh, though SpiegeP, following the uncertain 
lead of the Parsi tradition^, is inclined to assign to ayanh 

^ Aes in Latin is used for copper in general, whatever its admixture 
in various localities may have been, and more especially for copper as 
mixed with tin, i. e. bronze. 

^ In Gennan, it is difficult to say whether Gothic aiz, OHG. 6r, 
AS. iir, are meant for copper, bronze, or metal in general. In English, 
ore has assumed a very general meaning, being, like the German Erz, 
applicable to every kind of metal in its raw state. 

^ ‘ Die Arische Periode,^ p. 34. 

* Commentators are apt to introduce the ideas of their own time into 
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e meaning of iron in tlie Gathas, the most ancient portions 
of the A vesta. 

While a recent, controversy on the original home of the 
Ai^as and on the state of civilisation which they had reached 
before their dispersion was carried on, I was challenged to 
give tny reasons for paying that ay as in the Rig-veda maij 
mean iron, but that there is no passage wdiere it must have 
that meaning. This distinction between may and must is 
very important, though it was neglected by my friendly 
antagonist, Professor Sayce. Roth in his Dictionary explains 
dyas by Erz, Metal, insbesondere Eisen, but this does 
not prove, what it has been supposed to prove, that in the Rig- 
veda dyas has ever of necessity the meaning of iron. We 
cannot be too careful in these matters, for the slightest 
ambiguity may give rise, as it has done in this case, to the 
most far-reaching hut misleading theories. 

Whether a knowledge of iron preceded a knowledge of 
copper, or whether the copper age preceded the iron age, are 
questions hotly debated by students of antiquity, and both 
sides have tried to avail themselves of the evidence of lan¬ 
guage in support of their theories, I doubt, however, whether 
the evidence of language can settle these questions, thougli I 
think it may help to point out the right way for their solution. 
Language supplies us with words, but not with scientific 
definitions, and as little as at the present day a mere peasant 
could tell the difference between the ores of gold, silver, 
copper, iron, lead, or tin, can we expect that language should 
from the very beginning have clearly distinguished between 
these metals, 

the ancient traditions which they have to explain. Thus when Katya- 
yana (Nrauta Sdtra, V, 2,17) speaks of a loha- kshura, a razor made of 
loha, the native commentator explains it by an iron razor set in 
copper (lohena tamre?ja parishkWtam ayomayam eva kshnraw hastena 
gKhltva. Loham atra tamram u^ate, lohita ivAgnir iti vaA'anat). 
In the iSatap. BrAhm., on the contrary, lohaA- kshura/t is explained 
by Saya^^a as a razor made of copper, tAmramaya/i, 




The great mistake which antiquainans seem to me to have 


committed in discussing the priority of copper or iron, arises 
from their not distinguishing sufficiently between the various 
localities in which certain metals are present or absent, and 
the conditions under which they are found. Livingstone 
(Neue Misnonsreise, 1866, i. p. 123) tells us that the natives 
west of Lake Nyassa worked iron, while the oxydised copper 
which is found in abundance is not used, because, according 
to their notions, it is more difficult to treat than iron. Percjr 
{Trarta. Ltlm, Soc,^ !N. S. iv. pp. 2, 195) states that from a 
inetallurgic point of view the so-called age of iron ought to 
have preceded that of bronze. It is well known, bow 
strongly that view has been advocated in Germany by 
I Lindenschmit, Hostmann, and others, and how it is scouted 
by the most eminent representatives of the Scandinavian 
school of archaeology. 

That in Greece iron was supposed to be difficult to work, 
we learn from its being called TroXvKfjirfrosy wrought with 
much toil, while in Sanskrit iron, and iron only, is called 
a«masara/t, girisaram, ailasaram, i.e. the sap or inside' 
of stone, thus indicating the difficult process by which it was 
obtained. On the contrary, in the Bundahia {S, J 3 , E., v. p. 56) 
the working of iron is described in a very primitive w^ay: 

' And first, a clothing of sldns covered them; afterwards, it 
is said, woven garments were prepared from a cloth woven 
in the wilderness. And they dug out a pit in the earth, 
and iron was obtained by them and beaten out with a stone, 
and without a forge they beat out a cutting edge from it; 
and they cut wood with it, and prepared a wooden shelter 
from the sun.’ 

All this tends to show that the working of iron was more 
or less difficult in different countries, though it was not so 
difficult as to be altogether beyond the reach of people unac¬ 
quainted as yet with copper and bronze. 

But if, on the other side, it is argued that copper could 
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never have been efficiently used for tools and weapons, 
because it was too soft a metal, this too is by no means so 
certain as is commonly supposed. Geoffrey {Reciueil d'An^ 
tiquith de Caylus i. p. 239) writes as follows: ^J'ai cherche 
d imiter pour la durete et jpour le tranchant imc ^)ee romaine^ 
et je crois n'y avoir jpas troq) vial reussi dans celle que fai 
remdse d M. le comte de Oaylus' The testimony of Proclus, 
Tzetzes, and Moschopulos on the well-known passage in 
Hesiod leaves little doubt that the ancients were acquainted 
with a method of hardening copper by means of what they 
call or immersion. 

It seems to me therefore that neither the supposed diffi¬ 
culty of working iron nor the supposed difficulty of hardening 
copper can help us to decide the question of the priority of 
the use of iron or copper among the ancient Aryan nations. 

If, then, we turn for help to the evidence of language, 
what do we find? Dr. Sclmader^ thinks that the evidence 
of language shows that the Aryas, before they separated, 
were acquainted with one metal only, namely copper. This, 
again, is -too.positive an assertion. 

The radical identity of the names for gold and silver seems 
to me to make it more than probable that the yellow and 
the white metal, gold and silver, were known before the 
Aryan Separation. In addition to these, a third metal had 
been named, but I am not prepared to say that it was 
copper, at least not in the strict scientific sense which that 
word has assumed in our language. 

If I am right in this, the idea that the Greeks borrowed 
their name for gold from Semitic neighbours falls to the 
ground. It seems to nae contradicted likewise by the wide 
influence which the word xpvcrcJs has exercised in the mytho¬ 
logical phraseology of Homer. 

That the Komans had their own name for gold, aurum 


‘ Handelsgeschichte,’ p. lai. 
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for mwum, and preserved no trace of a name derived from 
the rogt^H^, is, no doubt, a weighty arguinent on the other 
side, hilt it is liot decisive, as there are many cases of the 
same kind in Latin. The Celtic nations borrowed their 
names gold from Italy; whether the Prussian ausls, the 
Lit. auksa8, came trom the same quarter, is less evident, 
Silver seems to us so entirely different from gold that we 


can hardly imagine that the two shoidd ever have been con- 






fused. But, barring its colour, silver in ancient times seems 
to have served very much the same j)nrposes as gold. We 
must also remember that in some countries gold and silver 
aie found mixed, and that the Greeks in later times used the 
name ^c/crpof, masc., whenever silver constituted the fifth 
part of gold k In Japan, I ain told, no difference was made 
till the beginning of this century between a gold and a silver 
coin. 

In the Taittiriya-Sawhita (I, 5, 2), where silver is 

; , mentioned for jhe firat.iuee as an inferior metal, it is called 
,, I ra^atam hirawyam, i<e, gold,.{kfvKo^ Herod, 

In later times, when su-varwa, i. e. 'of good colour,' 
“ hud become the recognised name for gold, dur-varna, i. e, ^ of 
bad colour,' became the name of silver. The Afghans to the 
present day call silver white gold, spin zar. 

It is quite true that the Teutonic and Slavonic iaiiguages 
do not share in any of the names for silver, derived from the 
root such as Sk. ra^ata, Greek a/>yv/jos, Lat. argentum, 
while the Celtic nations clearly borrowed their name for silver 
from Italy. But to say, as Schrader does (1. Cw p. 264), that 
silver cannot have been known to the Indo-Gonnans before 
they separated, is far too strong an assertion. In Gothic we 
findsilubr, in Old Slavonic sirebro, in Lituanian sida- 
bras, words of very obscure origin, which Victor Hehn 
ventures to derive from the town *AXvfirj in Pontus, changing 


* Lepeiug, 'Abhandl. der Berl. Akademie,’ 1871, p, 129; Schrader, 
* Sprachvergleiohung,* p. 2^3. 
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into *A>v/3i;, and this into 2aXv/37» But though Homer 
(II. II, 857) refers to 'AXv^rjj 

ri)\60€V 'AXiLfPi)Sy 0$€V dpyvpov karl yfviOXrjt 

it would he difficult to imagine how the name of that city, 
even if it had been Salyhe, could have supplied the Geman 
nations with their common name for silver, such as Gothic 
silubr. 

It is curious also to observe that a similar name, that of 
the Chalybes (o-tfi^porcKToz/^?), is supposed to be the origin of 
the Greek name of hardened iron or steel, namely 

If now we turn to the third metal, we may say, as in 
the case of silver, that it was known as soon as it had been 
named, and distinguished from gold and silver. But even 
when it had been named and known, it need not have been 
known at first as anything beyond a metal, different from 
gold and silver. To say that it was copper, is going too far, 
for we must remember that copper too is JQjgit. always found 
in a pure state, and that some of the natural alloys of that 
metal have often been selected on account of their fitness for 
the manufacture of weapons and tools. Nor would the 
colour be enough to distinguish copper from other metals. 

It is generally supposed that when Ay as is called loham'-^ 
or lohitam, red, it must be meant for copper, and that, if 
called «yamam, black, it can be intended for iron only. 
But even that is not so certain as it seems. Copper, as 
found in the earth, is often quite black, while iron ore (oxide 
of iron) is very decidedly^red. In Finnish, copper is called 
pataroh ^ which means black copper. The third metal, Ayas, t 
so far as we can judge, meant originally no more than metal ^ 
in general, though different from gold and silver. If de¬ 
rived from I, to go, its etymological meaning would have 
been what goes, or yields, or melts. But there was nothing 
^ Schrader, l,c. p. 291. 

“ Loha, maec., Amarakoslia ; neut., Halayudha, means iron, 

® Schrader, * Spraohvergleiohung,* p. 267. 
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either copper or iron. We Bee how Sk. dr us, which 
meant originally a tree which can he stripped of its bark, 
shaped into a shaft, or hollowed out so as to serve for a 
I boat, came to mean oak in Greek md Irisli, pine in Litua- 
■ Ilian, its general meaning becoming specialised at dilferent 
times and in different countries. Sometimes the opposite 
process also took place, as when we see how oak^ after it has 
become the name of a special tree, is used in Icelandic as 
eik for trees in general. Ay as therefore might likewi.se 
have been used, not only in the general, or leather as yet 
undefined meaning of metal h but also as a name for special 
metals, whether copper or iron. 

So long as we meet with three metals only, it is extremely 
difficult to detemine the exact nature of the third metal. 
Thus if we read in the Atharva*veda, V, 28, i, of hiirita, 
ragatii, and 4 yas, We may be quite certain that harita 
stands fox*; tie yellow metal or gold, ra^ata for the white 
metal or silver, but we cannot speak with equal certainty as 
to ^yas being meant specifically for either copper or iron. 

It is different when we have to deal with four metals, for 
the ancient tetrad of metals among the Aryan nations seems 
always to have been gold, silver, copper (pure or alloyed), 
and iron 

Thus when we find in Greek the word (xl^rjpos by the side 

* In such expressions as krtshwayas, sySin«Cm <tyas, fJyas has 
clearly the general meaning of metal, iron being called black or dark 
metal, copper Idhitam, i. e. red metal. In Apaat. Dh, Sv II, 16, 
18, we find krtshnayasaw trapuslsam; in II, 14,7, krtshwam 
bhaumam. 

^ That where four metals are mentioned they are always meant for 
gold, silver, copper, and iron is to be taken cum ffrano salis. In 
fanciful comparisons, as, for instance, in Ath.-veda XI, 3, i, 7, we find 
the fiesh of a sacrificial offering represented as jfyamdm dyaA, black 
iron, the blood as Idhitam, red copper, the ashes as trdpn, tin, the 
colour as hdrita, gold. Here sySmdm dyas is generally, and 
probably correctly, taken for iron. In IX, 5, 4, .?yama is used with 
a si in the sense of a black, or iron weapon. 
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of we cannot doubt that cridripog or iron had been 

clearly distinguished from copper, more or less pure. 

The well-known passage of Hesiod refers of course to times 
much later than those we are here speaking of. It reads 
lilte the utterance of a thoughtful antiquarian, and no more : 

Tor? S’ fjttv T€i/xfo, of-voe, 

XaA^vy S’ €ipyd^ovTO‘ 5’ ovk ^(rt(e (riSrjpos. 

It is strange that a Greek who knew that there was a time 
when the black iron did not exist, and when weapons, 
houses (i. e, their doors and bars), and tools "were made of 
copper, should not have known that there was a time when 
copper did not exist, and weapons, houses S and tools were 
made of stone. Neither in Hesiod nor in Homer do we find 
any recollections of a stone age, and language alone is left to 
testify to its former existence in Greece also. I do not mean 
to claim the stones hurled by Polyphemus against Odysseus 
nor those thrown by Ajax or Hector in the heat of battle 
(II. VII, 268; XII, 445), as evidence for the use of 
palaeolithic weapons in Greece. But there is a passage in 
the Odyssey, VIII, 190, where we can see quite clearly 
that the disk thrown by Odysseus was made of stone, for 
instead of dia-Kos in one place, we have XlOos and \ds in 
another^. There is another passage in the Iliad, which 
seems to indicate, though it does not prove, that Homer 
looked on stone as he looked on xo^kos and (ridijpos as useful 
both for attack and defence. Hector, when calling on the 
Trojans not to be afraid of the Argeioi, says ‘ Their skin 
is not stone or iron, so that it will withstand the 
But far stronger is the evidence for the use of stone weapons, 
supported by such words as aKcov and aKpoav, "AKodv in Greek 

^ iSatap. Br. IH, i, 3, ix, a-ymapura. 

^ Od.YIII, 186, Ad^€ dicKov; 190, \i 0 os; 193, Aao? itird 

finrrjs. 

3 11 . IV, 511, 

^ApyeioiSj (ird o{} ff(f>t \i 6 os xp^s a'lBrjpos 
XaA/f6i/ di'a(TX€V^ai rapfcixpoa ^aWophoiciv. 
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means javelin, and no longer stone, but it is the same word 
as the Bk. daan^ which means stone, and afterwards weapon. 
"^Ak^o)*/ in Greek means stone and anvil, in a n in {Sanskrit 
means stone only, and particularly a stone used as a weapon. 

In this way language teaches us that the ancestors of the 
Homeric Greeks had passed thi’ough a stone age, and such 
evidence is far stronger than the evidence derived from 
Hesiod’s archaeological theory that there was an age when iron 
was not yet known in Greece. I do not think we ought to 
attach much weight to Hesiod's remark. But what we may 
assert, quite independent of it, is that iron possessed a high 
value in the eyes of the Homeric Greeks, because in the 
games, when prizies are given of horses, mules, gold, women, 
etc., he who could throw a disk furthest, received a disk 
of iron ( 11 . XXIII, 826), o-oXot/ airoxocovov^ which will be 
enough for him, if he has wide acres, for five years, and 
neither his shepherd nor his ploughman will have to buy any 
in the town, but he wdll give it them. This ii’on (<rt8^por) 
was called by Homer 'noKtos, grey, loets, violet, atOnsv, bright.; 
by Hesiod also /^eXap,* black. 

But because iron, being harder than copper, was highly 
valued by the Homeric Greeks and probably scarce, it does 
not follow, strictly speaking, that it was afc any time unkno^vii 
in Greece. Still less does it follow, even supposing that Hesiod 
was right, that iron was either known or unknown during 
the earliest period of Aryan history. We must try to keej) 
ourselves quite free from all these preconceived opinions, 
when trying to determine whether djas in the Eig-veda 
means iron or any other metal. The fact that dyas means 
iron in later Sanskrit is important, but it is not decisive, and 
we shall find that in several passages taken from the Briilh- 
manas and the later Vedas, it is by no means certain tiiat 
^lyas has already the technical meaning of iron. 

Thus we read in the /S'atapatha-Brahmam, VI, i, 3, 5, 
that Prapapati creates water, from water conqes foam, from 
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foam mud, from mud sand, from sand gravel, from gi-avel 
stones, from stones ^yas. Here ^lyas, as coming from stone, 
asm as ar am, might certainly seem to be intended for iron. 
But the text goes on to say that from ^yas comes gold, and 
therefore it is said that they blow, i.o. they smelt, ay as from 
stone, and gold from dyas, and when much blown or smelted, 
dyaB becomes li^ gold (ayo bahudhinatam hirawyasay^- 
k^sam. ivaiva bhavati). Here therefore, if we consider 
the colour of copper and gold, ^yas would seem to be meant 
for co p per rather than for iron. The same remark applies to 
VI, I, I, 13. 

In A^tap. Br. V, i, 2, 14, dyas means any metal that is 
not either gold or lead, for it is said, ‘This is not dyas, nor 
gold, for it is lead ’ * (/Satap. Br. XII, 7, i, 7). The commen¬ 
tator adds, that lead is better than dyas, but worse than 
gold. In ^atap. Br. V, 4, i, 2, we read, ‘ This is not dyas, 
nor gold, for it is lohdyasam ; ’ and this, according to the 
commentator, is tamram, or copper. Here therefore dyas 
cannot be meant for copper, and was probably meant for 
iron. 

There is a very difficult passage on metals in the Vayasancyi- 
/Sbrnhita XVIII, 13. "We find there the following list of six 
metals: hirawyam, dyaA, ^yamdm, lohdm, sfsam, and 
trdpu. The commentator takes hira?iya for gold, but he 
suggests that it may mean both gold and silver. He explains 
dyas by lob am, by which he can only mean kon®. Then 

^ Lead is used here, not exactly as money, but as an article for which 
par is rut, an intoxicating liquor, is to be exchanged, when it would 
not he lawful to buy it with either gold or ay as. And a similar 
thought is expressed in V^lyasaneyi-Samhita XIX, 80, where it is said 
that certain gods weave a sacrifice with sis a, lead, and Urwasfitra, 
wool-threads, because the grass and other things requisite for it (Kdty. 
SUtra, XIV, 1, 14) had been acquired in exchange for slsa, lead, and 
wool, and threads (KHy. Sdtra, XIX, i, 19). 

* Loha in lohamaya is explained by Roth as made of copper or iron. 
In the ^atapatha-Brahmana, where we find the three words, hiran- 
maya, lohamaya, and dyasa in juxtaposition, lohamaya would 
mean made of copper, if we could he quite certain that dyas a means 
made of iron.* . 
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follows .yydmim, W'liich he explains hy tamralohain, i. e. 
copper, adding, however, that it may also mean brass, silver, 
or gold. Lastly comes loham, which the commentator explains 
by kalayasa, that is, iron again. Hei'e the commentator 
can hardly be nght, as we should have iron twice. Professor 
Schrader has attempted a different explanation, but his inter¬ 
pretation of 1 oh 4 m by copper, and dy as by brass is purely con¬ 
jectural. I feel by no means certain of my own interpretation 
as given in the following list. All I wish to conclude from it 
is that even at the time of the/Shtapatha-Brahmawa ^yas was 
I by no means the recognised name for iron and for iron only. 



Comm. 

Bolnader. 

M. M. 

Hltawyam 

Gold, etc. 

Gold 

Gold. 

Ayas 

Loham, iron 

Brass (Erz) 

(?)• 

Sydmiim 

TamraloLam, copper 

Iron 

Copper. 

Lohdm 

Kaiayasiim, iron 

Copper 

Iron, 

Sfaam 

Lead 

Lead 

Lead. 

Trdpu 

Tin 

Tin 

Tin. 

In later Sanskrit eight metals are 

distinguished; 

Suvarr^Uj 


,v rayata, silver; tamra, cbpper; riri, wMte brass; 

l^y kawsya*, brass; trapu, tin; aisa, lead; dhivara, 

iron’*. 

If now we return to the principal and most important 
question, wdiether in the Big-veda there are any i>ass«ges 
where ^yas can mean iron only and nothing else, what we 
ought to do is to examine every passage in which 6yas occurs 
by itself, instead of saying, as Roth does, ' Erz, Metal ins- 
besondere Eisen.* 

Ilv. lY, 2, 17, dyaA nfi devaA ^aniina dh^niantaA, means 
that the gods made all creatures, as if blowing, i. e. melting 
metal, not necessarily iron. 

Bv. VI, 3, 5, ^d«ita fiyamh n^ dharam, i. e. he 

sharpened the light, like the edge of metal 

^ Made of trapti,tin,and tamra, copper; see Rig-veda-prati^. p. Lxii. 
^ Hema/canilra, 1039, 





The same expression occurs VI, 47, 10, Z;o(ldya dhiyam, 
^CyasaA nd dhdr^m, rouse and sharpen the mind, like the edge 
of metal. Hero no doubt iron, or even steel, would to us 
seem a most appropriate rendering. Still when the ques¬ 
tion is whether the poets of the Kig-veda distinguished 
between metal in general and copper, or iron in particular, 
those passages are again of no avail. 

Rv. I, 57, 3. Here ayase is not a dative of ay as, as 
Roth supposes, but the infinitive of the verb i, to go ; see 
Kulm^s ‘ Zeitschrift,' xii. p. 342. 

Rv. I, 163,. 9, hirayiyamngaA dya^ asya pdfdaA, i. e. 
gcjden-horued, his feet are metal. Here we have only the 
common distinction and opposition between hira^ya, gold, 
and ay a A, some kind of metal, of which we know nothing 
hut that it is not gold. It may be copper, or iron, but 
there is nothing to enable us to prove that it was iron, and 
not copper. 

The Vedic poets are very fond of contrasting hirawya 
and ayas, e. g. 

Rv. I, 88, 5, hiraTiya^akran Sya/idamsh^ran, the Maruts 
with golden chariots, like boars with metal tusks, i. e. with 
strong tusks 

Rv. V, 62, 7, hirawyanirnik, dya^ asya sth&ia, adorned 
with gold, its pillar was iron. 

Rv.V, 62,8, hira^iyardpam ushasa^ vydshfau, dya/isthdnam 
udita suryasya, you mount the chariot (throne) which is 
gold-coloured at the dawning of the dawn, but has metal 
poles at the setting of the sun. Here, no doubt, if it is the 
intention of the poet to contrast the colour of the morning 
with that of the evening, we should imagine that aya/i-sthdna, 
with metal poles, was used to indicate the dark colour of the 
metal, particularly if we consider that in India there is little 
twilight, and sunset is followed by immediate darkness. Still 

^ Even hirawyadamsh^ra, golden-tusked, is explained by abhagna- 
dawsh^ra, witbj unbreakable tusks, iCi^and. Up. IV, 3, 7. 
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other explanations are possible; and the contrast between 
, the colours of gold and copper would be equally appropriate, 
particularly in the North of Indian 

We have thus seen tliat the passages brought forward by 
Eoth from the Big-veda do not prove that dyaA in the 
oldest hymns meant more than metal. 

There are other passages in the Rig-veda, not quoted by 
Both, in which dyas occurs, but again without any clear proof 
that it meant iron, 

75; i5> y^syii^ dya^ mukham, the arrow, the mouth, 
i. e. the point of which is metal; just as in the Mahabharata, 
AS'antip. 262, ver. 46, the plough is called kdsh^/iam ayoma- 
kham, the pole with a metat mouth . Here, as in other 
cases, iron would give a welcome meaning, but as we know 
that arrows had points made of other metal besides iron, 
this passage again fails us, if we wish to prove that ayas 
in the Eig-veda must have meant iron. 

The same applies to many compounds, such as dyas-agra, 
metal-pointed (arrow), Bv. X, 99, 6 ; dya/i-apash^i, with metal 
claws (hawk), Rv. X, 99, 8; dya/i-damsh^ra, with metal tusks 
^ (Agni, or boars), Bv. I, 88, 5; dya/i-hanu, with metal jaws 
(Savitn), Rv. VI, 71,4; dya 7 ^- 6 ipra, with metalja^ (^^bhlls), 
Rv. IV, 37, 4; dyaA-sirshan, with a metal Bead or helmet 
(data), Ev. VTII, loi, 3. In some of these cases dyas may 
have been used simply to imjgly strength; in others, where it 
is clearly metal, we have to conless our ignorance as to which 
metal was meant. Vessels are called dya/i-hata, Ev. IX, 

I, 2 ; 80, 2, i. e. fetruck, hammered out of metal, pots made 
of metal, also ayasmdya, Ev. V, 30, 15; but nowhere is 
there any clear indication to tell us whether the metal was 
copper, iron, or brass. 

All therefore we are justified in stating positively is, that 
at the time of the Eig-veda, besides silver and gold, a third 
metal was known and named dyas; but whether that name 
For a different explanation see Schrader, 1 . o. p. 263. 




THE THIRD METAL, COPPER OR IRON. 



^''referred to either copper or iron, or to metal in general, there 
. is no evidence to show. I think wo might venture to assert 
the same with regard to tlie period which preceded the Aryan 
Separation, though no doubt the evidence on which we here 
rely has been questioned by very competent judges. 

The result of all this may seem to some of my readers very 
disappointing, but such disappointments are extremely useful, 
if they teach us that we can never be too careful, never too 
minutely accurate, never, if you like, too pedantic in our lin¬ 
guistic researches. It may seem to make hut little difference 
whether we say that dyas must have meant iron in the Kig- 
veda, or whether we say that it may have meant iron; but in 
the controversy which has lately stirred the British Association 
at Manchester, and has found an echo even in the columns of 
the TimeSf we have seen what important issues depend on a 
simple may or must It is sometimes supposed that in 
addressing a popular audience extreme accuracy and precision 
of language are hardly necessary. To me, on the contmry, 
it has always seemed that the commonest honesty requires us 



to be even more careful and conscientious in statements 


addressed to a popular audience than in communications \ 
sent to learned societies. The latter can defend themselves, 
the former cannot, and nothing is so difficult to stop than a 
vulgar error which has once taken possession of the public 

at large. ’ 

Truth is as sacred in science as it is anywhere else, and , 
to represent the uncertain as certain, and the plausible as true, ' 

is as reprehensible where a mere various reading is concerned 
as it would he where life and honour are at stake. A 
scholar’s work is not idle amusement, nor is its highest 
object either gain or fame. Just as the builders of the 
ancient pyramids when in the sweat of their brow they had 
placed a block of granite at the rightest angle, delighted in 
feeling that the work was done and done for ever, the true 
scholar also, thinks nothing of himself, nothing of what he 
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^liiiaself is doing, or what he himself has done, he only thinks 
of the work that is done, and well done, and done for ever. 

We are trustees of the greatest treasures which the human 
race has accumulated by centuries of toil and travail, and it 
is our duty to keep these treasures safe, and to augment them, 
if W0 can, by hard and honest work. Whoever is without 
this sense of responsibility, without this consciousness of the 
high dignity of a scholar’s calling, does not belong to our 
brotherhood. Let the world call us pedants by all means— 
how to glory in our shame. 
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a in Sanskrit, 96. 

6 f coalescence of, in Sanskrit, 
94 , 95 * 

S, 6 series, 97. 

Abbozzi, 56. 

Ablaut, 96 n, 

— changes of, 97, 98. 

Abstract nouns, xi. 

Acacia Arabica in the Indus Valley, 
204, 

Actu, 18. 

Actually, acth, 18, 59. 

Adumbratio, 56. 

Aedi-tumus, 67. 

Aep, aerarins, 67. 

— copper, 252 n. 

Aestimare, 66, 67. 

Ag, from a^, 132 n. 

Agni, 188. 

Agriologists, xviii. 

Agriology, xvii. 

AOTiyA, II. 

Aliana, 189. 

Aid-tumo, '66. 

Alykri^affa, 15 . 

Airyanem vae^anli, 153. 

Aisa, goddess, 10, 11. 

Aisos, 66. 

Aiz, A.S. kr, 352 n. 

Alder, 126. 

Alphabet, 50. 

— Phenician invention, 50. 

Amnta, 189. 

Amusing subject, 57* 

Anguilla, anguis, 133. 

Anguis, 118. 

Animals with common Aryan names, 

loi, 

— wild and tame in Vedic and 

Epic times, xxih. 

Animus, anima, 37. 

Anlage, 146. 


Anvil, 179. 

Appendere, 68. 

Appendix, 68. 

Apprehend, 26. 

My to stir, 134, 150. 

Arad^r, Welsh, plough, 142. 

MG, 256. 

Arianism, 43, 45. 

Aristotle on the origin of thinking 
and remembeidng, 34. 

.dFtksha, 189. 

Arm, 184. 

Arrow, 180. 

Ars, par excellence, 135, 

Arya, 150. 

Aryan ancestors, 48. 

— animal names, 100, loi. 

— civilisation, 128; M. M. Essay 

on, 139. 

— family, 3; two great branches 

of, 85, 87 ; granunatioal articu¬ 
lation common to the whole, 
149. 

— home, 199, 207 ; Germany, Lit- 

uania or Scandinavia, 199. 

— language not race, 90. 

— languages, 80. 

— man, the, xvii. 

— names, common, 138. 

— period, xvii, xviii. 

— Proto, 81. 

— race, what is it, 88, 89; cradle 

of the, 90; in Asia, 93; in 
Scandinavia, 94 ; in Lituania, 
93; two branches, 138. 

— separations, 49, 84-85; words 

previous to, 145. 

— stone weapons, xxiv. 

— words, common, 136, 143. 

— and Semitic common names, 111. 
Aryas, Asiatic home of the, 93, 

100, 104. 



Aryas, German, 105. 

— Swiss, 106-127. 

— Scandinavian, 107-127. 

— Danubian, 107. 

— Rasaian, 108-127, 

— ancient home of the, 122, 127. 

— words in common to both great 

branches, 123. 

— faima and flora of, 126, 127. 

— meaning of, 120^245. 

— primitive, xvi. —^— 

AS, 37. 

Y* to breathe, 30. 

A ses riaques, perils, et fortune, 8. 
Ash, 126-176. 

Asia, earliest centre of civilised life, 

* . 

Asiatic home of the Aryaa, 93, loo, 
n6, 117, 127. 

Asinus, 112. 

A^man, 190. 

Asoka, inscription of, 83. 

Asp, T26. 

Aspiration in Sanskrit and Greek, 
140. 

Assibilation of Palato-guttural8,i39. 
A,yu, tl/fiJs, 6c-iu8, 37. 

Atom, 58. 

Augurari, 67. 

Ausfiihren, 146. 

Auspicari, 67. 

Autumari, 67. 

Autumn, 178. 

Au-tumus, 67. 

Avoirdupois, 70. 

Ayaiih, Zend, 352. 

Ayas, 142. 

Ayas, may mean copper, 260. 

— iron, 252, 260. 

— means only a third metal, 364. 

— need not mean iron, 252, 253, 

260, 261, 262. 

— the third metal, 357. 

~ metal in general, 238 n. 
Ayurveda, 224, 225, 233. 

Babylonia, Semitic people of, and 
the Aiyas, 115. 

Badger, jackal, 102 m. 

Bague, 77. 


Balance, the, 64, 71. 
Balto-Slavonic, 98. 

Baptiser, batiser, 52. 

Bask, 3. 

Baugr, Iceland, ring, money, 77, 78 
Beam, 168. 

Bej^r, 163. 

— Aryan, names for, 102, 103. 
Beaver, 126. 

Bed, 167. 

Beech, 126, 151, 201, 203. 

—: bnche, 103, i ro. 

— and oak, 173. 

Begreifen, 25. 

Benfey on the home of the Aryas, 
104. 

BHAR, XX, 

Bhartar, husband, xix- 
Bhratar, xix, xx. 

Bhrigu, 190. 

BH Cl, fui, to grow, 20. 

Bibliotheca, 53, 

Biography, each word has its, 5. 
Birch, 103-173. 

— where found, 104 n. 

— Sir G. Bird wood on the, 104 n. 
-"Y glutinous, 203. 

Birch bark, 103. 

Birch worts, 104. 

Birds, 165. 

Birdwood, Sir G., on the birch, 
104 n. 

Blackstone, on the origin of parson, 
40 - 

Blood, continuity of, 88. 

— and language, not connected, 108. 
Body, 183. 

Bone, 169-183. 

Booke of the Duchesse, 50. 

Books, first traces of, in India, 83. 
Bowstring, 180. 

Brass, 263. 

Bridge, 150. 

Bronze age, 254. 

Brother, 157. 

Brother-in-law, 158. 

Brow, 185. 

Bdgan, A.S., to bend, bucgian to 
buy* 78. 

Bull, 161. 
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Bull, Aryan name for, 113. 
Buy and sell, 74 - 
— to, 76. 


Cadmus, 50. 

Caduceus, 143. 

Calf, 161. 

Camel, Bactrian, the animal of 
Western Turkistan, 306. 

Can, know, 22. 

Cantuarii, no. 

CaptivuB, 7 ^’ 

Carpenter, 168. 

Cases, 55. 

in Sanskrit, 55. 

Caste, 247. 

Cat, wild, 126. 

Cattle, 160. 

Caupo, o6pa, 73. 

Caupores, 73. ^ 

Celtic and Latin, 86. 

Chalybes, 357. 

Chance, 6. 

Xap«T, 13. 

— fors, fortis, from same root, 13. 
Charites, the, 13. 

Xapoin), 15. 

Charta, 53. 

— words derived from, 54. 

Chardz, gold, 113 . 

Chec, 49. 

Check, 49. 

— mate, 50. 

Checkered, 50. 

Cheque, 49. 

Chess, 49. 

Chisel, 220 n. 

Chrysos, a Semitic word, 112. 
Chuning and G^anaka, xxiii. 

Cicero, 38. 

Classification of languages, 2. 
Clement, 43. 

Cogito, 25. 

Colebrooke, list of Aryan names, 
128. 

Comparative philology, 4. 
Comparative Mythology, M. M. 

Essay on, 129. 

Compendere, 68. 



Compendious, 69. 

Compensare, 69. 

Compihgne, 69. 

Comprehend, 26. 

Concepts expressed by different lan¬ 
guages in the same manner, 
146. 

Concipere, 25. 

Concordia, 9. 

Conjux, conjttgis, 37. 

Consider, to, 29. 

Consonants, system of, in Sanskrit, 

97 - , . 

Contemplari, 29. 

Cook,to, 168. 

Copper, Finnish name for, 257. 

—' age, 253, 

— not fit for weapons, 255. 

— alone known to the united 

Aryaa, 255. 

— is it the third metal 1257. 

Com, 176, 177. ^ , 

Country, changes m the UraJo- 

Caspian region, 207. 

Cousin on ‘ je ’ and < 6tre,’ 19. 
Co*uterinus, xxi. 

Cow, 161. 

Crane, 119, 126, 166. 

Crawford, J., history of the Indian 
Archipelago, 128. 

Cromlechs, 249. 

Cuckoo, 165. 

Cunctator, cunctari, ^ank, hugjan, 

Cunnan, to know, 22. 

Curtius, G-., 19-21. 

Curtius, and his three roots, 19, 32. 
Custom, 182. 

Cut, to, 170. 


D, in poids, 70. 

DAEVA, demon, 147. 

AdKpv and lacruma, 52. 

Date palm, 200-204. 

Daughter, 150, 157. 
Daughter-in-law, 158. 

Dawn, the firstborn of the gods, II- 
Dea quae fert, 9. 

DecandoUe’s zone, aoo. 
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idents, *ji. 
jpenser, 67. 

Depigmentation, 108. 

Deva, bnght, 147, 188. 

Devjir, from Div, xxii. 

Dialects, work to be done in, xxv. 
Dicax and dlco, 36. 

Dieu V0U8 preserve de mal et de 
fortune, 6. 

. Differences between Greek and 
Latin, 141. 

Dipbtbera, 52. 

A<^€/>dAo(0os, 52. 

Difl, the preposition, 67. 

Dispendere, 67. 

Dispensation, 70. 

Dispensatrix, language a good, 69. 

, Dog, 163. 

names for, in Aryan languages, 
100, 

Doit, loi-ioa. 

Donkey and mule, 151. 

Door, 167. 

Dragon, 118. 

Dramatis personae, 39. 

Dress, to, 172. 

Duck, 165. 

DUH, to milk, 150. 

Duhitar, xix. 

Aiiva/^<y, 18, 

Dttx, dbcis and dftco, 36. 

Dyavri, 191. 

Dye, to, 171. 

Dyu, Dyaus, 121, 188. 

East to West, ethnic movements, 
209. 

Eel, anguilla, 118-123, 123 n, 126. 
Effero, 146. 

Eft, for heft, 74. 

origin of the Phenician 
alphabet, 51. 

Eichhoff, Parallfele des langues de 
TEurope et de I’lnde, 128. 
Eiland, einland, 70. 

Elm, 126. 

'KfxTrupta, 22. 

*Ev€py€l<}, 18. 

Enhypostata, 44. 

^EipiarrjfiL, to stop, 26. 




*E7r<(rT37/U7, 22, 26. 

Epiatula, 53. 

Equatorial zone, 200. 

Equivocal, 60, 

Equivoque, 60. 

Ergreifen, to grip, 25. 

Eschac, 49. 

Eschecs, 49. 

Essai, 30. 

Essay, 30. 

Essence and substance, difference 
between, 43. 

Essentia, 43. 

Essere for esse, 19. 

Eathonian, 3. 

Ethnology and Philology quite sepa¬ 
rate, 245. 

Ethnology, science of, 243-244. 
Ethnological terminology,. 244. 

Etre, 19, 20. 

.Etruscan, 3. 

Ex dwindles to s, 68, 

Exactus from exigere, 39. 

Exchequer, 49, 50. 

Expend, expenses, expensive, 67, 
Exploded error, 29. 

Eye, 186. 

F and b, change of, 73 n. 

Fagiis, 102 110. 

Family, 160. 

Faras, Paras, 132 la. 

Father, xvi, 156. 

Father-in-law, 157. 

Fee, 75. 

Fera, loi. 

Fer-onia, or J uno Virgo, n. 

Fetish, 250. 

Fick, 155, 

Fick’s Vergleichendes Wbrterbuch, 

131- 

Fides, 9. 

Fldes and fidus, 36. 

Field, 135. 

Finnish, 3. 

Fir, 126. 

— and oak, 173. 

Fish, no common Aryan name for, 
117. 







Eastern and North- 
Western names for, 123. 

— sorts of, in the kitchenmiddens, 

124. 

Max, 151,174. 

Fdrstemann, on animal names, 131. 
Foot, 183. 

For?, from OHiR, 15. 

Fors Foi*tuna, 7. 

•I— from ferre, to bring, 8. 

— a goddess, 9. 

— Italian deity, 10. 

— Primogenia, 1 o. 

— the first-born, 11. 

— the bright dawn, 14. 

— not Hors, 13. 

— from root HiR or GH^B, 12. 
Fortuna, a goddess, 7-9. 

— riches, chance, 7. 

>— a storm, 8. 

1— treasure trove, 9, 

— sanctuary of, at Praeneste, 10. 

— same as Ushas, the Dawn, ii. 

— temples to, 11. 

Fortuna hujusce diei, 11. 

Fortuna Virgo, ii. 

Fortunal, used by Rabelais for 
storm, 8. 

Fortune, 5. 

Fortunoso, 8. 

Fofetia, hostia, 14. 

Fox, 126. 

Fravauhrt, Gothic, sin, 146. 

Frey, friar, xxi. 

Fui, 20. 


Gajst, Swedish, a sharp wind, 28. 
GAN, meaning of, 22.^ 

Ganaka, chuning, xxiii. 
Gandharva, 147 - 
Gas, 28. 

Gavius Bassus, 34. 

Geisa, Icelandic, to rage, 28. 
Geist, 27, 28. 

Gellius, 34. 

Genus, 58. 

Germ, 18. 

German and Celtic, 86. 

Germane-Slavonic, 139. 


Geimany, the home of the Aryas, 

io 5 > 154- 

Geysir, 28. 

GH^, derivatives of, 12. 

Gharma — foimus, 14. 

Ghost, A.S. giist, 27, 28. 

Gill, Rev. W.\y^., 8i. 

Gist, foam ; jest, yeast, 28. 

GNA, to know, 19, 22. 

from GAN, 23. 

Tvwai^f 24. 

Goat, 132, 162, 

Gobi, desert of, 202. 

Godhead, one substance in the, 42. 

— one essence, three substances in 

the, 43. 

Gold, 151, 180. 

— names for, II2, 113. 

— Greek name for, 255. 

— Roman name for, 255. 

— Celtic name for, 256. 

— Prussian name for, 256. 

— and silver known to • united 

Aryas, 355; in Japan, 256. 
Goose, 165. 

Gothic, 97-99* 

Gotra and kula, 248. 

Govern, to steer, 39. 

Gown, 76. 

Grammar, 54. 

— learned from the Greeks, 55. 

— growth of, 149. 

Grammatical articulation common 

to the whole Aryan family, 
149. 

Grammaticus, 53. 

Granddaughter, 159. 

Grandson, 159. 

Grapes, known to P^aini, 231 ». 
Graphium, 53. 

Gratus, 12. 

Greco-Italic, 139. 

Greek and Sanskrit, 86. 

Greek influence, 42-56. 

— earliest inscriptions and books, 

84. 

— age of, 84. 

— name for gold, 255 ; for silver, 

356. 

Grimm^s Deutsche Sprache, 129. 





Husband, 158. 
Hypostasis, 42, 43, 44. 


nmm’s Law, 12S n. 
Gu»a, 36. 
Gymnasium, 53. 


H and F vary in Latin, 13. 

Habbe, A. S. habban, 73. 

Haft, prison, 74. 

Handhabe, 74. 

Haoma, Persian nanio for Soma, 

335- 

HAR, 256. 

Hare, 145, 164. 

Harit, 192. 

— horses of the sun, 13. 

Hart, 136. 

Head, 183. 

Heal, to, 172. 

Heart, 186. 

— and brain, 38. 

Heave, hove, 73. 

Heaven, 74. 

Heavy, 74. 

Heben, hob, 73. 

Hebrew, 3. 

Hedgehog-, 126. 

Hefen, heaven, 74. 

’ HyeiffOaij 30. 

Hehn’s Culturpflanzen und Haus- 
thiere, 131,155. 

Heifer, 161. 

Hemp, 174, 

’‘Hwap, the liver, 28. 

Hermano, xxi. 

Hip, 184. 

Hobel, a plane, 74. 

6 y€ or 566, 30, 

Hommel, Dr., Die Arier und 
Semiten, ill. 

Homonyma, 59. 

Homonyms, 60. 

Honey, 169. 

Honor, 9. 

Hops, 235. 

Horse, 119, 120, 126, 133, 163. 
Hostis, fostis, 14. 

House, 166, 

HClm or Hdma, 236, 241. 

Hungarian, 3. 

*TnoKa/ji€Poyj 57. 

'TvoffTao'ty, 43. 


Ice, 103, 178. 

Id, Ida, 192. 

Impendere, 68. 

Impending, 71. 

Imponderable substances, 70. 
Independence, 71. 

India, invaders of, 245, 246. 

— populations of, 245. 

Individual, 58. 

Indo-Greek civilisation, 144. 
Iiido-Kelts,. 1 38 n. 

Indra, 147. 

Instance, 56. 

Intelligo, 25. 

Intermarriages, 246. 

*X 6 ^ct)pos, 21. 

Irish, O’Curry s Manners and Cus¬ 
toms of Ancient, 75 n. 

Iron, 130 w, 142, 143. 

— age, 253. 

— high value of, in Homer, 260. 

— in Greece, 254. 

— primitive working of, 254. 

Iron and copper distinguished by 
Greeks, 259; near Lake Nyassa, 
254. 

ISH, 66. 

Jade, 209. 

— where found in Europe, 209, 

211, 213, 316. 

— comes only from Asia, 210, 212, 

216. 

— brought by Aryan wanderers, 

210, 217. 

— unknown to Egyptians, 2ti. 

— not used by Homans and Greeks, 

211. 

— only recently used in India, 213. 

— Mexicans use jadite, 214, 

— Polynesian, 214. 

— names for, 217, 218. 

— value of, for work, 220. 

— mysterious properties of, 221. 

Je, ego, 20. 

J e, dtre, Cousin on, 19. 







Jesan, O.H.G., to ferment, 28, 

Juno Virgo or Fer-onia, ii. 

Justi, on lingmsiio palaeontology, 

131- 

Jia, particle, 149. 

KAP or KAMP, 72. 

Kapi, ape, 72. 

K 4 raka, oases, 55. 

KapSm, heart, 28. 

K^SH, 135. 

— to draw, to plough, 150. 

XARV, 134. 

Kaupdn, Gothic, 73. 

Khallna - 132, 

King, 181, 182. 

Kitchenmiddens, 119-124. 

Knead, to, 172. 

Knowledge, 187. 

Kwirrjf 74. 

Kuhn, Geschichte der indoger- 
uianischen Volker, 128. 
on linguistic palaeontology, 129. 
Kupiti, Old Slavonic, 73 * 

Kvtttw, to bend, 29. 

Lahio-gutturals, 139. 

Laoustrian dwellings, 119. 
hatJirrpo<pa’f)%i 15. 

Language, a palimpsest, xxvii. 
Language of Paradise, 106. 

— two kinds of change in, 82. 
Languages, classification of, a, 
Langue d’oil, 6. 

Lapponian, 3. 

Latin and Greek, 86. 

Latino-Celtic, 139. 

Law, 182. 

Lead, how used, 261. 

Linguistic palaeontology, reaction 
against, 129-131. 

Linnaeus’ zone, 200. 

Lino as origin of littera, 51. 

Lion in the Kig-veda, 207 

— Greek and Hebrew names for, 

Litera, littera, onginof, 51. 

— from diphthera, 52. 

Literae, letters^s i. 


Lituanian, 98, 99. 

— vowel system, 97 n, 
dual in, 99. 

Lord, 181, 

Lynx, r 26. 

Macrocollum, 53. 

Magnae personae, 39. 

Malice prepense^ 69. 

Maltese, 3. 

MAN, to think, 19, 32, 23. 

— to remain, 24. 

Mana, Accadian, 115. 

Manas, mens, 23. 

Mancipium, 72. 

Maneo froni man, 23. 

Mangaia, dialects in Island of, 8t. 
Mangaian legends, xxv. 

Manna plant, 204. 

Manoj^ava, quick like thought, 23, 
•Manu, 193. 

Maple, 136. 

MAI, 21, 134. 

MAID and MAL, 151. 

Mare, 117, 123. 

MAtG, to stroke, to milk, 150. 
Marrow, 183. 

Marten, 126. 

Marut, 193. 

Mas, 193. 

MatS.-pitarau, xix. 

M^tar, xix. 

* Mate,’ dead! 50. 

Mater Matuta, ii. 

Matrix, copper, 57. 

Mauvais sujet, 58. 

Max Muller, Comparative Mytho¬ 
logy, Essay on, 139. 

— Essay on Aryan Civilisation, 129. 
May and must, 265. 

Meat, 169. 

Mediterranean, 202. 

Memoria, 21. 

Memory, how first expressed, 25, 

Me VOS, mind, 23. 

Mcvcy, I remain, 33. 

M^ptfiva, 21. 

M^pfjLdipcHf 21 . 

Metal, the third, 181. 
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Metals, four among the Aryas, 358. 

— six known, 261. 

— eight in later Sanskrit, 262. 
Metrocratic stage, xvii. 

Mill, 151, 177, 179, 

Mills, 133. 

Mina, 115. 

Mind, iSjT. 

Mira, Sk., sea, 109. 

MNA, a form of MAN, 23. 

Murjfjiri, memory, 33. 

Moira, goddess, 10, ii. 

Movrjy 34. 

Mother, 156. 

Mother-in-law, 158. 

Mouse, 164. 

Mouth, 185. 

MundaorKolarian dialects, 346,347. 

N, in Greek and Latin, 141. 

N 4 gas, 251. 

Nak, 193. 

Nandana, xxii. 
l^MTj xiv n, 

Nehmen, wahmehmen, 35. 

Nepos, nepotism, 40. 

Nirengi, the purifying liquid, 337. 
Noird's view of roots, 32. 
Nominative case, 55. 

Normans, language of the, 6. 

Nose, 185. 

Nouns, abstract, changed into god¬ 
desses, 9. 

Nus n’a fortune d’or, se il n’est 
rois, 8. 

Nyavtt, 193. 


Oak, 126, 200, 202, 303. 

in Icelandic, 358. 

Oar, 135. 

Objective, 58. 

Oblinere, 52. 

Obllterare, 53. 

Omophagy, xvm 
‘'Om, aton, 112. 

Ore, 253 «. 

Orient^ region of animals, 205. 
Origen, 43. 

Orphan, 160. 

Orthographia, 53. 
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Otter, 126-164. 

Ovpav 6 s, 146. ^ 

Overlay 44. 

Oven, 179, 

Owl, 166, 

Ox, i6r. 

Oyster, urarisch, 134. 

P,^ aspirations of, after a, 63. 

PA, root, xvi. 

Pa, ma, xviii, xix, 

Palaearctic region of animals, 205. 
Palatals in Sanskrit and Zend only. 

84-96. 

Pallor, 9. 

Pamir Steppe, 201. 

Panjah, South-Eastern Aryas at 
^ the, 153. 

Paper, 53. 

Papyrus, 53. 

Paradise, language of, io6. 

Parson, 40. 

Parvata, 353. 

Pa^u, cattle, xxiii. 

P^vana, 194. 

Pavor, 9. 

Pay, to, 79. 

Pecunia, 75. 

Pedagogue, 53. 

Pence, penny, 102. 

PEND, the root, 69. 

Pendere, 63-65, 70. 

Pendo, 63, 64, 67. 

Pendulum, 71. 

Penka, Dr., on Aryan life, 105, 
107-109. 

— on the home of the Semites, i ii w, 

— on o3r8ters, 124, 

Pensare, 65, 69, 70. 

Pense, il, 62. 

Penser, 29. 

Pension, 09-71. 

Pensive, 70. 

Pensum, 65. 

Penthouse, 68. 

Perceive, to, 188. 

Percept and concept, 35. 

Percipere, 35. 

Percontari from contus, 29. 
Perpendere, 69. 
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Persephone, 36, 

Persolla, 34. 

Person, 

PersOna, 35, 37, 39, 43. 

Persona, a mask, 33. 

— in ecclesiastical language, 40. 

— right meaning, 41. 

— two meanings, 46. 

Personal being, 45. 

Personare, 34. 

Personating, 39. 

Personatus, 38. 

Persons, 45. 

Persilnus, 35, 37. 

<^a€vpd, 15 . 

4*7jy6s, 103 tiy no. 

Phenicians invent alphabetic writ* 

.in?. 50* 

Philology and ethnology quite 
separate, 245. 

•PpdrTjp, 137. 

midrif, 38. 

20. 

Pictet, Les origines Indo-euro- 
peennes, 130. 

Pine, Weymouth, 203. 

Piscis, 133. 

PISH, 134. 

Pitar, xix, 

PlSciclus and placare, 37. 

Plat, to, 170. 

Platting, weaving, 135. 

Plautus, 34. 

Plough, 135 n. 

Plough, to, 174, 175. 

Ploughing, 135. 

Poesche, Hie Arier, 107. 

Poison, 172. 

Polynesian names, common, laS. 
Polyonyina, 59. 

Population, rate of increase, 90. 
Potentia, 18, 

Potentially, 58. 

Pott’s articles in Kuhns Zeit- 
schrift, 131. 

Pound, 69. 

Pound, to, 173. 

Pronunciation, coincidences in, 139, 
140. 


Propensities, 71. 

Prosdpa, the three persons, 41. 
Prosdpina and persona, 36 ; differ¬ 
ent meanings of, 43. 
npScrojTTou, 33, 44, 

Proto-Latin speech, 81. 

^vxnt spirit, breath, 38. 

Pudicitia, 9. 

Punch, iron,^57. 

Punish, to, 183. 

Quail, 126, 165. 

Queen, 181. 

Quits, 79. 

Havant, name for lion, 113. 

Raven, 165. 

Razor, 145, 180. 

Recollection, 25, 

Recompense, 70. 

Reed, 174. 

Re-min-iscor, 23. 

Repeiidere, 69. 

Riding, mention ofj in the Veda, 
116, 

Bight, 182. 

Ring, 77. 

Rivers, names for, in Veda and 
A vesta, 152. 

Road, 167. 

Roast, to, 169. 

Roe, 126. 

Roman names for gold and silver, 

255. 256. 

‘Root of all existence,’ Mangaia, 

XXV, XX vi. 

Roots, xii, xiii. 

— are predicative, x, 

— ultimate, xiii. 

— what they express, 33. 

Roscius Gallus, 33. 

Row, to, 135. 

Rudder, 135, 168. 

S in ‘ island,’ 70. 

— before P, 63. 

— in Greek and Latin, 141. 
Sabellius, 43. 

Sagacity, 30.^ 

Sagax from so^e, 30. 

T a ^ 







SAK, SXKSH, 33 . 
fc>alt, 74,109. 
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Semites, home of the, ill, iii n. 
Semitic family, 3. 


Sanskrit roots, xiii n> 

<■— age of, 83, 84, 97. 
and Pral^it, 83. 

— and Zend, 85; words common to, 

147 ; 148. 

^ — most primitive of Aryan lan¬ 
guages, 94. 

—~ consonants in, 97. 

— words from Semitic sources, 114. 

— derived from Scandinavian, 121. 
Saramft, 195. 

Sarff, Welsh, 142. 

Sarpils, serpens, 118. 

Scaccarium, 50. 

Scacco, 49. 

Scales, 71. 

Scaliger, 35. 

Scandinavia, the home of the Aryas, 

154. 

Schach, 49. 

Scheda, Zettel, words from, 54. 
Schleicher, article in Hildebrand’s 
Jahrbiicher, 131. 4 

Schola, for otium, 53, 

ISxoA^J, schola, 53. 

School, scholar, 53. 

— Tarawa, 248. 

Schooling, 53. 

Schrader, Dr., on the home of the 
Aryas, 105. 

•— on iron, 130 n. 

— vivacity and imagination of, 155. 
Science of Language, M. M.’s Lec¬ 
tures on, 4. 

^Scraper, kshurd, ^vp 6 s, 144. 

Sea, 152. 

— j^yan name for, and salt, 109. 

-— no common Aryan name for, 

117-123- 

—-common name for, in North- 
Western branch, 123. 

Seal, 126. 

Sed, milch cow, 75. 

Seek, Gothic sokian, 30. 

'Xfiw, I shake, 27. 

Self, the true, 46. 

Sell, to, 76. 

Sellan, A.S. from salt, 75, 76. 


— roots, XV. 

Seneca, 38. 

Sensible idea, 19. 

Serpens, 142. 

Serpent, 164. 

Serpents, common xVryan names for, 
118. 

Settlement, 167. 

Seven rivej-s, the, 153. 

Sew, to, 171. 

Shaft, 179. 

Shah, 49. 

Sheep, 162. 

■ — age of, 106 ». 

Shepherd, 161, 

Ship. 168. 

SHtj, prerawe, 27. 

Silver, 151, 181. 

— Afghan, Celtic and Teutonic 

names for, 256. 

Sin, 182. 

Sister, 157. 

Sister-in-law, 158. 

Skeat's Etymological DictionaiT, 
6 S n. 

Skin, bark, 170. 

Slavonic, and German, 86. 

—^ before Lituanian, 98 n. 

SMAK, to remembm*, 19, 21. 

Snake, 125. 

Snow, 103, ryS. 

Sold, German, 70. 

Soldier, 70. 

Soma, 151. 
vine, 241. 

— or Burner in Romany, 235. 

—^ as found in Persia, 236. 

— same as Hhm, 338. 

— true habitat of, 222, 234, 331, 

— sacrifices, 222. 

— description of, 324, 227. 

— of later times, 226. 

— the Sarcostcmma, 229, 240. 

— vine used for, 232. 

— and otvos, 233. 

— a divine name, 234. 

— may be hops, 235. 

Son, 136, 157. 
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Sftpor and sdpio, 37. 

Sorella, sxi. 

Soul, saivala, saivs, 27. 
Soutli-Eastern and North-Western 
Aryas, words used by, 15o> 151. 
South-Eastem Aryan language, 15 3. 
Sow, to, 175. 

Spandaie, 62,63. 

Spas and pas, 63. 

'pecies, 58. 

Ipence, 68; 

?penoer, the name, 68. 

Speiidere, 68. 
pending, 67. 

Spendthrift, 67. 

Spes, 9. 

63. 

:S(f)aub, 63. 

Spin, to, 171. 

Spirit, 27. 

Spring, 177. 

Squirrel, 126, 

St. Jerome’s letter to Pope Damasus, 
43 - 

Stare, 19. 

Starling, 126. 

Statera, balance, 64, 71. 

Stathinos, balance, 71* 

Stipendium, stips, 69. 

Stipa, 69, 71. 

^Stitch, to, 17a. V 

Stone age, 259. 

Stone weapons in Trojan war, 259. 
Straziare, 67. 

SU, 234. 

Subject, 57. 

Subjective, 57. , ^ ^ 

Substance, one, in the Godhead, 42. 
Substantia, 43 - 44 - 
Summer, 178. 

Siis, a.«va, 132 «. 

Suspendere, 69. 

Suspension, 71. 

SVAN, svana, svana, 35. 

Sv^sar, 3xi, xxii. 

Sva-Jfuras, xxii. 

Swine, 162. 

Swiss home of the Aryae, 106. 


Sword, 179* 

Synonyma, 53. 

Synonyms, 59. 

Talent, 71. 

Tauros, taurus, 113. 

Ten, 121. 

Tensaurus Italo-graecus, 36. 

Tenues in High jGerman, 140. 
Teutonic names for silver, 256.“ 
Thema, 54. 

&€pfjt. 6 sf 13 , 14. 

Thibet, tableland of, 201. 

Third metal, the, 255, 257, 258, 
264. 

Three roots of Curtin®)? 19, 32. 

©licAXa, 27. 

QvjxSsj 27. 

Tiger, Bengal, animal of Vedic 
India, 206. 

— in the* Atharva-veda, 207 n. 

Tifta, 66. 

— timus, Latin words in, 67. 

Tin, 358 n. 

Tooth, 185. 

Totem, 349 250. 

Town, 133, 167. 

Tres hypostases, 43. 

Tres personae, 43. 

Tropical zone, 300 . 

Tula, balance, Sk., 71. 

Turanian family, 3. 

Typical instance, 56. 

Typos, from TUTrtii/, 56. 

1 ^, Tuesday, 121. 

UlbanduB, camel, 102 n. 

Uncle, 157. 

Understanding, 26. 

Unequivocal, 59. 

Urarisch, 124, 126. 

Uwus, 103. 

Uwas, Dawn, it, 19^. 

Ush^ra, camel, 102. 

Uttara-kurus, 153. 

Viidhri =» € 0 />ts, 132* 

Van den Gheyn, on the home of the 
Aryas, 106, 108. 

ViHT, werden, 20. 
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aruwa, 146-107. 

VAS, wesen, 20. 

Veda and A vesta, religions schism 
between, 147. 

Vemimft, 25. 

Vioarius, 41. 

Victoria, 9. 

Vilipend, 65. 

Vilkftsti, Litiianian, 00. 

Vino, 114. 

— and wine, 173. 

Vinum, 114. 

Viri personati, 40. 

Virtuafly, 18, 58. 

Virtus, 9-18. 

Visarga, the, 97. 

Veil de fortune, 8. 

Von Helmont, 28. 

Vorstellen, vorstellung, 25, 

Vossius, 35, 

Vritrii, 197. 

Vulfans, Gothic, 99. 


Waggon, 176. 
Wahlenberg’a zone, 200, 
Wall, 167. 

AValt Whitman, 15 a. 
Wealth, fortune, 7. 
Weapons, 178. 

Weave, to, 171. 

Wheel, cart, 175, 176. 
W^tley Stokes/137. 


Widow, x 6 o. 

Wife, 159. 

Wife’s brother, 159. 

Wild beasts, names for, loi. 

Will, 187. 

Wine, 151. 

in laciistrian dwellings, 114.71 
Winter, 103, 178. ^ 

Withy, 173. 

Wives of husband’s brothers, J 
Wolf, 163. 

Wool, 170. 

Words, X. 

— formed by each nation, 146. 

— peculiar to Sanskrit and Zem 

147. 

Worm, 164. 


Yak, 206. 
Yama, 147, 
YAS, 38 . 
Year, 177. 
Yew, 126. 
Yoke, 176. 


Zend, 148. 

Ziojj to boil, 27. 
ZrjXos, zeal, 27. 
Zones of life, 200. 
Zulu words/ XXvi. 
Zutraglich,j:46,. 






